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APPROYED GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

Br WILLIAM HUGHES, 

Profe$»or qf Geography in Kin^t College and Queen*i College, London, 



A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and 

PoliticaL With Six Mapa. Fcp. 8vo. 7«. &/. 

Or in two Parts :— Part I. Europe, 8«. 6d, Part IL Asia^ Africa, 
America, Australia, and Polynesia, 4«. 

This work, first published in 1852, was designed to supply the want, felt 
and acknowledged by all educationists, of a comprehensive Text-book which, 
while containing the details necessary to the description qf exact locality, 
jdiould treat Geography in a higher and more generous sense than that in 
which it had hitherto been (at least in our own country) regarded. The 
books then in most extensive usage in our schools — and, in too many cases, 
those that are still most extensively employed as class-books— exhibit 
Geography as no more than a dry record of names, duly classified according 
to locality, and appealing on the'part of the learner to no other faculty than 
the memory. Ko wonder that, under such circumstances, the subject of 
which they treat commands little interest, and is too often regarded as 
the least attractive of studies. 

The evil complained of is apparent at a glance to any one who turns 
over the pages of the older geography-books of our Schools. It is, no 
doubt, less obvious in the case of many of the works of more recent 
date, but Geography is far from having yet attained the place in the educa- 
tional curriculum to which it is entitled, and to which a true conception of 
its meaning and value would at once procure its admission. The author of the 
present * Manual ' claims to have been the first who sought to introduce into 
our schools the culture of Geographical Science, as distinguished from the effort 
to load the memory with mere names, and those, in too many cases, not 
worth the efforts often so painfrdly bestowed upon their acquisition. To 
accomplish this purpose, there was needed, as of primary importance, a book 
in which Geography should be treated as any other science is treated — that 
is, as a subject in which cause and effect are involved — in which every fact 
is connected with, and dependent upon, antecedent and consequent facts, 
and in the study of which the reasoning faculties are called into continual 
exercise. The vivid pictures of Nature which the subject gives occasion 
to introduce, in delineating the aspects of various lands and seas, impart, in 
the hands of the judicious teacher, a living interest to Geography, such as 
few other sciences can claim in equal, and none in fuller, measure. 

Physical Geography — that is, the geography of t\ift TiaXu"i«\ ^wSft., «^ ^ 
descnptjon of the aspects, climates, and pioductioiiA ot da^ctcsox x«^^^^ 
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forms the basis of the whole^ and is accordiogly the subject of distinct chapters 
in the present work, with reference to each of the great divisions of the globe, 
as well in the form of a brief Preliminary Dissertation relating to the earth 
at large. All else in the volume is shown to be more or less dependent upon 
the truths embodied in these chapters, and it is especially sought to trace 
the commercial resources, the exportable wealth, and productive industries 
of various lands in connection with their physical features and climate, as 
well as in relation to the varieties of race included within the different 
nationalities of which the earth's population is composed. To treat fully of 
the earth's natural productions, and of their utilisation by man — ^in other 
words, to describe the Geography of Commerce and Industr}^ — was an 
important section of the task originally proposed to himself by the writer, 
and one of which the execution has been steadily kept in view throughout 
his labours. 

It was in the course of experiences early acquired in the Battersea 
Training College, in 1841 and succeeding years, that the necessity of preparing 
or general use such a work as the 'Manual' — if the standard of geographical 
tuition were to be permanently raised in this country to anything approach- 
ing the level already attained in the schools of Grermany and Switzerland — 
became obvious to the writer, and that the materials for its execution were 
in large measure collected. At that time but scant means of aid were attain- 
able from any published sources. None of the physical maps which have 
since obtained so wide (and, in many cases, so well-deserved) a reputation 
had then appeared, and names of subjects which have now been long 
fjEuniliar to the teacher were then hardly known, or, if known, were only 
vaguely, appreciated. That the writer's efforts in this direction bore some 
fhiit was publicly attested in the * Report on the Battersea Training Institu- 
tion,' by the late Canon Moselet, in the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education for 1846. 

The numerous editions of the * Manual ' which have been called for — 
latterly of well-nigh yearly recurrence — have given opportunity for frequent 
revision, and for inclusion within each successive issue of the changes due to 
altered political arrangements, or resultant from the progress of colonisation, 
the extension of discovery, the increase of population, and other causes. 
Such opportunities have been eagerly utilised, large portions of each succeed- 
ing issue having been re-modell^ in many cases wholly re-written. In its 
{)resent shape the Author confidently beheves his work to embody all the 
eading facts in the geography — ^physical as well as industrial^-of the 
different lands into which the earth is divided, and to form a readable (using 
that term as distinctive alike from a book of reference and from a mere 
school-book) as well as trustworthy account of the Earth, its Productions, 
and its Ixhabitants. As such, it is commended to all who are interested in 
the promotion of Geographical Science, while the extensive patronage 
already shown to it, in Sxq case of many of the higher schools of our country 
and her colonial dependencies, is at the same time gratefully acknowledged. 

A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, embracing the 

Physical, Industrial, and Descriptive Geography of England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. With Four Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2«. 
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PREFACE. 



This book owes its origin to the Evening Glasses of Eling's 
College, London. In conjunction with a feUow-labourer, 
the Author, during several successive winter-sessions^ has 
been pleasingly engaged in the conduct of a class formed 
for the study of English History and Geography — the last- 
mentioned division of the subject fidling to his own share. 
From the commencement of his task he felt the want 
ef any sufficiently comprehensive work on the geography 
(historically as well as politically treated) of Great Britain 
and Ireland, such as he cotdd reconunend to the members 
of his class for use as a text-book. The endeavour to 
supply this want, and also the higher aim of producing such 
a work as may be foimd an available and useful companion 
to students in general of our country's annals, has led to 
the production of the " Geography of British Histoiy." 

Those who have been accustomed to look at geography 
in its historical aspects, whether with reference to the 
countries of antiquity or to those of later times, will be at 
no loss to comprehend the sense in which the phrase 
<« Geography of British Histoiy " is used by the writer^ 
A glance at the contents of the earlier half of his volume 
will more particularly indicate the way in which the 
Subject has presented itself to his view. By the geography 
df history, the writer understands not only what is 
universally admitted, at least in theory, to conatitatd^ ^^ 
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basis of all historical study — - viz., a description of the 
natural features, climate, and productions of a country ; 
but, in addition, some account of its race (or races) of 
people, of their place in the £imily of nations, and of 
the successive stages by which they have advanced 
towards the position at which their proper history as a 
distinct nation begins. To these subjects he adds a com- 
mentary (geographical in its main features and purpose) 
on such external events as require reference to the Map 
for their full comprehension, and an adequate appreciation 
of which is admittedly necessary, not merely for the sake of 
the &ct8 themselves, but from their place in the record of 
those changes, social and political, which belong to the 
higher aims of history. With these latter, the writer does 
not affect to interfere: he seeks only to cast on them such 
light as geography — using the word in its highest sense — 
may hope to supply. The distribution of population and 
industrial pursuits, the foreign and internal trade of a 
nation, and the characteristic conditions of its manufacturing 
and commercial industry, may be claimed as constituting 
a portion of his subject so regarded. 

It may seem superfluous, in the present day, to offer any 
remark upon the importance of Geography as a branch of 
general study. Yet the writer believes that the value 
(and even necessity) of Geography, as forming part of a 
sound education, though imiversally admitted in theory, is 
very &r from being recognised in practice. The geography 
still taught in too many of our schools is miserably defective 
<— hardly, indeed, worthy of the name. It consists, too 
often, in little more than a dry and dull routine of names, 
appealing to the memory alone — unfrxiitful of any stimulus 
to the reflective powers of the mind, and unsuggestive of 
any connection with the higher aims of study. This (his 
own experience leads him to believe) is even yet^ in a large 
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proportion of instanceSi the geography of ordinary middle- 
class education in our own country : in our higher seminaries 
of learning, Geography, in its modem aspects and relations, 
is scarcely recognised as worthy of being taught at all. Its 
▼ery existence as a branch of study is ignored in our uniyer- 
gities, and its ctdture, to whatever purposes pursued, leads to 
no direct result in the way either of honour or more substan- 
tial reward.* And this in a country which, more than any 
other, involves on the part of its citizens daily (and even 
hourly) contact with the productions of distant lands, and 
the place of which amongst the nations of the earth is 
intimately, connected with a dominion exercised over the 
most distant lands and seas I Eveiy ship which enters or 
leaves a British port, and nearly every article which minis- 
ters to the supply of our daily household wants, is standing 
evidence of the desirability of geographical knowledge on 
the part of the citizens of the British nation. The com- 
parative neglect of the means of its acquisition in our en- 
dowed educational establishments is matter of remark to 
every foreigner, cognisant of the place which scientific 
geography occupies in the course of study pursued in uni- 
versities and high-class schools abroad. 

The writer has sought elsewhere to indicate the place of 
Geography in connection with the physical sciences: it is in 
its relation to history that it is here chiefly r^arded. Such 
relationship, too liable to neglect in the case of our own 
country, is fully recognised in the instances of the great his- 
toric countries of antiqtdty. Our students bestow (and 

* The writer grateftilly acknowledges the partid exception ad- 
verted to in the opening paragraph aboTe — an exception which may 
be regarded, he would fain hope, as neither temporaiy in its nature 
nor mial in its present object. Will none of the colleges for the 
education of the jjronth of Britain recognise Geography as worthy a 
place in its prescribed coarse of study, and as meriting the establish- 
ment of a firafessorshjp for the assistance of its culture ? 
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worthily bestow) elaborate care upon the geographical con* 
ditions of Greece and Italj, of ancient Egypt and Assyria. 
The minntest topographical details that are associated with 
the names of Marathon and Salamis, with the campaigns of 
Hannibal or Csesar, are diligently sought out by the student. 
Should not the student of British History entertain some- 
thing of correspondent interest in connection with Bosworth 
and Naseby, Clarendon and Runnymead; in the ^Mocal 
habitation " of the races by which oiir islands have been 
successiyely peopled ; in the extent of Anglo-Norman do- 
minion on the Continent ; and in the geographical disco- 
veries which immediately preceded the planting of our 
earliest colonial settlements? Surely these and kindred 
topics are at least of equal importance to the youth of 
Britaih, in the nineteenth century, with the topography 
of the Thrasimene Lake or the Caudine Forks. 

The sources of information to which the writer has 
turned are for the most part indicated in the notes dispersed 
throughout the volume. The present edition differs from 
those that have preceded it in the omission of much topo- 
graphical detail— especially in regard to such of its elements 
as involve the fluctuating records of population — and in 
the inclusion of a fuller account of the course of colonisa- 
tion. The portions of the work which deal with the 
natural features belonging to physical geography, and with 
the records of historic &ct, have been preserved — the latter 
in some respects greatly extended. By the accompanying 
omission of topographical detail, the bulk of the volume has, 
notwithstanding, been materially reduced, and the reduction 
of price which it has thereby been possible to effect will, it 
is hoped, favour its yet £irther introduction into our high- 
class schools, as well as its usage for the purpose of private 
tuition. 

Zojwon: August 1874* 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

Situation. — The British Islaiids are a considerable group, 
lying off the western side of the European continent, and 
not fer distant from its shores. They are surrounded by the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean. They consist of two large 
islands — Great Britain and Ireland— with many smaUer 
groups and detached islets. In all, upwards of five thousand 
islets (the vastly greater number of them mere rocks) are 
enumerated as constituting the entire group. 

The most northerly point of the British Islands is the 
extremity of Unst (one of the Shetland Islands), in 60** 
49' N. latitude. The most southward point, in liie group 
of the Scilly Islands, is in 49** 53' N. lat. The extreme 
extent of the British archipelago, in the direction of north 
and south, is therefore 10° 56' of latitude, e«iuivalent to 
756 English miles (or 1,210 kilometres).* 

* A kilometre (1000 metres) is equal to 1093*638 Enfi:li8h yards, and 
18 to an English mile in the ratio of 1 to 1*6. One English square mile 
is equal to 259 hectarestvrhich latter measure is most frequently employed 
in continental countries for measures of surface. A hectare contains 10,000 
square metres. These measures are based upon the lengtli oi \Xi^ tnctt^ 
ivhich is equal to 89'871 incbea, and 18 the teii-ii^]^oii\]ki ^^ut ^ ^^ 
earth's gaaaranL 

B 
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The extreme east point of the British Islands is Lowestoft 
. Ness, in long. 1® 46' east of Greenwich. The group of islets 
called the Blaskets, off the aouth-west coast of Ireland (near 
Dunmore Head), are in 10° 36' W. longitude. Between 
their extreme eastern and western points the British Islands 
therefore extend through 12® 22', equal (on the line of the 
52nd parallel) to 527 English miles, or 843 kilometres, and 
correspondent to 49 minutes 27 seconds of time. 

Probably no equivalent extent of land, throughout the 
globe, is so feivourably situated for all purposes of maritime 
commerce as the British Islands. They lie at only a 
moderate distance from the shores of the continent, but 
within the waters of the most extensively navigated of 
oceans. Their shores, infinitely varied in contour, com- 
prehend a greater extent of coast-line than belongs (with, 
perhaps, the single exception of Greece) to any other 
region, of correspondent superficial area. Between the 
coasts of England and France, at the narrowest portion of 
the Strait of Dover, the direct distance is scarcely more 
than 20 miles. This becomes increased, in the wider por- 
tions of the Enghsh Channel, to 60 miles, between the Isle 
of Wight and Cape Barfleur, on the French coast ; and to 
100 miles at the. entrance of the Channel. On the eastern 
side of Britain, about 120 miles intervene between the mouth 
ut* the Thames and the estuaries of the Scheldt and the 
Meuse, on the Dutch coast. From the Humber to the en- 
trance of the Elbe and the coast of the Cimbric Chersonese 
is a distance of about 350 miles. The southern and eastern 
sea-board of Britain is thus within easy access from the 
shores of the neighbouring mainland — at most, only a few 
hours' sail distant. This feet helps to explain much of the 
. earlier history of Britain, and cannot be too constantly kept 
present to the mind of the student, either of British history 
or geography. 

Extent. — The entire area of the British Islands is 1 1 9,729 
•quare miles (31,009,811 hectares), which is less than a 
four-hundredth part of the total land area of the globe. Of 
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this extent. Great Britain comprehends 84,032 square 
miles (21,764,288 hectares), and Ireland 32,613 square* 
miles (8,420,867 hectares), the smaller islands of the group 
making up the total. Great Britain comprehends England, 
Wales, and Scotland, which have respectively the following 
areas: 

England . . . 50,923 sq. miles, or 13,189,057 hectares. 

Wales . . . 7,397 „ op 1,915,823 „ 
Scotland (exclusive of 

islands) . . 26,014 „ op 6,737,626 „ 

Superficial Aspect. — The surface of the British Islands 
is highly diversified, and their scenic beauties of the most 
various description. Their higher elevations are for the 
most part in proximity to the sea — nowhere very iar 
removed from its shores. The interior exhibits generally 
an imdulatiDg surface, almost everywhere varied by a 
pleasing alternation of hill and dale. 

In the case of Great Britain, the higher elevations lie 
throughout upon the western side of the island, and culmi- 
.nate towards its northern extremity. The most extensive 
tracts of level groimd are immediately adjacent to the east 
coast In Ireland the high grounds are found in tlie 
vicinity of the coast, and the interior is generally level. 

1. Great Britain. — The island of Great Britain is 
boxmded on the north by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the east 
by the North Sea ; on the south by the English Channel ; 
on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, the North Channel, the 
Irish Sea, St. George's Channel, and the Bristol Channel. 
All of these seas are but portions of the Atlantic. 

The Irish Sea, together with the North Channel and 
St. George's Channel, by which it is connected with the open 
ocean, divides Great Britain and Ireland. In its broadest 
part the Irish Sea is nearly 130 miles across. The nar- 
rowest portion of the North Channel is only thirteen miles 
wide : St. George's Channel is fifty-three miles across. 

Scotland is the northern portion of Great Britain ; Wales 

b2 
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compreliends a paxt of its western side. The remaining 
and larger portion is England. 

The highest mountain in Britain (and the highest point 
in the British Islands) is Ben Nevis, the summit of which is 
4,406 feet above the sea. Ben Nevis is within the county 
of Inverness, and forms part of a prolonged chain of heights 
which stretch across Scotland, in the direction of east and 
west, not far distant from the line of the 57th parallel. This 
chain of high ground is known as the Grampian Mountains. 

The Grampian Mountains, with the adjacent tracts of 
high ground which stretch tar out on either hand from the 
principal line of elevation, cover the larger part of the 
region called the Highlands, which includes nearly all the 
north and west of Scotland. The east and the south of that 
country, though for the most part hilly, is distinguished as 
the Lowlands. Between the Highlands and the Lowlands 
there is a well-marked division — the valley known as 
Strathmore, or the great strath, which crosses the country 
in the direction of north-east and south-west, and will be 
described in a future page. 

Mountains and high tracts of moorland cover by far the 
larger part of Scotland, especially within the highland region. 

England. — The boundary between England and Scot- 
land is marked by the Solway Firth, the Cheviot HiUs, and 
the lower course of the river Tweed. 

The Cheviot Hills are a part of the high grounds belong- 
ing to southern Scotland. Their highest summit is 2,668 feet 
above the sea. From the Cheviot Hills, southward to the 
extreme limit of Britain, tracts of high ground occur at 
intervals — not continuously, but with initervening breaks. 

The highest mountain in England is Scaw Fell, which 
reaches 3,229 feet above the sea. Scaw FeU is in Cumber- 
land, and forms nearly the central point of a detached group, 
which covers great part of that coimty, with portions of the 
adjoining counties of Westmoreland and Lancashire. 

The high grounds of England are of less proportionate 
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extent lihan those of North Britain. Scotland is altogether 
a mountainous country. Few parts of England claim the 
appellation of mountainous, though considerable portions 
may be termed hilly ; but the larger part is merely un- 
dulating in surface. 

Wales is principally moimtainous. The high grounds 
cover nearly nine-tenths of its surface. The Welsh moun- 
tains reach their highest elevation in the north-west, where 
the summit of Snowdon, in Caernarvonshire, is 3,590 feet 
above the sea. The higher elevations lie in general near 
the western coast, whence the country declines gradually 
towards the valleys of the Severn, Wye, and other rivers, 
on the east. The most extensive level grounds are in the 
south, along the shore of the Bristol Channel. The Isle of 
Anglesea, which forms part of Wales, is chiefly level. 



2. Ireland is fronted by the open ocean upon three sides 
— the north, west, and south ; by the Irish Sea, with the 
North Channel and St. George's Channel, upon the east. 
Its highest elevations occur in the mountains of Kerry, in 
the south-west comer of the island, where the summit of 
Carrantual reaches 3,404 feet. The Mountains of Wicklow, 
in the south-east, are nearly as elevated. 

The mountains of Ireland form detached groups, which 
front different portions of the surrounding seas, and fill up 
the numerous peninsular formations of its northern and 
western shores. 



Every part of the British Islands possesses numerous 
running streams. No country on the globe, indeed, can 
lay claim to a better system of inland waters. Nearly all 
the principal rivers of Britain are navigable by vessels of 
considerable tonnage for some distance inland, and allow of 
boat-navigation through the chief part of their courses. 
The estuaries which they form at their outlets to the sea 
constitute harbours of first-rate importance. In such 
regards, the Thames, Mersey, Clyde, and Shannon, are not 
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inferior to any rivers in the world. These, together with 
the Severn, Humber, and Forth, take the first rank in order 
of importance among the rivers of Britain. The Severn 
and Mersey among the rivers of England, the Clyde among 
Scotch rivers, and the Shannon among those of Ireland, 
discharge into the seas on the western side of the islands ; 
but the greater number both of the British and Irish streams 
flow towards the eastern coasts — a necessary result of the 
accumulation of high ground on the western shores. 

The seas which surround the British Islands are deeper on 
the western side than off the eastern coasts. The German 
Ocean is shallow, compared either with the Irish Sea or the 
Channel. The mean depth of the German Ocean is not 
generally more than from 100 to 120 feet at a distance of 
about 40 miles from the shore : off the mouth of the Thames, 
it is about 120 feet ; off the Wash, only 70 feet ; off Flam- 
borough Head, 120 feet; and off the coast of Northumber- 
land, from 200 to 250 feet. At a greater distance from land, 
the mean depth of its bed is only about 145 feet in the 
parallel of Flamborough Head, and 100 feet in the latitude 
of the mouth of the Tyne, but it deepens considerably 
farther northward. In general, however, the central parts 
of the German Ocean are less deep than tliose nearer the 
land (excepting close in shore), owing to extensive banks, 
whichoccupy a large portion of its bed. The largest of these 
is the Dogger Bank, which stretches through its central part 
for more than 300 miles from north to south. Further to 
the south, the Goodwin Sands, off the coast of Kent, 
extending about 10 miles in length by 3 or 4 miles 
in breadth, form a dangerous impediment to navigation. 
The mean depth of water over the G^x)dwin Sands does not 
exceed fix)m 6 to 10 feet. The deeper channel between these 
sands and the coast of Kent forms a roadstead called the 
Downs, An extensive bank which lies off the south coast of 
Essex forms the Maplin Sands, Nimierous other sand- 
banks occur within the estuary of the Thames, and render 
the navigation near tiie mouth of that river exceedingly 
intricate and dangerous. 
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The English Chaonel gradually increases in mean depth 
from about 150 feet in its eastern, to between 250 and 300 
feet in its western, portion : the deepest part of the sea 
between Beachj Head and the opposite coast of France is 
210 feet ; off the south coast of the Isle of Wight, 276 feet ; 
and off the Land's End, at the entrance of the Channel, 
380 feet. 

The bed of the Irish Sea is deep throughout, and, ex- 
cepting at its north-eastern extremity, is not generally less 
than from 200 to 400 feet in mean depth. Midway between 
the coast of Cimiberland and the Isle of Man, the depth is 
about 100 feet; between the Isles of Man and Anglesey, 
200 feet ; and between Anglesey and the coast of Ireland, 
400 feet. The central part of St. George's Channel has a 
meim depth of 300 feet ; the sea near the western extremity 
of the Bristol Channel has an average depth of about 150 
feet, which increases southward along the shores of Corn- 
wall to 250 feet. 

Thus, for a considerable distance immediately around 
the coast, the British seas have only a moderate depth, the 
Boimdings falling in general very considerably short of 
100 fathoms (600 feet). But the whole group of the 
British Islands is based upon a submarine plateau. The 
line of 100 fathoms' depth lies about 50 miles to the west 
of the Scotch and Irish coasts. Thence the depth rapidly 
passes from 100 to upwards of 200 fathoms. It continues 
gradually to increase, imtil, at a distance of about 180 miles 
to the west of Ireland (in long. 15° W.), the sounding- 
line suddenly sinks from 550 to 1,750 fathoms — showing 
an immediate depression of 1,200 fethoms, a wall or pre- 
cipice in the bed of the ocean. It is here that the deep 
basin of the Atlantic really begins. 

The rise of tide is in general greater on the west than on 
the south or east coasts of Britain, and, owing to the fact 
that the estuaries on the west side of the island have their 
openings directed towards the advance of the great tidal 
wave of the Atlantic, the height which the tide attains in 
lliem is very considerable. In the Solway ¥i3c\ii^\xxl&.QT^- 
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cambe Bay, and at the mouth of the Severn, the tide ad- 
vances with great rapidity and impetuosity; and as its 
channel is narrowed by the nearer approach of the opposite 
shores, it rises to an astonishing height, amounting at the 
mouth of the Severn (near the jimction of the Wye) to 45 
feet. A similar phenomenon, though to a less conspicuous 
extent, occurs in the Wash, on the east coast. The general 
rise of the tides aroimd the shores of England is, however, 
much less ; at the mouth of the Thames, the ordinary rise 
is 16 feet; at Harwich, 12 feet ; at Yarmouth, from 7 to 8 
feet ; at the entrance of the Wash, 23 feet ; at the mouth 
of the Humber, 19 feet ; and at the mouth of the Tyne, 15 
feet. In the English Channel, off Brighton, the rise of 
tide is 18 feet; at Portsmouth, 16 feet; and at the mouth 
of Plymouth Sound, 16 feet. In the Irish Sea, the rise at 
the entrance of the Solway Firth is 21 feet ; at the mouth 
of the Mersey, 26 feet; at Holyhead, 16 feet; off the 
entrance of Milford Haven, 22 feet ; in Swansea Bay, 30 
feet ; at Cardiff, 38 feet ; at the mouth of the Bristol Avon, 
40 feet ; in Barnstaple Bay, from 22 to 25 feet ; and off 
the south-west coast of Cornwall, 19 feet. At the entrance 
of Dublin Bay, on the west side of the same sea, it is only 
from 12 to 13 feet; and ftirther south, on the coast of 
Wicklow, much less. 

Climate. — The Britidi Islands enjoy a temperate, and, 
for the most part, an eminently healthy climate. Their 
situation, in the middle latitudes of the temperate zone, near 
the western side of a continent, and surroimded by the 
waters of a vast ocean, secures to them advantages in this 
respect which are denied to other regions. Their freedom 
from great extremes of either cold or heat, their possession 
of an abundant (and yet not excessive) supply of moisture, 
are the most noteworthy of such conditions. 

It is a well-known truth of Physical Geography, that the 
western side of either continent is warmer than its eastern 
side, and is also of more equable temperature. The British 
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Islands enjoy to the fullest extent such advantages, as well 
as those that belong to an insular position in general. The 
intense cold of a Russian winter, and the correspondent 
heat of a Eussian summer, are alike imknown. Edinburgh 
is in nearly the same latitude as Moscow, but the difference 
of climate between the Scotch capital and the ancient me- 
tropolis of Eussia is nearly as great as between the polar 
circle and the tropic. Between the mean heat of summer 
and winter, there is at Edinburgh a difference of less than 
nineteen degrees. At Moscow, the corresponding difference 
is above forty-eight degrees. Again, between the northern 
and southern extremities of Britain there is much less 
difference, especially in their respective winter temperatures, 
than i/3 the case within a correspondent range of latitude on 
the continent. The winter temperature of the Isle of 
Wight does not differ perceptibly from that of the Shetland 
Islands. The connection of such facts as these with health 
is sufficiently obvious. Sudden and violent alternations of 
temperature are everywhere prejudicial to the human con- 
stitution: a comparatively equable temperature of air is 
attended by the most &vourable results. The southern and 
western shores of the British Islands possess such advan- 
tages in higher measure than the eastern coasts. The 
southern coast-line of England, from the Isle of Wight to 
the Land's End, the coasts of South Wales, and the bay- 
indented shores of Kerry, offer the most striking examples. 
Upon the south side of the Isle of Wight, and in the 
extreme south-west of the Comisdi peninsula, the severity 
of winter is unknown, and the myrtle thrives in the open 
air, throughout the year, as it cdso does upon the coast of 
Kerry, in the south-western comer of Ireland. 

The lowest average of temperature is found upon the east 
coasts of England and southern Scotland, and principally 
within the tract which extends from the Naze, in Essex, 
to the Firth of Forth. This tract of country, with the 
adjacent districts inland, is the coldest portion of Britain. 

The following Table gives the mean annual and seasonal 
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temperature experienced at several places, in various por- 
tions of the British Islands : — 



• 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


M«>an 


Difference. 




temp, of 


temp, of 


temp, of 


temp, of 


temp, of 


of summer 




winter. 


spring. 


summer. 


autumn. 


year. 


and winter. 


Penzance . 


44-23 


49-31 


60-91 


52-67 


51-78 


16-68 


Falmouth . 


42-31 


48-47 


58-45 


51-83 


50-27 


1614 


Truro . . . 


41-63 


51-37 


58-37 


52-10 


50-87 


16-74 


Plymouth . 


44-88 


49-68 


60-87 


52-91 


52-08 


15-99 


Exeter . . 


36-33 


45-33 


57-67 


47-67 


46-75 


21-34 


Gt)sport . , 


40-97 


5014 


62-74 


53-44 


51-82 


21-77 


Chichester . 


38-85 


47-76 


60-78 


50-64 


49-51 


21-93 


Bristol . . 


40-33 


60-33 


64-33 


51-67 


51-67 


24- 


Swansea . . 


45-50 


49-67 


63-67 


56- 


53-71 


18-17 


London . . 


39-50 


49-06 


62-93 


51-83 


60-83 


23-43 


Oxford . . 


37- 


47-17 


60-37 


50-03 


48-64 


23-37 


Cheltenham . 


40-60 


50-28 


64-32 


50-96 


61-54 


23-72 


Bedford . . 


40-51 


51-10 


62-68 


52-25 


61-64 


22-17 


Malvern . . 


40- 


41-53 


60- 


49-43 


47-74 


20- 


Derby. . . 


36-33 


44-67 


54-33 


44-33 


44-92 


18- 


Boston . . 


37-74 


48-24 


61-98 


48-54 


49-12 


24-24 


Dubh'n . . 


40-6 


48-5 


61- 


50- 


60- 


20-4 


Liverpool 
Manchester . 


41-30 


49-26 


61-14 


51-52 


50-80 


19-84 


38-33 


47-37 


59-80 


49-73 


48-81 


21-47 


Bolton . . 


38-80 


47-93 


60-50 


49-37 


49-15 


21-7 


York. . . 


36-28 


49-37 


62-37 


48-63 


49-16 


26-09 


Lancaster . 


37-08 


44-21 


56-83 


47-32 


46-36 


19-75 


Kendal . . 


37-04 


45-83 


57-79 


47-52 


47-05 


20-75 


Whitehaven. 


39-9 


47-93 


69-64 


49-77 


49-09 


19-74 


Keswick . • 


37-53 


45-51 


58-6 


47-48 


47-28 


21-07 


Carlisle . . 


37-25 


45-49 


57-39 


47-76 


46-97 


20-14 


Edinburgh . 


38-45 


45- 


57-17 


47-89 


47-13 


18-72 


Dunfermline 


36-66 


43-03 


55-19 


4601 


46-22 


18-53 


Dundee . . 


41-39 


49-89 


63-47 


61-03 


61-94 


22-08 



The frequent mists and watery vapours which obscure the 
skies of Britain, and prevailing moisture of its atmosphere, 
are a necessary result of geographical position. Every 
wind, from whatever direction, brings to the British coasts 
the vapours of a surrounding ocean. The prevailing winds 
are from the westward ; these winds bring with them the 
mild and equable temperature derived from the vast expanse 
of ocean over which they have passed. Winds blowing 
/row the south-west, especially, are warm, and ateitec^^TiXN^ 
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accompanied by moisture. North, north-east, and east 
winds are cold, and generally dry : those between west and 
north are of mixed character. 

On a comparison of the number of days in the year upon 
which westerly and easterly winds have been Ibimd to blow, 
during a long period of observation, it appears that westerly 
winds exceed those from the eastern quarter of the heavens 
in the proportion of 225 to 140 ; and that the northerly ex- 
ceed the southerly as 192 to 173. South-west winds prevail 
mostly from June to December (inclusive) ; north-east 
winds are of most frequent occurrence from January to 
May (inclusive). The lengthened prevalence of cold winds 
from the north-eastward, during the spring and early 
summer, constitutes the prime defect in the climate of 
Britain, and frequently operates as a check to the opera- 
tions of agriculture. 

More rain falls on the west than on the east side of 
Britain — a necessary result of the more immediate ex- 
posure of the western coasts to the vapours drawn from the 
Atlantic. This is strikingly shown in the subjoined Table, 
the places in which are arranged according as they are 
respectively situated on the eastern or the western side 
of the main line of watershed which intersects the island 
from north to south, dividing the sources of its eastern and 
western waters. The mean annual quantity of rain at each 
place is stated in inches : — 



WEST SIDE. 




Carlisle 


. 30 inches. 


Coniston . . 85 inches 


Bristol 


. 30 „ 


E^eswick 


. 70 


»i 






Kendal 


. 56 


I) 


BAST SIDE. 


Whitehaven . 


. 52 


»t 


Sheffield 


1 .33 „ 


Bolton . 


. 47 


») 


Dover . 


. 30 „ 


Penzance 


. 41 


»» 


Hastings 


. 28 „ 


Plymouth 


. 40 


ti 


Bedford 


. 27 .. 


Falmouth 


. 40 


»» 


Derby . 


. 27 „ 


Exeter 


. 36 


)» 


Norwich 


. 25 „ 


IVTanchester . 


. 36 


)} 


Shields 


. 25 „ 


Liverpool 


. 35 


tt 


York . 


. 24 ,» 


Swansea 


, 35 


»» 


Scarborough 


• ^'^ ,, 


Sai'ishmy . . 36 


>» 


London 


. ^\ « 


Cheltenham . 


. Z2 


'» 


Cambridge 


. ^Q V 
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Ireland has a moister atmosphere than Britain. The 
greater humidity of the air constitutes, in fact, the chief 
difference between the two ishmds, in respect of climate. 
The number of days in the year upon which rain occurs is 
said to be greater in Ireland than in any other country of 
Europe, amounting to 208. About 31 inches of rain fell 
annually at Dublin, and 40 inches at Cork. Westerly 
winds prevail during three-fourths of the year. The 
almost constant humidity of the atmosphere accounts for 
the verdure which is a well-known characteristic of Ireland. 
The trees remain longer in leaf than in the neighbouring 
island. These conditions belong in more especial measure 
to its western and south-western coasts. 



The mineral riches of the British Islands are, in propor- 
tion to their extent, superior to those of any other country 
on the globe. I'he precious metals, gold and silver, are 
indeed wanting, or only occur in small and unimportant 
quantity ; but the absence of these is more than com- 
pensated by the great abundance of nearly all the more 
useful productions of the mineral kingdom, including iron, 
tin, copper, lead, zinc, coal, and salt; besides a variety of 
others of less importance, as antimony, manganese, plum- 
bago, almn, fullerVearth, arsenic, &c. The southern half 
of Scotland, and the northern, central, and western parts of 
England (including Wales), are the chief localities of 
mining industry. 

Ireland is less rich than Great Britain in mineral produce, 
but iron ore is abimdant in many parts of the island, and 
there are mines of copper and lead. 

The vegetable and animal productions of the British 
Islands are those which belong to the north temperate zone 
in general, and some particulars relative to their distribu- 
tion are stated in subsequent pages. Wheat is capable of 
successful cultivation nearly as far north as the 58th parallel, 
beyond which only the hardier grains, as barley, rye, and 
OMta, come to perfection. In the north of England, the 
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cultivation of wheat extends to the height of 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; oats grow at nearly double 
that elevation. In the north of Scotland, wheat does not 
succeed at a greater height than 400 feet, nor oats above 
950 feet; but the hardier grain called bigg (a kind of 
barley) often ripens at 100 feet greater elevation. 

Among the plants of larger size most widely spread over 
both England and Scotland, and forming some of the prin- 
cipal components of British vegetation, are the common 
oak, the elm, the birch, the alder, the hazel-nut, the aspen, 
the dwarf willow, the common yew, the blackthorn, the 
blackberry, the common ash, the holly, and the common 
dog-rose. The birch, alder, poplar, mountain-ash, and 
Scotch fir, are the principal native woods in Scotland. 

The maple, the beech, the Spanish chesnut, the elm, and 
the common misletoe, occur chiefly in the southern part of 
England, and diminish in frequency northward. Every 
plant which is umversaUy spread over the British Islands 
is also found within the middle latitudes of Western Europe. 

The zoology of the British Islands does not now include 
any of the larger members of the animal kingdom belong- 
ing to the carnivorous order of mammalia; some which 
were formerly common, as the wolf, the bear, and the wild 
boar, have been gradually exterminated by the increase of 
population and the progressive advance of the arts of 
civilized life. The fox, preserved for the purposes of 
the chase, is now comparatively scarce. Both the badger 
and the otter were formerly much more common than at 
present. Two or three varieties of the weasel and marten 
are generally distributed, and the wild cat is still foimd in 
the wooded districts of both Great Britain and Ireland, but 
is most frequent in the north part of Britain. 

Of the rodentia, or gnawing quadrupeds, the common 
squirrel is generally diffused in Great Britain, but has only 
lately been introduced into Ireland : varieties of the hare 
and rabbit tribe are dispersed throughout tke Y^-asy^, 
The Alpine hare, the fur of which becomes m VxcX^t 
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snowy white, is yet found in the higher parts of the 
Grampian region. The common dormouse is confined to 
Great Britain, but various species of mice and rats are 
imiversally distributed over the whole kingdom. The 
beaver, once common throughout the islands, has long 
become extinct ; it continued, however, to inhabit one of 
the Welsh rivers,* down to the close of the 12th century. 
Of the insectivoraj or insect-eating animals, the common 
hedgehog and the mole are generally dispersed over the 
fields and heaths of England, but the latter does not 
extend either into Ireland or the northern parts of 
Scotland. Ten species of the bat tribe are enumerated as 
occurring in different parts of the kingdom. 

Among ruminating animals, besides the ordinary domesti- 
cated species, are the red deer or stag, still found within 
the high region of Exmoor, in the counties of Somerset and 
the Devon, as well as in North Britain ; the fallow deer ; the 
roebuck (now rare in England, but abundant in some parts 
of Scotland) ; the common goat, yet found wild among the 
mountains of "Wales ; and the wild ox, the breed of which 
is preserved in the parks of some of our nobility. The red 
deer is found in Ireland, but the roebuck does not occur 
in that island. The remains of a large species of deer, 
commonly known as the Irish elk, which is now totally 
extinct, have been found in England and the Isle of Man, 
as well as in Ireland. 

The domesticated quadrupeds, as the ox, sheep, horse, 
dog, and others, are numerous in every part of the British 
Islands. 

Birds are very numerously distributed, and of the total 
number of species native to Europe, considerably more 
than half are found within our own shores. Most of these 
are birds of small size, as the nightingale, blackbird, linnet, 
thrush, goldfinch, skylark, and others belonging to the 

* The Teify (Giraldus Cambrensis : Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin, 
1188). It was also still found, according to the same authority, in one of 
the Scotch rivers,— we are not told which. 
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family of warblers ; besides the sparrow, wren, and many 
others of general distribution. Some of the birds most 
nmnerous in Britain are migratory in their habits, as the 
swallow, CTickoo, martin, and others, which only visit these 
islands on the approach of the summer : others, again, as 
the redwing, fieldfare, woodcock, snipe, and some aquatic 
birds, are winter visitors, migrating hither from more 
northern latitudes. Birds of the gallinaceous order — in- 
cluding the domestic poultry, besides partridges, grouse, 
and pheasants, though numerous as individuals, are less so 
as species. The ptarmigan only occurs here in the highest 
and wildest parts of Scotland, and the islands of the Hebrides 
and Orkney groups; the red grouse is peculiar to tlie 
British Islands. Among birds of prey, the falcon and 
hawk tribes occur, .but the former are becoming scarce; 
the golden eagle, the largest bird found in the British 
Islands, frequents the higher mountain regions both of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but is chiefly found in the north 
of Scotland. Another species of eagle, the white-tailed or 
sea-eagle, is common in the Hebrides and the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. 

Of the total number of reptiles known to the naturalist, 
the British Islands possess only thirteen, but five of which 
are natives of Ireland. Frogs and toads are pretty generally 
difiused. The common viper or adder, and also the harm- 
less ringed snake, are common in all parts of Great Britain, 
though the latter of these is less numerous in Scotland 
than the former : no snakes occur in Ireland. 

The seas which lie around the shores of Britain are ex- 
ceedingly abundant in the kinds of fish most generally use- 
ful as the food of man, as the cod, turbot, mackerel, herring, 
pilchard and many others. Most of these frequent shallow 
water, and the shores and banks of the North Sea teem 
with the greatest abundance of them. The Dogger Bank, 
midway between the coast of England and Holland, is (next 
to the banks of Newfoundland) the seat of the most exten- 
sive cod-fishery ; and the cod is also taken in considerable 
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nmnbers all round the shores of Britam, particularly 
on the north and west coasts of Scotland. The herring 
is extensively diffused all round our shores ; the mackerel 
is chiefly abundant on the southern coasts of England ; 
and the pilchard in the western extremity of the English 
Channel, near the counties of Devon and Cornwall. All 
of these fish are gregarious, and alternately approach the 
shores in vast swarms as the season for spawning draws 
near, and afterwards retire during winter into deeper 
water. The crab, lobster, oyster, shrimp, and prawn, are 
also abundant round the shores of Britain and on the south 
side of the English Channel, and, small as some of these 
are, their fishery is of considerable commercial importance. 
A vast number of insects occur in every part of the 
British Islands, many of which are familiarly known by 
our ordinary and daily observation. These, however, 
though interesting to the naturalist, and designed to fulfill 
important functions in the economy of the natural world, 
require no special notice m so general a survey as the 
present. 
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CHAPTER n. 

PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHT OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Area, Coabt-line, &c. — The southward division of 
Britain includes England and Wales. These must be 
treated, for the purpose of geographical description, as one 
country. Wales, however, as we shall see, has some 
important characteristics peculiar to itself, and, though 
united to the English Crown during upwards of five cen- 
turies, it was long the seat of a distinct government, as it 
still is of a population different in many respects from that 
of the larger country which it adjoins. 

The figure of England and Wales is triangular. The 
western is the longest of its three sides, and is the most 
irregular in outline. The eastern side is next in point of 
length. The most northerly point is the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed ; the most southwardly is the promontory of 
the Lizard, in Cornwall. A straight line drawn between 
these points measures 425 miles (680 kilometres). The 
most easterly extreme is Lowestoft Ness, in Suffolk ; the 
most westerly is the Land^s End, in Cornwall. A straight 
line drawn fi*om Lowestoft Ness to the Land*s End mea- 
sures 371 miles (598 kilometres). 

A triangular figure formed by three straight lines, drawn 
to connect the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, the South 
Foreland (Kent), and the Land^s End, gives a general 
representation of the shape of England and Wales, allow- 
ance being made, for the &ct that each of such lines cuts off 
large projecting portions of land. 

The joint area of England and Wales is 58,320 English 
square miles (15,104,880 hectares), of which England 

G 
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comprehends 50,923 (13,189,057 hectares), and Wales 
7,397 (1,915,823 hectares). Wales is, therefore, little 
more than one-seventh part the size of England. 

The coast-line of England and Wales is exceedingly 
varied, though less minutely so than that of the more 
northwardly, portion of Britain. Its length, measured 
along the principal estuaries and salt-water inlets t)f eveiy 
kind, exceeds 1,800 miles. This is in the ratio of one mile 
of coast-line for every thirty-two miles of surlace— a pro- 
portion which could of course only occur in the case of an 
insular region. No part of Englaoid is, indeed, more than 
a hundred and twenty miles distant from the sea in a direct 
line-^few parts so far removed as a hundred miles. 

The principal indentations of the English coast are : — 

On the east side (from north to south). 



1. Month of the Tees. 

2. Filev Bay. 

3. Brimington Bay. 



4. The Hnmber. 

6. The Wash. 

6. Mouth of the Thames. 



On the south coast {from east to west), 

5. Tor Bay. 



1. Langston Harbour. 

2. Portsmouth Harbour. 

3. Southampton Water. 

4. Weymouth Bay. 



6. Plymouth Sound. 
7..FdmouthBay. 
8. Mount's Bay. 



On the west coast {from south to north). 



1. St Ives Bay. 

2. Barnstaple Bay. 

3. Bristol Channel 

4. Swansea Bay. 

5. Caermarthen Bay. 

6. Milford Haven. 

7. St Bride's Bay. 

8. Cardigan Bay. 



9. Mouth of the Dee. 

10. Mouth of the Mersey. 

11. Mouth of the Kibble. 

12. Mouth of the Lune. 

13. Morecambe Bay. 

14. Mouth of the Duddon. 

15. SolwayPirth. 



The most extensive of these are the Humber, the Wash, and the 
estuary of the Thames, upon the east coast ; the Bristol Channel, 
Cardigan Bay, Morecambe Bay, and the Solway Firth, on the west 
side of the island. « 

Coasts. — The western shores of Britain are generally 
bolder and more elevated than the eastern, and in the 
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portion of the island now under description the most con- 
tinuous lines of high and rocky coast occur on the shores 
of South Wales and Cornwall. About three-eighths of the 
whole length of the western coast consist of cliffs, the 
remainder either of low sandy, or marshy, land. 

Bather more than half the south coast of England is 
lined by cliffs, which are generally higher in the western 
than in the eastern part of the channel. The promontory 
of Portland Bill is the termination of a narrow strip of 
land called the Isle of Portland, though really a peninsula, 
and connected with the mainland by the Chesil Bank — a 
ridge of shingle upwards of ten miles in length, composed 
of loose rounded stones. 

On the east coast, the cliffs which occur to the north of 
Flamborough Head are bold and elevated; those to the 
south of that point form in general low and nearly level 
walls, composed either of clay or chalk. Immediately to 
the south of the Humber, round the west and south of the 
Wash, and also on great part of the coast of Essex, the 
shores are low and marshy. 

Capes. — ^Amongst the numerous headlands which belong 
to the coast of England and Wales, the following are the 
most important :— 



On the east coast (from north to south). 



Height. 
Filey Point (Yorkshire) feet 
Flamborough Head 

(Yorkshire) . . 214 
Spurn Head (Yorkshire) 
Lowebtoft Ness (Suffolk) 119 



II 



II 



II 



Height. 
100 feet 



The Naze (Esse?:)' 
Foul Ness (Essex) 
Shoebiinr Ness (Essex) 
North Foreland (Kent) 184 



>» 



it 



n 



On the south coast (from east to west). 



South Foreland (Kent) 370 feet 
Bunee Ness (Kent) . 92 
Seadiy Head (Sussex) . 564 
Selsey Bill (Sussex) 
8t Catherine's Point 

(Isle of Wight). . 178 
Diirleston Head (Dorset) 



II 



II 



St. Albans Head 

(Dorset) . . . 344 feet 
Portland Bill (Dorset) 30 
Beny Head (Devon) . 
Start Point (Devon) . 
Bolt Head (Devon) . 430 
The Lizard (Cornwall) 224 
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On the west coast {from south to north). 



Height. 

Land's End (Cornwall) . 100 feet 

Hartland Point (Devon) 350 

Mumble Head (Glamor- 
gan) .... 114 

Worms Head (Glamor- 
gan) .... 164 

St. Goven's Head (Pem- 
brokeshire) 

St. David's Head (Pem- 
brokeshixe) . 



Height 

Braich-y-PwU (Gaer* 

narvon) . . . feet 

Linas Head (Anglesey) 128 

Great Orme's Heaa 
(Caernarvon) . . 673 

Point of Aire (Flint) . 

Formby Point (Lanca- 
shire) 

St. Bees Head (Cum- 
berland) . • • 333 
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Surface of Land. — The high groiinds of England and 
Wales lie principally on the west side of the island. No 
tracts entitled to the epithet of mountainous, and few 
heights that exceed a thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, are found within that part of the island which lies south 
of the parallel of 53® and east of the meridian of 2° W. 

The most elevated portions of England and Wales con- 
stitute four distinct regions, three of them situated in close 
proximity to the western coast, and the fourth lying only a 
moderate distance inland. These are : — 

1. The Pennine range, which stretches from the border 
of Scotland southward to the valley of the Trent. 

2. The Cumbrian Mountains y which form a well-defined 
group, situated within the counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, with the detached portion of Lancashire 
known as Furness. 

3. The Welsh Mountains, which fill the greater part of 
the principality of Wales. 

4. The high grounds of Devon and Cornwall, which 
stretch through the extreme south-western peninsula of 
England. 

The second and third of these regions exhibit a truly 
mountainous aspect, and present bolder features than are 
elsewhere found in our island, to the south of the Tweed, 

1. The name of Pennine has been applied, by general consent, to the 
extensive range of high ground stretching south from the Cheviot 
£Ulls to the district of the Peak, in Derbyshire, through a length of 
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170 miles, and forming a kind of back-bone to a considerable por- 
tion of the island. The Pennine range does not form a continnons 
mountain-chain^ but rather a succession of high moorlands, within 
portions of which are rounded masses of hill that rise above the gene- 
ral level of the whole. The breadth of the moorland region is con- 
siderable, the high groimds which line the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
' border being in some parts as much as forty miles across in the 
direction of east and west. In their northwardly portion, how- 
ever, the hills exhibit more the character of a dividing ridge, and 
the high groimd is of narrower limits. 

The Cheviot Hills are a part of the high groimds which spread 
over southern Scotland. Their highest elevation, Cheviot, a round- 
topped mountain on the border of Northumberland and Koxburgh- 
afaire, is 2,668 feet in altitude. The Pennine range has its com- 
mencement from the western extremity of the Cheviot Hills, and 
stretches thence to the southward. A partial depression occurs 
about the line of the 65th parallel, but, with this exception, the high 
grounds nowhere exhibit any material depression imtil they sink 
towards the valley of the Trent. 

Among the most conspicuous elevations which belong to the Pen- 
nine range (from north to south) are the following : — 



Kilhope Law (North- 
umberland) . .2,196 feet 

Collier Law (Durham) 1,685 

Cross Fell (Cumber- 
land) . . . 2,927 

Kiekle FeU (York- 
shire) . . . 2,580 

Nine Standards (West- 
moreland) . . 2,136 

Water Crag (York- 
shire) . . . 2,187 

The Calf (Westmore- 
land) . . 2,188 

Shunnor Fell (York- 
shire) . . . 2,329 

Wild Boar Fell (West- 
moreland) . . 2,327 

Cam Fell (Yorkshire) 2,245 

Whemside (Yorkshire) 2,384 

Ingleborough (York- 
shire) . . . 2,373 

Pen-y-gent(Yorkshire) 2,270 

Fountain's Fell (York- 
shire) . . . 2,190 
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Rye Loaf (Yorkshire) 1,796 feet 

Great Whemside 
(Yorkshire) . . 2,310 

Pendle Hill (Lanca- 
shire) . . . 1,816 

Boulsworth Hill (Lan- 
cashire) . . . 1,689 

Whittle Hill (Lanca- 
shire) . . . 1,529 

Bivington Pike (Lan- 
cashire) . . . 1,545 

Blackstone Edge 
(Yorkshire andjjan- 
cashire) . . . 1,923 

Holme Moss (York- 
shire and Cheshire) 1,859 

Kinderscout, Peak 
(Derbyshire) . . 1,981 

Lord's Seat, Peak 
(Derbyshire) . . 1,816 

Axe-edge Hill, Peak 

(Derbyshire) . , 1,809 „ 

Weaver Hill (Stafford- 
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shire) . . . 1,154 
Cross Fell, the highest point of the range, is near the boT^^t ^1 
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Cumberland and Durham, and includes the sources of the Soatit 
Pjme and the Tees, both of them flowing into the (German 0c6an« 
Whemside, Ingleborough, Fen-y-gent, and Fendle, ac^join the Talley 
of the Bibble, which flows towiurds the western coast The Pennine 
range, indeed, includes throughout the watershed between the eastern 
and western seas, though the dividing line does not always coincide 
with that of the highest elevations. 

The Peak (in Derbyshire) is not an isolated hill, but a region of 
rounded hills and high moorlands, intersected by deep valleys. Ita 
highest point is Einderscout. From the Peak southwards, tiie high 
grounds sink towards the valley of the Trent, forming several long 
valleys or dales, which are watered by the tributaries of that river. . 

Geologically, the Pennine range is composed entirely of rocks 
belonging to the carboniferous series. Mountain limestone, the low- 
est of these in order of succession, extends continuously from the 
border of Scotland to the valleys of the Aire and Bibble (indud- 
ing the whole of the latter, as £af down as the neighbourhood of 
Preston), and reappears in the Peak district of Derbyshire. The 
intervening tract is composed of millstone-grit, which thronghout 
borders the higher limestone rocks on their eastern side. Coal ap- 
pears in immediate contact with the millstone-grit : — in the north, 
to the eastward of the high grounds; in the south, upon either side 
of them. 

Three considerable coal-fields, with a fourth of much smaller area, 
adjoin the Pennine region, and include some of its lower elevations. 
These are, the Northumberland and Durham, the Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, the Lancashire, and the North Staffordshire (or Pot- 
teries) coal-fields. 

Many portions of the Pennine range exhibit cavernous formations, 
which are a general characteristic of the mountain-limestone rocks. 
The famous "Devil's Cave," in the Peak, offers a well-known example. 
The Ingleborough caves are another. The streams in several in- 
stances disappear for a time beneath the surface. Thus, Malham 
Tarn, at the head of the Aire valley, discharges itself not by a sur- 
face channel, but by subterranean passages. The river Nidd is 
swallowed up near Lofthouse. Streams which gather on the moor- 
land fells sink in many places into smaller holes of limestone below, 
or wind through subterranean caverns.* 

2. The Cumbrian Moimtains form a distinct group, connected, 
however, with the Pennine chain by a transverse range of high 

* The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea-coast of Yorkshire. By John Phil- 
lip8» F.R.S. (London, 1865.) 
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ground, which divides the upper valleys of the Eden and the Lone. 
They fill the chief part of the peninsular region which terminates to 
the west in the high sandstone promontory of St. Bees Head. 
The principal elevations belonging to the Cumbrian group are : — 



Scaw Fell (Cumber- 
land) . . . 3,208 feet 

Helvellyn (Cumber- 
land and West- 
moreland) . .3,118 

Skiddaw (Cumber- 
land) . . . 3,022 

Fairfield (Westmore- 
land) . . . 2,950 

Great Gravel (Cum- 
berland^ . . 2,92d 

Bow Fell (Cumber- 
land and West- 
moreland) . . 2,914 

Bydal Head (West- 
moreland) . . 2,910 

Pillar (Cumberland) . 2,927 

Saddleback (Cumber- 
land) . . . 2,847 

Grassmere Fell (Cum- 
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Bed Pike (Cumber- 
land) . 

High Street (West- 
moreland) . 

Gnsedale Pike (Cum- 
berland) 

Coniston Old Man 
(Lancashire) 

Hill Bell (Westmore- 
land) . 

Langdale Pikes 
(Westmoreland) . 

High Pike (Cumber- 
land) . 

Causey Pike (Cum- 
berland) 

Black Combe (Cum- 
berland) 

Wansfell (Westmore- 
land) . 



2,750 feet 

2,700 

2,680 

2,633 

2,500 

2,400 

2,157 
2,030 
1,969 
1,590 
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berland) . . 2,756 

The higher portions of the Cumbrian group exhibit a more rugged 
and truly mountainous aspect than any other part of England, and 
they surpass any other elevations in altitude. Scaw Fell Pikes, 
the most central point of the system, is the highest mountain in 
England. The distinguishing feature of this region is found in its 
numerous lakes, which impart to its sceneiy a charm that is in 
general wanting elsewhere in South Britain. The valleys of this 
region, long and narrow in shape, radiate from its central point Uke 
the spokes of a wheel, and nearly eveiy one of them is the bed of a 
lake. 

The geological formation of the Cumbrian group exhibits for the 
most part rocks of slaty texture. These comprehend all the central 
and Idgher portion of this tract of country ^- that is, all the moun- 
tain region, properly so called. These slaty rocks belong to the 
Silurian period of geologists. They are surroimded on every side by 
sedimentary rocks of later origin, belonging principally to the car- 
Voniferous and new red sandstone epochs.* Upon the north-west 

• <'The lakes of the north of England (says Professor Phillips), like 
those of Scotland, Wales, and some districts of Ireland, are situated 
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there is a coal-field of moderate extent, which abnts upon the share 
of the Irieh Sea, and the workable strata of which dip beneath its 
waters. Iron ore of the most valuable kind abounds within the 
western portion of the mountain area. Veins of copper, lead, and 
other minerals, occur within the same region. The new red sand- 
stone of the coast, from Whitehaven southwards to St Bees Head, 
is extensively quarried as building stone. A valuable mine of plum- 
bago, or black lead (properly graphite\ is worked in the high valley 
of Borrowdale, in the heart of the mountain region. 

3. The Welsh Mountains consist neither of a single mountain 
range nor a succession of connected chains. They form rather an 
extensive mountain region, in some places spreading out into high 
plateaus intersected by deep valleys, and in others rising into peaks of 
considerable elevation, which constitute the summits of broad masses 
of highland. The highest elevations occur in general at a short 
distance from the west coast, on which side the mountains have a 
more rapid slope than on their eastern border. In South Wales, 
however, the most considerable elevations are in ranges which run in 
an east and west direction, and lie at some distance inland. 

The highest of the Welsh mountains is situated near the norths 
western extremity of the system, where the extensive mass of Snow- 
don rises into three summits of nearly equal height, the most elevated 
of them 3,590 feet above the sea, — a greater elevation than is at- 
tained in any part of Britain to the southward of the plain between 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde. Both to the north and south of 
Snowdon are many summits which are from 2,500 to above 3,000 fset 
in height 

About twenfy-seven miles to the S. by £. of Snowdon is Cader Idris, 
2,059 feet; to the eastward of a line joining these two points is an 
extensive area of country, comprehending the upper part of the' 
valley of the river Dee, which is probably not less than 600 feet 
above the level of the sea, even in its lower portions, and in which 
numerous high summits occur. The south-eastern boundary of thia 
region is formed by the Berwyn range, which bounds the valley of 
the Dee on the soutii, and in which the highest summits vary from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet in height, and many rise above 2,000 feet The 



among the most ancient of the stratified rocks, including slaty forma- 
tions with organic remains, and others still older, which have not as yet 
yielded any fossils. These strata form, in a general sense, one brosd 
ragged dome, surrounded on the fianks by later deposits of old red 
sandstone, mountain limestone, mSlstone-grit, coal, and new red sand- 
stone."— 6fco&»9y ofikiB EngHsk Lakfit. 
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fiountry lying between the western extremity of the Berwyn hUls and 
the high mass of Snowdon, embracing the chief part of Merioneth- 
shire, presents the most varied surface in Wales. The rivers which 
descend from its western slope, foiling into Cardigan Bay, run through 
narrow valleys, and form in their course a continual succession of 
rapids and cataracts. To the southward of Cader Idris a similar 
country extends along the shores of Cardigan Bay as far as the river 
^stwith. 

In the countiy which lies around the eastern and southern sides 
of the high tract above described, the mountains are of less 
elevation, though they stiU cover the greater part of the surface ; 
but the valleys here expand into greater breadth, and the Vale 
of Clwyd, watered by the river of that name, is a beautiful and 
fertile district, from five to seven miles across. The hills which 
bound the east side of this valley descend in gentle swellings and 
undulations into the plain of Cheshire. The peninsula of Caernar- 
von has a range of hills — an of&et from the Snowdon Mountains — 
running through its centre, but is low towards the shores on either 
side, except in its southernmost extremity. 

Plynlimmon — a huge mountain with three summits, the highest 
of which rises to 2,481 feet — lies ten or twelve miles distant from the 
shore of Cardigan Bay (lat. 62^ 28'). To the south and south-east 
of Plynlimmon, extending for a distance of about thirty miles, as far 
as a range called the Epynt Hills, is a mountain tract of veiy deso- 
late character, which forms the most extensive waste in Wales. It 
presents no regular chains, but a succession of rounded hills and de- 
pressions, the surface of which is covered with mosses and peat, 
resting upon clay. Some parts of it consist of extensive bogs, among 
which, however, are scattered tracts of pasture land, covered with 
thin herbage. The peat is extensively used as fuel. To the east of 
this high and desolate tract, the country is still hilly ; but with more 
gentle declivities, and interspersed with wider valleys, which admit 
of cultivation. The hiUs of Badnor Forest are 2,163 feet in height. 
This part of the country has a gradual slope eastward, towards the 
valley of the Severn, and is drained on the south by the river Wye 
and its tributaries. 

The southern declivities of the Epynt Hills are divided by the 
valley of the Usk from the extensive range of the Black Mountain, 
or Forest Fawr, which contains the highest summits in South Wales. 
The mountains of this range are too steep and rocky to admit of cul- 
tivation, but are in general covered with herbage, and afford good 
sheep-walks. They derive their epithet of 'Black* from the dark 
appearance presented by the heath when out . of blossom, and the 
dreary blackness of their general aspect. The highest summit of the 
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ehain, called the Van or Beacon of Brecknock (a few miles soutih of 
the town of that name), is 2,862 feet above the level of the sea. 

To the south of the Forest Fawr are the mountains of Glamorgan, 
which form an extensive and wide-spread region, stretching out 
in various directions ; these, though not so elevated as the hills far- 
ther north, present a more moimtainous aspect, from the steepness 
of their declivities, the narrowness of the valleys, and the pointed 
peaks and narrow ridges with which the upper parts are crowned. 
Between the southern edge of this mountain tract and the Bristol 
Channel extends the Plain or Vale of Glamorgan, an undulating 
district, intersected by hiUs of gradual slope and small elevation : 
this plain extends on the east into the adjacent county of Mon- 
mouth, where it forms a low, fiat tract near the coast, and is only 
preserved firom the inundations of the sea by embankments of great 
extent. This level region is extremely fertile. 

To the west of the Plain of Glamorgan, the country adjacent to 
the coasts of Caermarthen and Pembroke, and extending for some 
miles inland, has a gently undulating surface. Around the northern 
shores of Caermarthen Bay are some low, marshy tracts, of consider- 
able extent. The peninsula of Gt>wer, situated between Swansea 
Bay and the estuaiy called Buny Biver, is chiefly level, and re- 
sembles the Plain of Glamorgan. 

The greater part of the Welsh mountains consists of rocks 
which geologists know as the Upper and Lower Silurian formations, 
and is composed of hard limestones and shales, with variously 
coloured sandstones. The Lower Silurian strata occupy all the 
central and western part of the mountain region ; these are fre- 
quently of slaty texture, and slate is quarried in many parts of 
this tract, chiefly in the coimties of Caernarvon and Merioneth. 
The only metallic ores which occur in these rocks are lead and 
cobalt) both in small quantities, and also copper, towards the north- 
em part of the principality. But both at the north-eastern and 
southern extremities of the mountain region are extensive formations 
of carboniferous limestone, in which are valuable mineral deposits, 
including coal and iron, and also lead, copper, sinc^ and other 
metals. 

Among the principal summits within the Welsh mountain region 
are: — 



dnowdon (Caernar- 
von) . , . 8,570 feet 

Gamedd Llewellyn 
(Caernarvon) . 3,469 „ 



Cader Idris (Merio- 
neth) . . . 2,959 feet 

Airan Mowddy (Me- 
rioneth) . . 2,955 „ 
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Itoel Shiabod (Caer- 
narvon) . . 2,878 feet 

Beacons of Brecknock 2,862 „ 

Camedd-y-Filiast 
(Merioneth and 
Benbigh) . . ,, 

Arrenig (Merioneth) 2,816 „ 

Cradle (Brecknock) . 2,660 „ 

Bhinog Fawr (Merio- 
neth) . . . 2,34d „ 



Flynlimmon (Cardi- 
gan and Mont- 
gomery) . . 2,481 feet 
Radnor Forest . . 2,163 „ 
Precelly (Pembroke) . 1,767 „ 
Tregaron (Cardigan) . 1,747 ,» 
Blawrenge (Mon- 

month) . . . 1,720 „ 

Fenmaen-mawr(Caer- * 

narron). . . 1,540 „ 



4. The high grounds of Devon and Cornwall are divided from the 
region of the Welsh Mountains by the broad estuary of the Bristol 
Channel They comprehend, in the north of Devonshire (and 
partly within the adjacent county of Somerset) the tract known as 
Ezmoor ; in the centre and south of Devon, the extensive plateau of 
Dartmoor; and, in Cornwall, a prolonged succession of high moor- 
lands which stretch through the whole length of that county, 
terminating only in the promontories of the Lizard and the Land's 
End. 

The principal elevations within this part of England are : — 

On Exmoor, Dunkery Beacon (Somersetshire) . . 1,668 feet 



On Dartmoor : Yes Tor 2,050 

AmicombeHill 2,000 

KewlakeHill 1,925 

Cawsand Beacon 1,792 

RippinTor 1,549 

ButtertonHiU 1,203 

Comiah Heights : Brown Willy . . . , « 1,364 

Bough Tor 1,296 

ToberTor 1,127 

Sharp Point Tor .... 1,200 

TrewarthaTor .... 1,050 

Hensbarrow 1,027 
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Dartmoor, which constitutes the main mass of the Devonshire high- 
lands, forms a plateau of irregular surface, extendiug about twenty-two 
miles in the direction of north and south, and fourteen miles from east 
to west Granite rock forms the nucleus of the entire region, and the 
principal elevations consist of huge masses of the same material 
The highest point of Dartmoor, Yes Tor, is near its northern ex- 
tremity (three miles S. of Oakhampton). Amicombe Hill is between 
two and three miles to the soutiiiward ; Cawsand is further to the 
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east and north. The most elevated portions of the moor are found 
towards its northern and north-western extremity. The general ele- 
vation of the higher portion of the mountain plain is probably up- 
wards of 1,200 feet The steepest ascent to the mountain region is 
on the south, and the rivers on that side flow through deep and 
narrow valleys. 

The high surface of Dartmoor is a wild and in most parts a barren 
tract, with very little grass, and the soil is in many places boggy. 
The granite is extensively quarried for building-stone. The slaty 
rocks which extend around the east, south, and west sides of Bart- 
moor (constituting what geologists know as the Devonian forma- 
tion) are rich in mineral productions, including tin, copper, lead, 
iron, and manganese, as well as other metals in smaller quantities. 
Excellent limestone for building purposes, and also beautiful veined 
marbles, are worked in many places, chiefly near the south coast, 
and in the neighbourhood of Tor Bay. 

The river Tamar, which forms the boundary between Devonshire 
and Cornwall, divides the highlands of Dartmoor from the elevated 
masses of the latter county, the higher portions of which consist also 
of granite. The Cornish Highlands stretch through the entire extent 
of the county, not forming a connected moimtain chain, but a suc- 
cession of wide-spread moorlands. The most extensive, and also the 
highest, of these is in the same parallel as Dartmoor : it contains 
the hill called Brown Willy, 1,364 feet in height The high 
granite plain upon which this is situated extends about ten miles 
from east to west, and six or seven miles from north to south, and 
has an average height of about 800 feet It is a dreary waste, without 
trees, and, like Dartmoor, has a boggy soil The bottoms of the 
vaUeys are covered with bogs, in many places more than 12 feet 
deep, the lower part of which consolidates into peat 

In the more southern part of Cornwall, the highlands are of 
narrower extent, and form a single axis, which has a rapid slope 
towards the sea on either side. Hensbarrow, near St Austell, is 1,027 
feet high. In the extreme south-west peninsula, between St Ives 
and Mount's Bays, the mountains form several elevated masses, 
varying from 600 to 800 feet in height, and granite cli£& form the 
high promontory of the Land's End. The more eastern peninsula, 
which terminates in the Lizard, is composed of serpentine, a rock of 
volcanic origin. 

The Cornish highlands are the chief seat of produce of tin and 
copper, the principal mines of which are situated in the western 
part of the county, in the district between St. Austell and the 
Land's End: the mines chiefly occur at the points where the hard 
limestones and day slates are intersected by the granite rocks* 
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Lead is also vrorked, bat not to any great extent. Granite is ez- 
tensiyely quarried. 



The high regions above described, stretching, as they 
do with little interruption, from north to south along the 
whole western side of South Britain, exercised during the 
earlier periods of British history a highly important 
influence over the social condition of its inhabitants, and, 
as we shall hereailer see, they were long divided politically 
from the rest of the island. 



The hills found in other parts of England are in gene- 
ral of greatiy inferior altitude to the regions above 
described. They impart diversity of surface, however, to 
many parts of the island, especially to some of the northern, 
midland, western, and southern counties. These lesser 
elevations may be arranged (with reference merely to 
geographical position) under four headings :— 

1. The hilly regions in the neighbourhood of the north- 
eastern coast, between the Tees and the Wash. 

2. The high grounds which intervene between the "Wash 
and the course of the Thames. 

3. The hills which adjoin on either hand the valley of 
the Severn. 

4. The hills lying southward of the Thames, between 
that river and the shores of the Channel, with the adjacent 
high grounds to the westward, as &r as the valley of the 
Ex. 

1. The first of these regions comprehends the North York Moors, 
with the Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, Among these are 
the following elevations : — 

North York Moors: Botton Head 1,489 feet 

Loosehoe Hill .... 1,404 „ 

Black Hambleton .... 1,246 „ 

Bosebeny Topping . . . 1,022 „ 

York Wolds: Wilton Beacon 809 „ 

Between these tracts of high ground and the heights of the Pen- 
Bine xange, there intervenes the extensive plain of York, The 
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York Moors, and also the northernmost portion of the York VTolds, 
approach dose to the shores of the German Ocean. In the chief part 
of their extent, howeyer, the Wolds are diyided from the sea by a lov 
tract knoTm as Holdemess. The Wolds of Lincoln are similarly 
divided from the sea by an intervening tract of low country. 

The higher portions of the North York Moors belong geologically 
to the oolitic series : these are succeeded, on their lower extensions, 
by limestones of the lias period. 

The Wolds, both of York and Lincoln, consist entirely of chalk. 
Speeton Cli£^ on the shore of Filey Bay, is the most northwardly 
extremity of the chalk which forms so large a portion of the eastern 
and soutliem coast-line of England. 

2. The high grounds between the eastern side of the Wash and 
the north bank of the Thames comprehend — 

The Chiltem Hills. 

The East- Anglian Heights. 

The Middlesex and Essex Heights. 

The Chiltem Hills are a range of high chalk downs, which stretch 
in a north-eastwardly direction from the banks of the Thames (in 
the bend of the river which occurs between Henley and Wallingford) 
through the counties of Oxford and Buckingham, and into Hertford- 
shire. Thence the chalk is prolonged (in the same general direction 
of north-east, and passing a little to the east of the towns of Newr 
market and Cambridge) through the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, till it terminates at Hunstanton Cliff, on the east side 
of the Wash. It is to the northward prolongation of the Chiltem 
range that the name of East- Anglian Heights is, for the sake of a 
general designation, applied. Among the highest elevations in this 
prolonged range are Kensworth Hill, in the NW. of Hertford- 
shire, 004 feet, and Ivinghoe Beacon, 903 feet The Gog-Magog 
TTillfl (to the SE. of the town of Cambridge) are only 302 feet high. 

The Middlesex and Essex Heights comprehend the detached, 
high grotmds which lie to the northward of London — as the hillB of 
Harrow, Hampstead, and Highgate — ^with those that stretch through 
the middle portion of Essex (from the banks of the Lea and Boding, 
through Hainault and Epping Eorests, and thence to the neighbour- 
hood of Colchester). The elevation of these heights is inconsider- 
able, but they impart much diversity of surface to the district 
which they traverse. Langdon Hill, in Essex (SE. of Brentwood), 
reaches 620 feet above the sea. The summit of Highgate Hill is 
426 feet, of Hampstead 430 feet 

B. The river Severn runs, in the upper portion of its course, 
ttrougb the high region of the Welsli mounWna, ^ecrnxv^vts bead 
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waters from Plynlimmon. After leaying the mountain region 
(shortly before it enters the Shropshire plain), it flows through a 
valley of considerable breadth, bounded on either side by detached 
tracts of high ground. 

Among the high grounds which ac^oin the yalley of the Seyem 
and its estuary are : -* 



On the west 

Long Mynd (Shropshire). 
Caradoc HiUs (Shropshire). 
Wenlock Edge (Shropshire). 
Clee Hills (Shropshire). 
Abberley Hills (Worcestershire). 
Malyem Hills (Worcester 

and Hereford). 
Dean Forest (Gloucestershire). 






On the east. 

The Wrekin (Shropshire). 
Clent Hills (Worcestershire), 
lickey Hills (Worcestershire). 
Edge Hills (Oxford and War- 
wick). 
Cotswold Hills (Gloucestershire). 
Mendip Hills (Somerset). 
Polden Hills (Somerset). 
Quantock Hills (Somerset). 



The ground which bounds the yalley of the Severn to the eastward 
is generally of inconsiderable height in its northern part, but rises 
into hills further to the southward. The Wrekin (to the south-east 
of Shrewsbury) is a detached eminence, 1,320 feet in height. The 
Clent Hills (in the NE. part of Worcestershire) are 1,007 feet in 
elevatioli ; the Lickey Hills, further to the Southward, are about 800 
feetb The Edge Hills, on the borders of Oxfordshire and Warwick- 
shire, towards the south-western limit of the central plain of 
England, are 826 feet. . East of the valley of the lower Severn 
is the prolonged oolitic range of the Cotswold Hills^ the highest 
of which, — Cleeve Hill, near Cheltenham, — is 1,134 feet The 
Cotswold Hills (which derive their name from the ancient sheep- 
cots formed on the hills or wolds) terminate on the north-east side of 
the Avon of Bath and Bristol, the former of which cities they sur- 
round in a beautiful amphitheatre: Lansdown Hill, to the north of 
Bath, is 813 feet high. On the opposite side of the Avon, a few 
miles south of Bristol, is Dundiy Hill, an isolated eminence belonging 
to the same formation as the Cotswolds, 790 feet high. 

The Valley of the Severn is a continuation of the plain country 
of Cheshire and Lancashire, and, together with that tract, completely 
divides the mountains of Wales from the rest of the island. Its 
western boundary is formed by the high ground connected with 
Wenlock Edge and the elevations of the Clee Hills, in Shropshire — 
the Malvern Hills, on the borders of Worcestershire and Hereford- 
shire — and the hilly district of Dean Forest, further to the BQ\it\i. 

The ranges of high ground which occupy t^e 'wo&ttoEiL ^^^z^ ^1 
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Shropshire, to the east and south of the Sevem valley, exhibit much 
diversity of aspect The Breidden Hills (adjoining the extreme 
western border of Shropshire, but chiefly withhi Montgomeryshire) 
reach 1,199 feet. These hills immediately ac^oin, to the eastward, 
the valley of the upper Severn, by which they are divided from the 
mountains of Wales. To the east and south-eastward of the Breid- 
den Hills and their connected heights succeed the Stiper Stones, the 
Long Mynd, the Caradoc Hills, and the prolonged ridge of Wen- 
lock Edge, the three former lying in the general direction of N. and 
S., the last-named in that of NE. and SW. The highest point of 
the Long Mynd reaches 1,674 feet, and the Caradoc TTilla (in the 
neighbourhood of Church Stretton) 1,200 feet 

The Clee Hills rise to 1,805 feet Hereford Beacon, the highest point 
of the Malvern Hills, is 1,444 feet above the sea. The Malvern Fill" 
form a continuous but narrow range, nine miles in length, extend- 
ing nearly in a straight line from north to south : on the east they 
rise at a considerable angle from the level of the valley, but on the 
west their ascent is more gradual, and the country exhibits in that 
direction a succession of low hills for the distance of some miles. 

The high tract of Dean Forest has an elevation of about 900 feet, 
and forms a kind of undulating table-land, in some parts bleak and 
bare, in others yielding a short grass well adapted for sheep-pas- 
turage. The wooded part consists of oak and beech trees, which 
formerly supplied a great quantity of valuable timber. 

4. The portion of England lying south of the Thames, and em- 
bracing the extensive tract of country which stretches westward 
from the coast of Kent to the valley of the Devonshire Ex, is 
chiefly distinguished by the prolonged ranges of chalk downs which 
stretch through the larger portion of its extent 

The chalk of the southern counties forms two well-marked lines 
of elevation, distinguished respectively as the North and South 
Downs. The North Dovms stretch from the neighbourhood of 
Dover, through Kent and Surrey, into the north of Hampshire. 
The South Downs extend from Beachy Head westward along the 
coast of Sussex and thence through the middle part of Hampshire 
(past Winchester) to the neighbourhood of Salisbury. Both ranges 
consist throughout of chalk. 

In the east part of Kent, the chalk tract of the North Downs 
spreads out to a considerable breadth ; but in advancing westward, 
it gradually assumes more of the character of a single ridge. The 
elevation of the hill upon which Dover Castle stands, on the north- 
east-side of the town of Dover, is 469 feet : the hills near Holling- 
boum, east of Maidstone, exceed 600 feet: Botley Hill, on the 
borders of Kent and Surrey, is 880 feet Leith Hill, 967 feet, to 
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the south-west of Dorking, in Surrey, and also Hind Head, further 
westward, are separated from the range of downs by a slight de- 
pression : neither of these two belongs to the chalk formation. To 
the west of Guildford, the high lands form a narrow ridge, which 
has the name of the Hog's Back, and runs westward in an unbroken 
line, for a distance of 6^ miles, to the neighbourhood of Famham : 
the high road between these places runs on the top of the ridge. In 
the north-west comer of Hampshire, on the borders of Berkshire, 
are Highclere Beacon, 900 feet, and Inkpen Beacon, 1,011 feet, the 
latter of which is the highest chalk hill in the island. 

The country on the north side of the range above traced has a 
gradual slope towards the valley of the Thames, exhibiting for the 
most part a varied and undulating surface, with rounded hills and 
elevated downs, as the high grounds about Epsom, and also Ban- 
Itead Downs, in the north of Surrey ; and Bagshot Heath, further 
westward, in the neighbourhood of Windsor. 

From Beachy Head, which consists of chalk cliffs 664 feet high, 
the South Downs run near the shores of the English Channel as far 
west as Brighton, whence they diverge inland, leaving between 
their base and the sea a tract of undulating surface, which 
gradually increases in breadth as the .hills stretch further west. 
Ditehling Beacon (six miles to the north of Brighton) is 814 feet 
high ; Books Hill Beacon (four miles north of Chichester), 702 feet ; 
and Butser Hill (near Petersfield, in Hampshire), 882 feet. A 
transverse ridge of chalk, called the Alton Hills, runs northward from 
Butser Hill, and connects the South with the North Downs. 

A considerable part of the district intervening between the North 
and South Downs, embracing the south-west portion of Kent and the 
adjacent portions of Sussex and Surrey, is called the Weald, from 
the ancient Saxon name for wood. This was formerly an immense 
forest, inhabited by swine and deer, and it still includes some ex- 
tensive woodlands ; but the greater part is now under cultivation, 
and is a highly fertile tract of country, the principal seat of the 
hop-culture. 

Neither the North nor the South Downs form continuous ridges, 
but, like the chalk elevations in other parts of the island, are in 
several places cut through by river-valleys. The watershed be- 
tween tlie streams which flow on the one side into the English 
Channel, and those which in another direction join the basin of 
the Thiunes, is found in a range of heights intermediate between 
the North and South Downs, and belonging to a distinct forma- 
tion, — that called the Wealden (from the district of the Weald, 
above mentioned), which consists of various clays and sands. The 
ehain oi the Wealden Heights commences near Folkestone Cto the 

D 
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soutli-west of Dover), and extends throngh the sontli part of 
Kent, and nearly along the northern borders of Sussex, where 
it forms the high ground of Ashdown and Tilgate Forests. Some 
parts of this range are from 600 to 800 feet high : Crowborough 
Beacon, on Ashdown Forest, is 804 feet. 

In the south part of Kent, adjacent to Dunge Ness, is a marshy 
tract) called Boniney Marsh, a large portion of which consists oi 
land reclaimed from the sea, and preserved from its inundations by 
artificial means. 

In the southern part of Wiltshire, and chiefly on the west side of 
the valley of the Avon, is Salisbury Plain, a tract of high undulating 
country, which extends about 20 miles from east to west, and about 
16 from north to south. It is for the most part a barren and wood- 
less district, covered with a short thin grass, and only admitting of 
cultivation in the valleys of the streams by which it is crossed. 
The mean height of Salisbury Plain above the level of the sea is 
perhaps ftpm 500 to 600 feet. The Marlborough Downs, a similar 
tract, adjoin Salisbury Plain on the north, and stretch eastward into 
the adjacent county of Berkshire, towards the valley of the Thames. 

The high grounds of Salisbury Plain and the Marlborough Downs 
belong to the chalk formation, and are united on the east with the 
ranges of the North and South Downs ; on the north-east they are 
only divided by the course of the Thames from the chalk of the 
Chiltem and East- Anglian Hills, already described. The basin of 
the lower Thames forms a deposit of clay, which is thus inter- 
mediate between two great lines of cretaceous formations. 

The chalk of Salisbury Plain is prolonged to the south-west, 
through the northern part of Dorsetshire, as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Beaminster, in that county. The continuous range of high 
ground which the chalk downs here form has sometimes been design 
nated the Dorset Heights. Horn Hill, near Beaminster, is the 
western extremity of the chalk formation. From Horn TTill a range 
of chalk heights runs eastward, at a short distance from the coast, 
through the peninsula called the Isle of Purbeck, where it terminates 
in the clifi& of Ballard Down, opposite the Needles, in the Isle of 
Wight, fifteen miles further to the east. A line of chalk hills extends 
through the centre of the Isle of Wight, from the Needles, on the 
west, to Culver CHff, on the east side : the highest point of this, 
Motteston Down, is 698 feet ; but St. Catherine's Hill, in a detached 
range near Uie south point of the island, is 830 feet in height, and 
is the most elevated part of the island. 

The chalk ranges of the South Downs and their western prolonga- 
tion through Dorsetshire, on the one side, and those of the Purbeck 
Heights and the Isle of Wight, on the other, mark the limits of ao 
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extensive basin of clay, which embraces the soath part of Hampshire, 
with the adjacent portions of Sussex and Dorsetshire, as well as the 
northern shores of the Isle of Wight Towards the eastern part 
of this basin is Portsdown, an isolated mass of chalk, 447 feet 
high. In its central part» between the Avon and the estoaiy of 
Southampton Water, is the high tract of the New Forest, a wooded 
district, which supplies abimdance of oak and other timber. 

From the south-western extremity of Salisbuiy Plain, a succession 
of high groimds (not forming, however, any continuous range of great 
extent) may be toiced westward along the borders of Somersetshire, 
dividing that county &om the adjoining counties of Dorset and 
Devon. A portion of these have been already spoken o^ under the 
name of the Dorset Heights. Further to the westward are the 
Blackdown HiUs, on the borders of Somerset and Devon, which form 
the southern boundary of the Vale of Taunton. 

In the most western part of Somerset, and the north of Devon- 
shire, is ExmooTf a high tract of land of considerable extent, which 
measures about 20 miles from east to west, and about 12 from north 
to south. Dunkery Beacon, its highest point, is 1,706 feet above the 
sea. The higher portions of Exmoor contain- peat swamps of many 
acres in extent : it is almost destitute of trees, except on the banks 
of the rivulets by which it is watered, and which chiefly belong to 
the vaUey of the Ex. The whole tract forms an extensive sheep- 
pasture. 

The high grounds of Exmoor, the Blackdown and Dorset Hills, 
Salisbury Plain, and the Marlborough Downs, with the southern and 
south-eastern slopes of the Cotswold Hills, enclose on three sides a 
considerable tract of coxmtry, belonging to the basin of the Bristol 
Channel, and watered by rivers which flow into that estuary. 
The limits of this tract nearly coincide with those of the county of 
Somerset, which has great variety of surface. 

In the north part of Somersetshire are the Mendip HUls^ which 
ran in a general direction of east and west : their top forms a high 
flat, with a rapid slope on either side. The highest of the Mendip 
Hills is 1,100 feet; they belong chiefly to the mountain-limestone 
formation, and contain lead and calamine, as well as copper, man- 
ganese, and ochre. 

To the south and south-west of the Mendip HiUs is Brent Marsh, 
a low tract of land, which is naturally an immense swamp, but has 
been much improved by draining. It contains a great deal of peat, 
which furnishes fuel to the inhabitants. South of this marshy 
district are the Polden BillSf a range of trifling elevation ; and 
farther west^ on the opposite side of the valley of the Parret, the 
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Quantock Hills, the highest parts of which are 1,270 feet in devation. 
The Quantock Hills are separated from the Blackdown Hills by the 
Vale of Taunton, a highly fertile tract. 

The most eastern part of Devonshire, "with the adjacent portion of 
the county of Dorset, extending westward from the termination of 
the chalk ranges, is a hilly tract, in which are some ranges of high 
land, of small extent; these stretch from the neighbourhood of the 
Blacidown Hills to the sea-coast, and fill up the tract watered by 
the rivers Axe and Otter. PiUesdon Pen, in the western extremity 
uf Dorset, is 934 feet high. 

The south-western extremity of England forms a peninsular 
/egion, the high grounds of which are divided from the rest of the 
island by the valleys of the rivers Ex and Tawe, — the former flow- 
ing into the English Channel, the latter into Barnstaple Bay, at 
the entrance of the Bristol ChanneL A straight line drawn from 
the town of Exeter to Baggy Head, on the north side of Barnstaple 
Bay, marks the north-eastern limit of the high lands of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, which attain a greater elevation than any other part of 
England to the south of the Trent. 



Plains and Vallets. — The most extensive area of per- 
fectly level ground in the island is found upon the eastern 
coast of England, adjoining the shores of the Wash. This 
is the tract known as the district of the Fens, from the 
marshy aspect which formerly distinguished it, when un- 
reclaimed by culture. Some tracts of like description, but 
of much smaller extent, occur on other parts of the coast 
The plains and valleys which elsewhere alternate with the 
hilly parts of the island are by no means flat or monotonous 
in aspect, but present almost throughout that pleasing 
variety of undulating surface which is the general charac- 
teristic of English scenery. 

For the sake of precise description, we may enumerate 
the following as the principal plains and valleys within the 
Bouthem half of Britain : — 



1. The York Plain. 

2. The Cumbrian Plain. 
8. The Cheshire Plain. 

4. The Valley of the Severn. 
6. The Plain of Glamorgan. 



6. The Central Plain. 

7. The Fen District. 

8. The Eastern Plain. 

9. The Valley of the Thames. 
10. The District of the Weald. 
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1. The Plain or Vale of York slopes eastward from the high 
grounds of the Pennine chain towards the German Ocean. Only its 
northwardly portion, however, reaches the sea : in its middle and 
southward divisions the Moorlands and Wolds of Yorkshire, and the 
Wolds of Lincoln, limit the plain to the eastward, and divide it from 
the ocean. In its farthest limits, the extent of the plain is npwardc 
of 160 miles in the direction of north and south. East and west, 
it measures about 30 miles across, in a line with the dtj of York, 
but further south, under the parallel of the Humber — its widest 
portion — expands to a breadth of 45 miles. That portion of the 
plain which lies to the north of the Tees (within the counties of 
Ihirham and Northumberland) is narrowed by the near approach 
which the high grounds of the Pennine chain there make to the 
waters of the G-erman Ocean. 

The York Plain includes one of the most extensive river-valleys 
in the island — that formed by the united streams of the Ouse and 
the Trent, and within the very heart of which, upon the banks of 
the Ouse, the ancient city of York is situated. The lower portions 
of the rivers Tees, Wear, and Tyne, also fall within its limits, to the 
northward. 

The western division of this extensive plain belongs, geologically, 
to the carboniferous system, all three members of which — moun- 
tain limestone, millstone-grit, and coal-measures — are largely de- 
veloped within its limits. The high grounds of the Pennine range, 
by which it is bordered on the west, are almost wholly composed of 
carboniferous limestone. The millstone-grit and the coal-measures 
are succeeded to the eastward by a narrow belt' of magnesian 
limestone, which runs (in the direction of north and south) through 
nearly the whole length of the plain, and within the limits of which 
are worked numerous quarries of good building-stone. To this suc- 
ceeds a somewhat broader belt of new red sandstone. The eastern 
limits of the plain are marked by the oolitic limestones of the North 
York Moors, and the chalk of the Wolds. 

The extensive plain above described includes two considerable 
coal-fields — one within the counties of Northumberland and Bur- 
ham (where, the plain reaches on the east to the waters of the. 
German Ocean), the other stretching through the West Biding of 
Yorkshire and into the ac^oining counties of Derby and Not- 
tingham. 

■ 2. The tract here distinguished as the Cumbrian Plain adjoins 
the upper portion of the Solway Firth, and includes the broader part 
of the valley of the Eden. The greatest dimensions are east and 
ifi'est, in which direction the plain measures about 30 miles across. 
The hiUs on its eastern side rise with a steep ascent 
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The greater part of this plain belongs to the new red sandstone 
formation. It is bordered on the sonth by a belt of magnesian 
limestone. The tract immediately adjoining the head of the Solway 
Firth is low and mossy. This forms the well-known Solway HosBi 
part of which faUs within the Scotch border. 

3. The Cheshire Flain comprehends, together with the middle and 
western portions of the county of that name, a large part of the 
adjoining coimty of Lancaster, including the coast district fsom 
Morecambe Bay southward, and all the tract watered by the middle 
and lower portions of the Mersey. The plain coimtry is limited to 
a mere narrow strip along the northerly portion of tiie Lancashire 
coast, but in the south of Lancashire, and in the adjacent county of 
Chester, it has a breadth of fcom 30 to 35 miles. 

Tertiary formations immediately adjoin the Lancashire coast» but 
the larger part of the Cheshire plain belongs to the new red sand- 
stone formation. Vast beds of rock-salt, and also brine-spnugs^ 
occur within the yalley of the river Weaver, the most considerable 
affluent of the Mersey. The southward portion of Lancashire in- 
cludes an extensive coal-field, which extends from the plain country 
over the high moorlands belonging to the Pennine chain. 

4. The Valley of the Severn (limiting the term to the country 
watered by that river after it has issued from the mountain region) 
forms a southwardly continuation of the Cheshire Plain. Together" 
with that tract, it completely divides the mountains of Wales from 
the rest of the island. The broadest portion of the Severn Valley 
is to the north of the city of Worcester, where it measures about 
15 miles across. But its breadth is much more limited in the chief 
part of its extent^ by the closer approach of the high grounds upon 
either side. 

Portions of the Valley of the Severn are locally distinguished as 
the Vale of Worcester, the Vale of Gloucester, and the Vale of 
Berkeley. The last-mentioned of these lies wholly to the east of the 
river, in its lower course, and stretches along the foot of the Cots- 
wold Hills. The Vale of Evesham, which opens into the Valley of 
the Severn on the eastward, is watered by the Upper Avon. These 
valleys are throughout distinguished by great natural beauty, and 
uniformly possess a rich and fertile soiL 

The predominant geological feature of the region is new red sand- 
stone, bordered on the east by limestone of the lias period, and on 
the west by old red sandstone. The Shrewsbury, Coalbrook Dale, 
Dean Forest, and Bristol coal-fields, fall either within or immediately 
adjacent to its limits. 

5. The Plain of Glamorgan (or Vale of Glamorgan, as it is locally 
termed) stretches along the northern shores of the Bristol Chann^ 
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r a length of aboTe 40 miles, and with a breadth, in its widest 
Lit, of about 10 miles. It is for the most part an nndnlating 
gion. The eastward continuation of the plain, extending from Gla- 
organ into the a<^'oining county of Monmouth, is low and flat near 
le coast, and is- only preserved from inundation by artificial means, 
bis strictly level tract is a region of great natural fertility. 

6. The term " Central Plain ** may be used to designate that 
>rtion of England which includes the laiger number of the midland 
tiinties, embracing in the direction of north and south the country 
hich extends &om the banks of the Trent to the upper portion of 
LB Thames Valley, and reaching east and west from the hills that 
>rder the Severn Valley to the low groands of the Fen district, 
his is not a level plain, but rather a moderately elevated and 
idulating region, without any prominently marked variety of sur- 
ce. Many of the principal rivers of England have their origin 
I this district, which, however, exhibits no well-defined line of 
atershed, and is devoid of any striking feature of superficial con- 
»ur. Its average elevation varies from 200 to 400 feet : the town 
' Buckingham is 265 ft.,— Northampton, 274 ft.,— Oakham, 362 
., — Leicester, 326 ft., — and Birmingham, 349 ft., above the sea. 
he tract between the sources of the Welland and the Nen, which 
3W into the Wash, — the Avon, which runs past Stratford and 
vesham into the Severn, — and the Soar, which belongs to the 
isin of the Trent, — has perhaps the greatest average elevation, 
he sources of all these rivers are within a few miles of each other 
-those of the Welland and the Avon less than three miles apart; 
le Ouse, and some of the tributaries of the Thames, have their 
rigin in the more southern part of the same region. 

Three detached coal-fields occur in the central plain, in the neigh- 
ourhoods of Coventry, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and Dudley, all situated 
>waTds its northern and western portion ; the last is of the greatest 
Ktent, and is the seat of an extensive iron manufacture. 

7. The District of the Fens embraces the low tract lying round 
ie shores of the Wash, and derives its name from the fact of its 
aving formed, in a natural state, a vast fenny or swampy region, a 
urge portion of which was formerly covered, at least at intervals, 
y the sea. It extends over parts of the coimties of Lincoln, North- 
mpton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk — the first- 
amed of them including the laiger portion of its area. Geogra- 
hically, the low tract which intervenes between the Lincolnshire 
Voids and the sea, with the district of Holdemess, to the north of 
lie Humber, and the low groimds which border that river up to the 
onfluence of the Trent and the Ouse, belong to the same region. 

The fenny nature of this extensive tract of country was due to its 
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almost perfect level, which gave no sufficient outfall to the waters* 
The substratum of the Pen district consists of stiff clay, upon 
which is a coyering of earth and accumulated vegetable matter: 
many parts of it are now very fertile, but have only been rendered 
80 by immense outlay of money, and the drainage of .the whole region 
is still imperfect.* In the western part of the Fens there were for- 
merly some extensive shallow lakes or meres, which owed their 
origin to the accumulation of water £rom the flatness of the whole 
district, and the consequent want of outfalL The largest of these 
was Whittlesea Mere, which exceeded two miles in length : it has 
within a recent period been drained, and an area of above 1,500 
acres reclaimed for cultivation. 

8. The Eastern JPtain of England is the generally level tract 
which extends between the district of the Fens and the shores of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, the larger portion of which coimties 
falls within its limits. Geologically, this tract is divided between the 
cretaceous and the tertiary formations, together with, on portions of 
the coast, masses of drift, and other rocks of recent or post-tertiary 
origin. 

The chalk of this part of England begins on the north at Hun- 
stanton Cliff, on the eastern side of the Wash, and extends thence 
without any break to the valley of the Thames.t Chalk forms the 

* A large portion of the Fen country is commonly known by the name 
of the Bedford Level, from the circumstance of the ^arl of Bedford hav- 
ing formed a company for the purpose of its drainage, in the time of 
Charles I. The drainage was originally effected by means of windmills, 
after the practice common in Holland, and the water thereby raised 
into artificial channels and carried off to the sea; steam-engines arei 
now chiefly employed for this purpose. The most swampy region, and 
that which has caused the greatest expense in drainage, belongs to the 
lower courses of the Ouse and Nen, and the low grounds about March, 
Wisbeach, and Whittlesea. The earliest reclaimers of the soil in this 
district were the Romans, whose causeways, stretching across the marsh- 
land, are still traceable. Next after them, the Saxons (whose former 
abodes, on the marshy shores of Friesland, had made them intimately 
familiar with such conditions of nature) laboured in the same work. 
Religious recluses settled, in numerous instances, upon reed-grown 
islands which rose above the general level of the surrounding fens, and 
found a safe retreat in such spots. Ely, Crovland, Thorney, Ramsay, and 
other abbeys, were so situated. Canute, sailing in his ships over the sur- 
rounding waters, listened to the monks of Ely singing. The district, 
however, for centuries after those times, and down even to a recent 
period, remained for the most part a swampy wilderness, and unhealthy 
vapours rose everywhere from the damp soil. Ague and fever abounded, 
and an ague-stroke was familiarly known in the Fens as ** an arrest by 
the bailiff of marsh-land.'* (Ltve< of the Engineers, by Samuel Smiles: 
London, 1861.) 

t See ante, p. 80. 
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subsoil tliiroiigh more than two-thirds of the area of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. An irregular line drawn from the neighbourhood of Cromer, 
on the Norfolk coast, past Norwich, to the river Orwell, above 
Ipswich, and thence to the valley of the river Lea, below Hertford, 
divides the chalk from the clay of the London basin and the " crag " * 
of the eastern coast Upon the coasts both of Norfolk and Suffolk 
the estuaries of the streams are bordered by alluvial matter, consist* 
ing of clay, gravel, and boulders, known by the general name of 
"drifL" 

9. The Valley of the Thames stretches back from the ^t^nsivd 
estuary of that river to within less than 30 miles of the western 
coast, and is bordered on either side by the high grounds described 
in a preceding page-f These grounds nowhere reach any consider- 
aHe height in the immediate neighbourhood of the river, excepting 
in the bend which it makes some miles above Heading, where the 
chalk of the Chiltem Hills abnis upon the stream. 

The lower portion of the Thames valley coincides with the exten- 
sive deposit of days and sandsj known geologically as the London 
day. This attains its greatest breadth in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, and spreads over by far the larger part of the county of 
Essex. Above London its breadth gradually lessens, and it becomes 
lostiin the chalk within the western part of Berkshire.:|: Eresh-wate^ 
d^to^t^.border the day in the lower portion of the Thames estuary, 
upo^ either side. Above Abingdon, the course of the Thames ii 
thi^mgh- the various deposits which belong to the oolitic limestone 
group. 

10. The District of the Weald indudes parts of the coxmties of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. It is an extensive plain or valley, en- 
dosed* on three, sides — the north, west, -and- south — by the high 
grounds of the chalk. The range of ground described under the name 
of the Wealden Heights (p. 33) intersects it in the direction of 
east and west, and forms the line of division, or watershed, between 
the streams that join the Thames and those that flow into the 
English Channel. 

Geologically, the tract of the Weald represents an extensive 

* The term ** crag *' is applied to a shelly deposit of sand, clay, and 
gravel, belonging to the older divisions of the tertiary series, and ex- 
ten^yely devdoped in this part of England. 



j* See ante, pp. 80, 83. 



The clay reappears in the south of Hampshire, and covers an exten- 
sive area in that county, stretching along the line of the southern coast 
from the neighbourhood of Brighton on me east to the Isle of Purbeck 

S Dorsetshire) on the west. It mclades all the northern division of the 
e of Wight This clay basin is completely endosed by the chalk. 
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estoaiy, witliin which were deposited numeroiui plants and animals 
that were among the former inhabitants of the older adjacent for* 
mations, and the remains of which are now found mixed with the 
sedimentary deposits of marine origin. Fresh-water shells also occur 
within its limits. The name of "the Wealden group" has been 
given to the variously coloured dajs^ sands, shelly limestones, and 
shales, which belong to this extensive area. 

Some of the less extensiye valleys of England and 
Wales are enumerated in the subjoined list. These fonn 
party in several instances, of the laiger tracts of ground 
already noticed : — 



Vale of Aylesbury, in Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Vale of Blackmore, in Dorset- 
shire. 

Vale of Berkeley, in Gloucester- 
shire. 

Borrowdale, in Cumberland. 

Vale of Catmoss, in Butlandshire. 

Vale of Cleveland, in Yorkshire. 

Dovedale, in Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire. 

Vale of Evesham, in Worcester- 
shire. 

Vale of Gloucester, in Gloucester- 
shire. 

Vale of Llanberns, in Caernarvon- 
shire. 

Vale of Llangollen, in Denbigh- 
shire. 



Vale of Lorton, in Cumberland. 

Vale of Pewsey, in "Wiltshire. 

Yale of Pickering, in Yorkshire. 

Vale of Bed Horse, in Warwick^ 
shire. 

Bibblesdale, in Yoikshire and 
Lancashire. 

Swaledale, in Yorkshire. 

Vale of St. John, in CmnberlancL 

Vale of Taunton, in Somerset. 

Teesdale, in Durham and York- 
shire. 

Vale of Wardour, in Wiltshire. 

Weardale, in Durham. 

Wensleydale, in Yorkshire. 

Vale of White Horse, in Berk- 
shire. 

Vale of Worcester, in Worcester- 
shire. 



Islands: — The islands which adjoin the coasts of England 
and Wales are much less nunierous than those belonging 
to North Britain. Several of them lie so nearly adjacent 
to the mainland as almost to form a portion of it, and their 
insularity is scarcely noticeable upon an ordinary map, imless 
of large scale. This is not the case, however, with Man, 
Anglesey, and "Wight, the three largest of the number ; nor 
with the group of the Scilly Islands, at the mouth of the 
Channel. In some instances, as in the Isle of Thanet, 
now only divided j&om the mainland of Kent by the river 
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Stour and a narrow ofiset by that stream, the division 
was £>rmerlj much more complete than is at present the 
case. 

The Isle of Man is situated in the Irish Sea, nearly equi- 
distant between the three divisions of the United Khigdom 
•— England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is, however, rather 
nearer to the Scotch than to the English coast. Man is now 
reckoned to England, though not belonging to either of the 
English counties, nor having any direct representation in 
the Imperial parliament. Long a distinct kingdom, it has 
still some peculiar political privileges. 

The northern extremity of the Isle of Man is distant 30 
miles (in direct measure) from St. Bees Head, on the coast 
of Cumberland. From Burrow Head, on the coast of 
Wigtown, Scotland, it is 18 miles distant, and from the Mull 
of Galloway 25 miles. The Isle of Man measures 80 miles 
in its greatest length, and has an average breadth of about 
10 miles ; its area is 220 square miles (56,980 hectares). 
The interior of this island is high, a range of hills running 
through it in a NE. and SW. direction ; the most elevated 
summit, called Sneafield, nearly in its centre, is 2,004 feet in 
height. Its extreme northern portion is low, and consists of 
tertiary formations. Owing to the central position of this 
island, all the different portions of the British Archipelago, 
— Ireland, Scotland, England, and Wales, — can be seen 
from its hills in clear weather. 

The Isle of Man is rich in its mineral productions, which 
embrace lead, copper, silver, iron, and manganese, as well 
as good slate and building stone. The lead ore is that 
chiefly worked, and copper, iron, and tin, to a smaller 
extent. Of the total area of the island, about 140 square 
miles are fit for tillage, the remainder consisting of hill, 
conmion, and waste land. The Calf of Man is a small 
rocky island off the south-west extremity of the larger 
island : some sheep are reared, and turnips grown, on its 
■ur&ce. 
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The Isle of Anglesey (with Holyhead Island, which 
adjoins it on the west) forms one of the Welsh counties. 
Anglesey is separated from the mainland by the Menai 
Strait: it measures 20 miles in length from north to 
south; and 22 miles from east to west; and, including 
the adjacent island of Holyhead, has an area of 30% 
square miles (78,218 hectares). The surface of Anglesey 
is generally level, with a few gentle risings: in the 
northern part, the Parys Mountain reaches 473 feet in 
height. The whole island is rich in mineral productions, 
and copper ore is found within a few feet of the Rur£ice^ 
forming, in some places, a mass or bed of considerable 
thickness. In the Parys moimtain, both copper and lead 
ores are abundant, and also sulphate of copper and native 
sulphur. In the eastern half of the island there is a small 
but productive coal-field. 

Holyhead Island (on which is the town of Holyhead) 
is elevated in its north-western part, the highest point 
being more than 700 feet above the sea-leveL It ifl 
united to Anglesey by two long embankments, over which 
the coach-road, and also the line of the Chester and Holy- 
head railway, are carried. 

The Isle of "Wight lies in the English Channel, off thtf 
southern coast of England, from which it is divided by the 
channel called the Solent. This channel measures, in ita 
narrower portion to the westward, about 3 miles across: 
its eastern and broader part, which is known as Spithead, ia 
above 4 miles wide. 

The Isle of Wight measures 23 miles in its extreme 
dimensions east and west, and 13 miles from north to 
south. Its superficial area is 135 square miles (34,965 
hectares). Its surface is beautiftdly diversified with hiH 
and dale, the higher points of the land, in the centre and 
South of the island, reaching altitudes of above seven and 
eight hundred feet.* 

* See antCf p. 34. 
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The Isle of Wight possesses great diversity" of geological 
Drmation. The northern half belongs to the clay basin of 
he opposite coast : the middle and south of the island 
onsist principally of cretaceous rocks, divided by a narrow 
»and of Wealden sand. The chalk of the Isle of Wight 
txtends in a direct line through the greatest length of the 
sland, from Culver Cliff, nearly at its eastern extremity, 
o Freshwater Bay, at its opposite extreme. The weU- 
mown rocks called " the Needles " are the westernmost ex- 
xemity of the chalk. 

The smaller islets adjoining the English coast are : — 

On the easty within the German Ocean, 

Holy Island^ or Lindisfarne; the little group of the 
Fern Islands, and the small island of Coquet ; all belonging 
!o Northujnbcrland. Lindisfame is joined to the mainland, 
it low water, by a broad expanse of sand. It measures nine 
tniles in circumference, and contains 1,020 acres (about 1| 
square miles). The soil of one half the island is little better 
than sand, and is stocked with rabbits : the other half is 
under cultivation. The Fern group includes seventeen 
rocky islets. Coquet Island lies off the mouth of a river 
of the same name. 

Mersea, Wallsea, Foulness, and Canvey Islands, all of 
which form part of the Essex coast, and are only divided 
from the mainland by narrow creeks. All these islands are 
low and flat ; they possess a fertile soil. Canvey is within 
the estuary of the Thames : the others line the coast 
between Shoebury Ness and the mouth of the river Colne. 
Thanet and Sheppey, both of which belong to Kent. 
The eastern extremity of Thanet is the promontory of the 
North Foreland, formed by the chalk cliffs which line this 
portion of the coast. The Isle of Thanet has an area of 
about 40 square miles. The main channel of the river 
Stour bounds it on the south: a branch of this river 
— now a mere ditch, but formerly a wide stream, known 
as the river Wantsum — forms its western limit. This 
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Stream was ancientlj wide enough to admit the pasBRge 
of large yessels. 

Sheppey adjoins the estuary of the Medway ; it is divided 
from the mainland by the principal channel of that river 
on the west, and by a branch of it, called the East Swale, 
upon the south. Sheppey is 9 miles long by 3 broad, 
and has an area of about 83 square miles. It is of tertiary 
formation. The cliffs on its north coast abound in pyrites, 
from which copperas is extracted. The south part of the 
island is low and marshy. 

On the south coast, within the English Channel, 

Portsea, Hayling, and Thomey Islands, off the coast of 
Hampshire, and nearly fronting the eastern division of the 
Isle of Wight. These are formed by arms of the sea which 
indent the coast of the mainland, and penetrate for some 
miles into the interior. The bay to the west of Portsea 
Island forms Portsmouth Harbour ; that to the east (be- 
tween Portsea and Hayling Islands) is Langston Harbour. 
East of Hayling is Chichester Harbour. 

Portsea Island has the town of Portsmouth at its south- 
western extremity : it is only divided from the mainland 
by a narrow creek. The channel which divides Hayling 
Island from the mainland is (at high water) nearly half a 
mile across. Portsea and Hayling Islands front the open 
waters of the Channel. Thorney Island, which is of 
smaller size, is enclosed within the estuary which limits 
Hayling Island on the east. 

Purbeck and Portland Islands are portions of the Dorset- 
shire coast. Both are in reality peninsulas. The Isle of 
Portland (the termination of which forms Portland Bill) is 
connected with the mainland by a singular ridge of shingle, 
10 miles long, composed of loose roimded stones, and 
known as the Chesil Bank. 

Drahe^s Island is a bold rock, within the broader portion 
of Plymouth Sound. 

^e JSdd^stone (on which is a weJi-kno^m lighthouse) is 
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. rock lying SW. from Plymoutli Sound, and distant 9 
ailes from the entrance of that estuary. 

On the west, within the Irish Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Walnei/y and a few smaller adjacent inlets, lie near the 
»ast of Fumess (Lancashire), off the west side of More- 
simbe Bay. "Walney is 8 miles long by less than half 
i mile broad : it consists of moss or peat, and is so low as 
o be at times nearly immdated by the tide. Old Barrow 
hland, Peel Island, Foulney Island, and a few of still 
analler size, are situated between Walney and the main- 
and. 

Bardsey Island, nearly 2 miles long, is off the south- 
srestem extremity of Caernarvonshire, near the headland of 
iraich-y-Pwll. A short distance to the eastward is the 
ittle group of St, TudwalVs Islands, 

Ramsey Island is off the coast of Pembrokeshire, upon 
he north side of the entrance of St. Bride's Bay. Skomer 
md Skokham Islands, with Grasholm, are on the southern 
ide of the same bay, near St. Anne's Head. 

Caldy Island is off the western entrance of Caermarthen 
^y, near the coast of Pembrokeshire. 

Lundy Island is off the coast of Devon, upon the south 
tide of the broader portion of the Bristol Channel, and 11 
niles distant from Hartland Point. It is a mass of granite, 
5 miles long, and rising 200 feet above the sea. 

The Scilly Islands, a nmnerous group of islets and 
•ocks, He 30 miles distant from the Land's End, and to 
he SW. of that promontory. They have together an area 
>f about 4,000 acres (between 6 and 7 square miles). 
It. Mary, the largest of the group, is about 8 miles in 
jircumference. Only six of the group are inhabited : the 
Tops grown are potatoes, barley, peas, and oats. Cattle 
a*e reared on the islands, and many of the people are 
oigaged in fishing. 

'BLiYEJts.'-Most of the larger rivera of "Biilaiu ^a«3iQ»x^^ 
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into the North Sea, on the east side of the island. This 
results from the fact of the higher grounds being found 
principally in the neighbourhood of the western coast 
The general slope of the whole island is directed from 
west to east. An important exception to this truth is pre- 
sented in the case of the Severn, which is second in 
length amongst the rivei-s of Britain, and is one of the 
most considerable in the area of its basin. The Severn, 
howevfer, has at first an eastwardly course, and rounds 
the moimtain-region of Wales before it turns towards 
the western sea. Of other exceptions, the two most note- 
worthy are the Mersey, in South Britain, and the Clyde, 
in the northern division of the island. These, however, 
though of the highest importance in a commercial point of 
view, are inferior to many other streams in length. 

In the north of England, the watershed between the 
river-basins of the opposite seas is formed by ground of 
considerable elevation, and coincides with the principal axis 
of the Pennine chain. But in the central, southern, and 
eastern parts, the watersheds are of trifling height, and can 
sometimes only be traced with difliculty, the head-waters 
of the opposite streams frequently approaching within a 
short distance of one another. Neither the ranges of the 
Chiltem Hills, nor those of the North and South Downs, 
form lines of watershed, but are broken through by 
numerous river- valleys. The entire drainage of the WeLi 
mountain system belongs to the western seas, the waters of 
the longer slope flowing to the SE. and NE. by the vaUeys 
of the Severn and the Dee, and those of the shorter and 
more rapid declivity into Cardigan Bay and the western 
extremity of the Bristol Channel. 

The principal rivers of England and Wales, commencing 
on the east coast, from north to south, and proceeding roimd 
the island, are the following :— 

On the east side, the Alriy the Coquet y the Wansbeck, 

the Blythy the Tyne, the TFear, the Tees, the Eskj the 

J/umter (the last formed by the ^unctioii of the Ouse and 
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Trent) : the Witham, the Welland, the Nen^ and the 
Great Owse, a11 of which flow into the estuary of the Wash ; 
the Yare, the Blythe, the Aide, the Dehen, the Orwell, the 
Stour, the Colne, the BlacJcwater^ and the Crouch ; the 
Thames, which forms at its mouth a broad estuary, and 
receives the waters of the Medway; and another river 
Stour, which flows through the county of Kent, and en- 
ters the sea on the coast intervening between the North 
and South Forelands. All of these rivers flow into the 
Grerman Ocean, or North Sea. 

On the south coast the rivers have mostly short courses : 
amongst them are the Bother, the Ouse (of Sussex), the 
Adur, the Aran, the Ttchin, the Anton, the Avon (of Salis- 
bury), the Stour (of Dorsetshire), the Frome, the Axe, the 
Otter, the Ex, the Teign, the Dart, the Plym, the Tavy, 
the Tamar, the Fowey, and the FaL The three most con-^ 
piderable amongst them are the Salisbury Avon, the Ex, 
and the Tamar. All the rivers of the south coast flow into 
the English Channel. 

On the west aide the Camel (or Alan) flows into the 
Atlantic Ocean; the Torridge and the Tawe into Barn- 
staple Bay; the Parret, the Bristol Avon, the Severn, 
the Wye, the Usk, and the Taff, into the upper portion 
of the Bristol Channel; the Neath and the Tawe, into 
Swansea Bay ; the Towy, into Caermarthen Bay ; the 
Teify, into Cardigan Bay ; the Conway, the Dee, the 
Mersey, the Bibhle, the Dane, the Kent, the Duddon, and 
the Derwent, into the Irish Sea ; the Eden, into the head 
of the Solway Firth. 

Besides the above, there are a great number of smaller 
gtreams, by which every part of the island is watered : these 
may be best learnt by attentive study of the Map. 

The following Tables show the lengths and areas of 
drainage of the principal rivers of England and Wales, 
with the names of their chief tributaries, extent of navi- 
gation, and other particidars : 
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Bivers flowing into the German Ocean, 
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Tyne 
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Witham 


89 
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Navigable to Lincolr 
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72 
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Navigable to Stamfoi 


Nen 


99 
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Navigable to Northa: 


Ouse (Great) 
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The longest branch 
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Tare 
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to Bungay. 
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I {Essex) 



e 



kwater 



nes 



Length 

in 
MUe« 



62 



38 



50 



Area of 
Basin in 



430 



200 



465 



215 



p {Kent) 



65 



6160 



{ 



Extent of NaTigatfcm, Ac. 



310 



{ 



The Stour is navigable to 
Sudbuiy ; for some miles above 
its mouth it forms a consider- 
able estuary, at the entrance of 
which it is joined by the Orwell, 
the river upon which Ipswich 
stands. The Orwell is navigable 
to Stowmarket; above Ipswich it 
is called the Gipping. 

Navigable to Colchester, which 
is also the limit of the tide- water. 

The Blackwater is called in 
its upper course the Pant The 
last 10 miles of its course form 
a tidal estuary. AtMaldon, im- 
mediately above the head of the 
estuary, the Blackwater is joined 
by the Chelmer, which has a 
length of 37 miles above the 
junction. The Chelmer is na- 
vigable to Chelmsford, 

The upper part of the Thames 
is called the Isis : its chief afflu- 
ents are the Cherwell, Thame, 
Colne, and Lea, on the left 
bank; and the Kennet, "Wey, 
Mole, Darent, and Medway on 
the riffht. The main stream of 
the Thames is navigable to 
Lechlade, 205 miles above its 
mouth. The Medway, which 
joins the Thames near its mouth, 
is 60 miles in length, and is navi- 
gable to Penshurst : by a branch 
called the East Swale, it encircles 
the Isle of Sheppey. The tide- 
water of the Thames "Reaches 
as far as Teddington, 19 miles 
above XiOndon Bridge, and 3 
miles above Bichmond. 

Navigable to Canterbury : a 
branch thrown off to the left, 
near its mouth, forms, with the 
main stream, the Isle of Thanet. 
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Rivers flowing into the Bristol Channel, 



1 



Parcet 



A.YOJi{of Bristol) 



Length 

in 
Miles 



40 



78 



Area of 
Basin in 
Eng. 
[iles. 



560 



900 



Severn 



200 



Wve 



Usk 



Towy 



4500 



148 



76 



67 



1650 



650 



520 



Extent of Navigation, ftc 



The Parret is joined on its 
right bank by the Yeo, navigable 
to Ilchester; and on the left 
bank by the Tone, navigable to 
Taunton. 

Navigable to Bath. 

The Severn rises on Plinlim- 
mon, among the mountains of 
Wales, and begins to be navi- 
gable at Welshpool, 163 miles 
above its moutlu Its chief tri- 
butary on the right is the Teme, 
which joins it below Worcester : 
on the left bank it is joined by 
the Vimwy (on the borders of 
Wales), the Tern (below Shrews- 
bury), the Stoup (at Stourport), 
and the Avon (at Tewkesbury). 
The Avon has its origin in the 
central plain of England, near 
the sources of the Welland and 
the Nen ; it has a length of 99 
miles, and is navigable to Strat- 
ford. Steam-boats ascend the 
Severn to Gloucester* which is 
also the limit of the tide-water. 

The Wye rises on the SE. slope 
of Plinlimmon, only a mile dis- 
tant from the source of the 
Severn, and is remarkable for 
the beauty of the scenery in the 
lower part of its course ; it is 
navigable to Hay, on the borders 
of Wales. 

The Usk rises on the northern 
slope of the Caermarthensliire 
Beacons, in the range of the 
Black Mountains, the highest 
ground of South Wales : it is 
navigable only to Newport, a 
few miles above its moutJi. 

The tide ascends this stream 
to above Caermarthen. 
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Rivera flowing into the English Channel, 



1 OP Test 



{of Salts- 
7) 



Length 

in 
MUes 



35 

51 

35 



70 

43 
58 



65 



Area of 

Basin in 

sq. Eng. 

Mile* 



188 
315 



( 



460 J 



1210 , 



{ 



330 
562 J 



600 . 



Extent of Navigation, &e. 



Navigable to near Cuckfield. 

Navigable to Houghton Bridge, 
15 miles above its mouth. 

The Anton falls into the head 
of the estuary called Southamp- 
ton Water, which also receives 
the Itchin, on which Winchester 
stands. 

Navigable to Salisbury : near its 
mouth it is joined by the Stour, 
which flows past Blandford and 
Wimbome Minster, and has a 
course of 64 miles. 

This river forms at its mouth 
the inlet of Poole Harbour. It is 
not navigable above Wareham. 

Navigable to Topsham, near 
Exeter. 

Navigable to near Launceston : 
the Tamar enters the estuaiy of 
Plymouth Sound, above which it 
is joined on the left bank by the 
river Tavy. The Plym enters 
the same estuary. 



Bivers flowing into the Irish Sea, 



Length 

in 
Miles 



70 



93 



Area of 
Basin in 
sq. Eng. 
Tiles 



400 



{ 



850 



Extent of Navigation, ftc 



Navigable to about 5 miles 
above Cardigan. 

The Dee flows from Lake Bala, 
the largest lake in Wales : its 
estuary becomes at low water a 
mere muddy expanse, through 
which the channel of the river 
preserves an insignificant course. 
The Dee is navigable to Chester, 
u> which place the tide aecftuda. 
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Length 

in 
Miles 



Area or 
Basin In 
sq^. Rng. 
Tiles 



Mersey 



68 



Kibble 
Lune 
Kent 
Duddon 



60 
53 
28 
27 



1706 



Derwent 



35 



(Eden 



I 



80 



760 
430 
196 
117 



995 



260 . 



Exten* of Narlgation, ftc. 



1 



The Mersey is formed by the 
tinion of the Goyt and Etherow, 
both of which flow from the 
high grounds of the Pennine 
chain : at its mouth it expands 
into a magnificent estuary, na- 
vigable for vessels of the largest 
size. On the right bank it re- 
ceives the Tame and the Irwell; 
on the left side, at the head of 
the estuary, it is joined by the 
Weaver, which flows through the 
Cheshire plain, and is remark- 
able for the deposits of rock- 
salt, and the bWsprings, oc- 
curring in the district which it 
waters. The tide ascends the 
Mersey to Warrington. 

Navigable to Preston. 

Kavigable to Lancaster. 



The Derwent carries to the sea 
the surplus waters of several of 
the lakes belonging to the Cum- 
brian mountain region. The 
drainage of the high valley of Bor- 
rowdale is received into the lake 
of Derwent, whence the river 
flows into Bassenthwaite Lake. 
After leaving this, the Derwent 
receives at Cockermouth the wa- 
ters of the Cocker, which is the 
outlet of the lakes of Crummock, 
Buttermere, and Lowes Water. 
The Greta, which joins the Der- 
went near the foot of Derwent 
Water, brings with it the waters 
of Thirlemere. The Derwent 
is only navigable for a mile 
above its mouth, which forms 
the harbour of Workington. 



i 
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It hence appears that the great estuaries formed by the Hnmber, 
the Wash, and the mouth of the Thames, on the east coast, and the 
npper part of the Bristol Channel on the west^ receive the greater 
fiit of the running waters of the island. The united area of the 
river-basins of the Wash (including the Witham, Welland, Nen, and 
Ouse) is 5,833 square miles ; and of the Severn, the Bristol Avon, 
the Wye, and the Usk, jointly 7,700 miles : if we add to these the 
areas of the Humber and the Thames drainage, we have a total 
of 29,243 square miles, or half the superficial extent of England and 
Wales. 

Lakes. — The only part of England in which lakes are 
numerous is the group of the Cumbrian Mountains. The 
largest of them, Windermere, is eleven miles in length and 
one mile in breadth ; Ulleswater, the next in magnitude, is 
eight miles long and about three-quarters of a mile broad ; 
and Coniston, the third in dimensions, has a length of five 
and a half miles and an average breadth of half a mile. 

The smaller lakes found in the same region are Wast 
Water, Ennerdale, Buttermere, Crummock, Lowes Waler, 
Derwent Water, Bassenthwaite, and Thirlemere, — all situ- 
ated on the W. and NW. slopes of the mountain tract : 
Hawes Water, which (as well as Ulleswater) lies on the 
NE. side of the mountains ; Rydal Water, Grassmere, and 
Esthwaite Water, in the valleys opening towards the south, 
which is also the direction of Windermere and Coniston. 
Nearly all of these are long and narrow, or else oval-shaped, 
bodies of water. 

The principal lakes of the Cumbrian mountain region are 
exhibited in the following Table, with their dimensions, 
elevation above the sea-level, and the names of the streams 
by which their waters are carried off to the sea. 
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Discharged by the riTer 
Leven into Morecambe 
Bay. 

Flows into Windermere, 
by riyer Rothay. 

Connected with Bydal 
Water by a small stream. 

Flows into Windermere, 
by a stream called Con- 
sey Beck. 

Flows by river Crake 
into Morecambe Bay, 
entering the estuary 
formed at the mouth 
of the Leven. 

Connected with the Jnah. 
Sea by the river Irt. 

United with the Irish Sea 
by the river Ehen. 

Flows by a small stream 
into Crummock Water. 

Dischai^ed by river 
Cocker into the river 
Derwent. 

Connected by a small 
stream with Crummock 
Water. 

Connected with Bassen- 
thwaite Lake by the 
river Derwent. 

Discharges by river Der- 
went into the Irish Sea. 

A stream called St. John's 
Beck flows from Thirle- 
mere into the river 
Greta, which joins the 
Derwent at the foot of 
Derwent Water. 

Discharges by the river 
Eamont into the chan- 
nel of the Eden. 

Connected with the Ea- 
tb.eT. 
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There are also many of smaller dimensions than the aboxe, some 
»f them locally distinguished as tarns: many of these are situ- 
ated at great elevations among the mountains. Windermere is in 
some parts 240 feet deep, and exceeds any of the others in depth, 
excepting Wast Water, which is 270 feet in its deepest part. The 
greatest depth of (Jlleswater is 210 feet. 

Numerous waterfalls occur in the lake district : the principal are 
Scale Force, beside Crummock Water, 190 feet high; Barrow water- 
Gdl, 124 feet, and liowdore waterfall, 100 feet, both on the east side 
af Derwent Water. The river Tees forms a fine waterfall (called 
Mickle Force, 69 ft. descent) in the upper part of its course ; and 
there arc also falls in the Ure and other rivers which have their 
origin in the high districts of the Pennine mountain-chain. Several 
small cascades occur in the hilly parts of Devonshire. 

The largest lake in Wales is the Lake of Bala, or Llj/n 
Tegid, out of which the river Dee flows : it is four miles long 
Euid about two-thirds of a mile broad, and has an average 
depth of 40 feet. Llyn Conway, the source of the river 
CJonway, is one mile long by three-quarters of a mile broad. 
The Lakes of Llanherris, on the NW. side of the Snowdon 
group of mountains, consist of an upper and a lower lake, of 
which the former is one mile long and half a mile broad, and 
the latter one and a half mile long, but very narrow. The 
upper lake is more than 400 feet deep. The lakes of Llan- 
berris are distinguished for the beauty of their scenery ; their 
water flows by the river Seiont into the Menai Strait. Lakes 
are not generally numerous in the Welsh moimtains, and 
most of those which occur are of small size. 

The largest lake in South Wales is Llyn Safaddu, or 
Brecknock Mere (to the SE. of the town of Brecknock), 
about three miles long by one broad, and not more than 10 
or 12 feet in average depth. It is situated in a compara* 
tively low and level district. 

Numerous waterfalls occur among the Welsh mountains, especially 
in the counties of Caernarvon, Merioneth, Montgomery, and Car- 
digan, which embrace the most varied and romantic scenery of the 
principality. The Glassllyn Cascade, among the Snowdon group, 
has a fall of 300 ft. ; among the most celebrated, however, are the 
falls of the little river Mynach (which joins tke eftce^m oi ^^ 
Bheidol, faUing into Cardigan Bay), at a spot called >i)aft T>«v^^ 
Bridge, the scenery around which is in the highest degc^e aX\naJC\iJ««>' 
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Forests. — England has few forests of any considerable 
extent in the present day, and the woodland districts bear 
but a small proportion to the whole extent of the country. 
The increasing demand for timber, and the growing ex- 
tension of cultivation, have long since led to the disforest- 
ment of large tracts of country once thickly covered with 
wood. 

The following are among the most extensive forests in the present 
day: — 



New Forest, in Hampshire. 
Alice Holt Forest, in Hampshire. 
Woolmer Forest, in Hampshire. 
Bere Forest, in Hampshire. 
Dean Forest, in Gloucestershire. 
Whittlebury Forest, in North- 
amptonshire. 
Wychwood Forest, in Oxford- 
shire. 



Salcey Forest, in Northampton- 
shire. 

Sherwood Forest, in Notting- 
hamshire. 

Delamere Forest, in Cheshire. 

Hainault (or Waltham) Forest, 
in Essex. 

Epping Forest, in Essex. 

Windsor Forest, in Berkshire. 



Many tracts besides the above retain the name of Forest, though 
now in great measure cleared of timber, and in some instances 
wholly so.* Among such are : — 

Bothbury Forest, in Northum- 
berland. 

Inglewood Forest, in Cumberland. 

Martindale Forest, in Westmore- 
land. 



Lune Forest, in Yorkshire. 
Stainmoor Forest, in Yorkshire. 
Bowland Forest, in Yorkshire. 
Wyredale Forest, in Lancashire. 
Needwood Forest, in Stafford- 
shire. 
Cannock Chase, in Staffordshire. 



Clun Forest, in Shropshire. 

Chamwood Forest, in Leicester* 
shire. 

Forest of Wyre, in Worcester- 
shire. 

Forest of Arden, in Warwick- 
shire. 

Bockingham Forest, in North- 
amptonshire. 

Enfield Chase, in Middlesex. 

St. Leonard's Forest, in Sussex. 

Tilgate Forest, in Sussex. 



* In the case of many of the tracts enumerated above, there is no 
doubt that the progress of enclosure and cultivation has gradually stripped 
of their timber extensive districts which, within a comparatively re- 
cent period, were covered with wood. But with several of the so-called 
** forests," this can hardly have been the case : as, for example, with Dart- 
moor, the high and exposed surface of which must (within the present 
geological epoch) alwnys have been fatal to the growth of trees, as it 
IS in the present day. The moor itself, however, is everywhere sur- 
rounded by wooded tracts, and we may suppose that, in this and similaf 
instances, the appellation of ** forest/* applied by the earlier inhabitants 
of the adjacent district to the surrounding belt of forest country, became 
in time extended to the region which it enclosed. 
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Forest, in Sussex. 
e Forest, in Wiltshire, 
e Chase, in Wilts and 



Selwood Forest, in Wilts. 
Exmoor Forest, in Somerset and 

Devon. 
Dartmoor Forest, in Devon. 



)GT AND Minerals. — The mineral characteristics of 
parts of England have been already noticed, in con- 
witli their physical aspect. It is unnecessary for 
pose to do more than sketch the general outlines 
ology. 

few exceptions, the whcle of England and Wales is 
id, geologically speaking, of sedimentary or fossilife- 
ks. These are of various ages, and exhibit widely 
t mineral characters, as well as fossil remains of equal 
greater diversity. Speaking generally, the forma- 
later date (tertiary and recent) are foimd on the 
side of the island, and the series of rocks succeed 
her, in the descending order, from east to west. The 
the western coast belong principally to the older 
s of the stratified formations. 

tiom drawn from the coast of Suflfolk to the Land^s 
libits in succession the following formations : -^ 

I, and various recent deposits , Post-tertiary. 
; (i.e. various shelly gravels and/j 

nds) .'I Tertiary. 

don clay I 

• _ } Cretaceous. 

sn sand J 

tic limestones and various clays . 1 ri v*.*^ «. 

, . ^ } Uolitic system. 

I limestone ..... J 

r red sandstone .... Triassic system. 

x>niferous limestone . . . Carboniferous system. 

red sandstone .... Devonian system. 

[lite and other rocks of igneous 

igin. 

the exception of the last-mentioned, all the above 
rocks are of aqueous deposit, and have imbedded 
them the fossil remains of former life, vegetable 
oaL 
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A line drawn across England in the direction of Bontli- 
east and north-west, from Dungeness (Kent) to the Solwaj 
Firth, intersects the following formations : — 

1. Drift, or post- tertiary (Kent : Itomnej Marsh). 
2 Wealden sand (Kent and Sussex). 

3. Chalk and other members of the cretaceous series (Kent: 

Surrey). 

4. London clay (Surrey : Middlesex). 
6, Chalk and green sand (Hertford : Buckingham). 

6. Oolitic limestones and lias (Bedford: Northampton: Lei- 

cester). 

7. New red sandstone (Leicester: Nottingham: Stafford: Che- 

shire). 

8. Magnesian limestone (Nottingham : Derby). 

9. Coal-measures (Nottingham : Derby : York : Lancashire). 

10. Millstone-grit (Yorkshire). 

11. Carboniferous limestone (Yorkshire : Lancashire). 

12. Silurian rocks (Westmoreland: Cumberland). 

The general sequence of the successive formations, it will 
be seen, is in either case the same. The Wealden gronp 
(which occurs principally within the south-eastern division 
of the island, interposed between the chalk ranges of the 
North and South Downs), the magnesian limestone (a 
narrow belt, confined to the northern and north-midland 
counties), and the Silurian rocks (most abundantly repre- 
sented in "Wales, whence their designation is derived, but 
also represented in the mountain group of Cumiberlaiid 
and Westmoreland), occurring in the case of the latter 
section, while they are wanting in the former instance. 

It is only by study of the geological map of Britain that a 
clear conception of the distribution and relative area of the 
various strata can be obtained. The following summaiy'- 
may, however, be useful. 

The Alluvial deposits occur chiefly along the estuaries of 
the Trent, Severn, Thames, and other rivers, and compre- 
hend the district of the Fens, and the low tract of Brent 
Marsh, in Somersetshire. 

-TyJ^ Cra^ and Freshwater formations occur on the coast 
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* Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and in the northern part of 
16 Isle of Wight. 

The London and plastic Clays form two great basins, 
idosed by the chalk formations : one of these extends 
om the south-western part of Berkshire eastward to the 
lores of Essex and Suffolk, including the lower Thames 
ad its tributaries. The other occupies the southern part of 
[ampshire and portions of the adjacent counties on either 
and. On the borders of Surrey and Berkshire, and also 
I some other places, the London clay is overlaid by a for- 
lation called the Bagshot sand, which consists of siliceous 
md and sandstone. 

The Cretaceous formations (chalk and green-sand) consist 
r two portions-^ the smaller of which embraces the Wolds 
F Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The larger extends from 
le coast of Norfolk, in a SW. direction, across the basm of 
le Thames, to the shores of the English Channel, and in 
le neighbourhood of Salisbury Plain and the north of 
[ampshire throws off to the eastward the two great lines of 
le North and South Downs. It also extends through the 
mtre of the Isle of Wight. The chalk is the most exten- 
ve of the British strata, and occupies portions of all the 
istem, and many of the southern and south-midland 
)unties. 

The Wealden formation is chiefly confined to the district 
" the Weald, and to a small portion of the Isle of Purbeck 
id the southern shores of the Isle of Wight. 

ne Oolitic formations form a broad belt which stretches 
I a general NE. and SW. direction through the centi-al 
irts of England ; beginning on the coast of Yorkshire, 
ley extend thence, through the midland counties, to the 
lores of the Channel in the western portion of Dorsetshire, 
he lias rocks are throughout situated to the westward of 
le proper oolites. 

The New Red Sandstone commences on the coast of 
Durham, and extends over the lower part of the Teea 
Eudn, and alon^ the course of the Swale, l\ie Xot^j^scox^ 
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Ouse, and the river Trent : it occupies the greater part of 
the Trent basin, and stretches thence into the Cheshire plain, 
embracing the valley of the river Weaver ; some smaller 
and partly detached portions extend southward to the 
shores of Devonshire, near the month of the Ex. There ifl 
also a considerable detached portion which embraces the 
valley of the river Eden and the shores of the Solway 
Firth. 

The Magnesian Limestone is a narrow belt which stretches 
through the county of York, and along the borclers of Not- 
tingham and Derby ; there is also a detached portion in the 
eastern part of Durham. 

The Carboniferous formations occupy a great part of the 
northern coimties, embracing the whole region of the 
Pennine chain, and the western portion of the York plain, 
besides numerous detached portions in North and South 
Wales, and several of the midland, western, and southern 
counties. (The coal-fields are subsequently enumerated.) 

The Devonian rocks (including the old red sandstone) 
are extensively developed in the west and south-west of 
England, and in the counties of Brecon, Caermarthen, and 
Pembroke, in South Wales. 

The Silurian and Cambrian rocks occupy tbe greater 
part of Wales, and also the higher regions of the Cumbrian 
mountain group. They likewise form the principal rock in 
the Isle of Man. 

Granite, porphyry, serpentine, and other rocks of plu- 
tonic or igneous origin, are sparingly developed in England 
and Wales. They cover, however, large spaces in the 
northern division of the island. In England, granite occurs 
most extensively within the counties of Devon and ComwalL 

Of the mineral productions of Britain, coal is imquestion- 
ably the most important. Seventeen distinct coal-fields are 
found within England and Wales, all of them worked to 
more or less advantage. These are -^ 
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Area 
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coal-fields of South Wales, Lancashire, Derby and 
Durham and Northumberland, and South Stafford- 
ire.by much the most productive of the above. 

value of the coal-fields of Britain is greatly en- 
l by the fact that iron ore occurs nearly every- 

in close proximity to the coal-measures. Coal, 
re, and lime — the last necessary as a flux or medium 
I purposes of the smelter — are placed by nature in 
osition, and the processes of man^s industry thereby 
r facilitated. 

I. — The localities in which iron is most extensively 
are South Wales, StafFordshire, Shropshire, York- 
Durham, Derbyshire, North Wales, Cumberland, and 
•uth-east portion of Northumberland. Of the total 
ty produced, the South Wales coal-field supplies 

a third. Iron-sand is abimdant in tlvQ '^^^ <^i 
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Sussex and Kent, and iron was formerly extensive^ 
worked in that district; but the superior advantages 
possessed by the coal districts, in the immediate proximity 
of the fuel required for smelting the ore, have caused the 
iron-works in this locality to be long since abandoned. 

Copper is most abundant in Cornwall, and also occurs in 
Devonshire, the Isle of Anglesey, and Staffordshire. All the 
Cornish copper ore is carried to Swansea to be smelted. 

Lead occurs chiefly in Derbyshire, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, North Wales (in the coimties of Flint and 
Denbigh), in South Wales, and in Devonshire. Zinc is 
also obtained from the sulphuret of zinc associated with the 
lead, but is most extensively obtained from calamine, its 
proper ore, mines of which are worked in Derbyshire. 

Tin occurs almost exclusively in Cornwall, where this 
metal has been worked from the earliest ages.^ Tin mines^ 
properly so called, are found only in Cornwall, the greater 
number of them within the south-western portion of the 
county, to the west and south of Truro. Stream-tin — i.e. 
tin obtained by washings in the beds of streams, in which 
particles of the metal occur, intermixed with the alluvium — 
is derived also from Cornwall, and from a few localities 
elsewhere, chiefly within South Wales (Glamorganshire) and 
the adjacent county of Monmouth. The tin thus obtained 
is known as grain tin. The principal stream-worka^ 
however, are situated on or near the south coast of Corn- 
wall, and the greater number within the parishes of 
St. Austell and LuxulKan. The valleys of Dartmoor, long 
deserted by the miner, are everywhere scored by the 
remains of ancient stream-works. 

A small quantity of silver^ chiefly extracted from the 
lead ore, is found in the counties of Cumberland, Derby, 
and Flint : its produce is, however, too small to be of any 
commercial importance. 

Salt occurs chiefly in the county of Cheshire, in the 
valley of the river Weaver, already mentioned. Brine- 
springs also occur at Droitwich, in Worcestershire, and at 
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Bome places in the county of Durham. All of these are 
within the new red sandstone formation. 

Limestone is abundant in almost every part of England 
and Wales. The best kinds of huilding-stone are obtained 
from a narrow belt of the magnesian limestone formation , 
which extends from north to south through the counties 
of York, Nottingham, and Derby, and is quarried in 
numerous places. Stone of excellent quality is also 
worked in the Isle of Portland (in the south of Dorset- 
shire) ; the strata here consist of the various members of 
the oolitic series, the different beds of which are exten- 
sively quarried in many other localities. Slate is chiefly 
obtained in the regions of the Cumbrian and Welsh 
mountains. 

Mineral Springs, — Springs impregnated with saline 
compounds occur at Epsom (in the county of Surrey) ; at 
Cheltenham, and Clifton, near Bristol (in Gloucestershire) ; 
at Bath (Somerset); Leamington ( TFarwtc^) ; and Buxton 
and Matlock (both in Derbyshire), 

Chalybeate waters, that is, springs impregnated with 
iron, are found at Timbridge-Wells (Kent), Brighton 
(Sussex), Cheltenham (Gloucester), Great Malvern (Wor- 
cester), Harrowgate and Scarborough (Yorkshire), Hartle- 
pool (Durham), AheTyBtwilh(Cardiganshire), and elsewhere. 
The waters at Harrowgate, Cheltenham, and Leamington, 
are also partly sulphureous. 

The only warm springs which occur in England are at 
Bath, Clifton (near Bristol) ; and at Buxton, Bakewell, 
Stoney Middleton, and Matlock, all in Derbyshire. The 
highest temperature of the Bath waters is 117°, of those at 
Clifton 74°, Buxton 82°, and Matlock about SQ**. Near 
Cardiff, in the county of Glamorgan (South Wales), is a 
warm spring, the temperature of which is 21° above that 
of the place, and which contains saline iogredients. 
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CHAPTER m. 

BOHAN BBITAIN. 

The Romans, under Julius Caesar, first visited Britdn in 
the year 55 B.C. The Roman conquest of Britain com- 
menced under the Emperor Claudius, a.d. 43, and the 
Romans remained masters of the larger part of the island 
during nearly the ensuing four centuries, until 420 A.D., 
when the soldiers of Rome were finally withdrawn and the 
Britons left to themselves. Roman sovereignty in Britain 
lasted therefore during a period much longer than has 
elapsed j&om the time of the Protestant Reformation to 
the present day. During this lengthened term of dominion 
in our island the Romans constructed roads, built cities, 
and erected many public and private works (military and 
otherwise), the remains of which, even at the present 
day, attest their skill and power. A brief notice of 
some of those points in which the geography of Britain 
during the Roman period differed from its geography in the 
present day will not be without utility to the student of 
history and geography alike. 

CoAST-LiNE. — The coast-line of Britain has undoubtedlj 
undergone considerable alteration since the time when the 
legions of Rome were stationed in the island. This altera- 
tion has been due to natural causes, such as are for the most 
part still in action. The sea, under the influence of tides 
and currents, combined with prevailing winds, continually 
destroys portions of the coast, and with the material 
carried away from one district, tends to fill up estuaries 
and harbours, adding to the extent of land elsewhere. 
These changes have been most extensive upon the eastern 
and soutii-eaatem portions of our chores, especially along 
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the low coasts of Holdemess (in the east riding of York- 
shire), and the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, with the 
north shore of Kent. Almost throughout this line of 
coast the sea has made inroads upon the land, so that iu 
numerous instances places which were once of importance 
have been destroyed by the ravages of the sea, or their 
sites removed of necessity farther inland. In other parts 
of the same tract of coast there has been a gain of land, 
though perhaps not to a corresponding extent. In the case 
of the low tract which adjoins the Wash,* however, an 
extensive area of country has, within a comparatively 
recent period, been reclaimed by human industry. During 
Roman times, and for long after, a succession of swamps 
and morasses stretched far up into the interior, above the 
present head of the Wash, dividing in great measure the 
modem counties of Norfolk and Suffolk from the rest of 
the island. Even down to the period of Norman rule, 
portions of the tract of country now known as the Isle of 
Ely (Cambridgeshire) were so surrounded by swamps and 
iparshes as to afford an almost impregnable place of refuge 
to an invader. 

The shores of Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, and Dorset, 
have witnessed similar changes. Throughout the chief 
part of this range of coast, the falling of cliffs, owing to 
the erosive action of the water at their base, assisted by the 
agency of land-springs and rains, has caused the shore-line 
to recede inland. Tracts of considerable extent have been 
washed away during storms, and the waters of the sea left 
flowing permanently over districts which were once in- 
habited by man.*!" 

• The tract of country deftcribed as tire Fen District (p. 89). 

f A striking example of this is furnished in the instance of the island 
of Haylin<?, on the south coast of Hampshire. The site of the most 
ancient church of Hayling (dating probably from the middle of the 
eleventh century) is now marked by the " Church Rocks," which lie in 
the sea at the distance of above half a mile to the south of the present 
coast -line. This church is said to have stood originally in the centre of 
the island, which mnst have been of greatly larger d\me;ivft\0Ti% X>^«.w\Xi 
now is. Jt23 probable that the south shore of the iaVaiid. tlki«a x«8kic^*^^ \» 

r2 
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The soft sands and clays, or cbalk cliffs, which line so 
large a portion of the eastern and south-eastern shores of 
Britain, have naturally occasioned such changes to be of 
more frequent occurrence, and of more extensive character 
than elsewhere. The shores of Devon and Cornwall, as 
well as those of great part of the western side of the island 
in general, are for the most part composed of harder 
rocks, which yield less readily to the action of the waves. 

In Eoman times, and for long afterwards, vast portions 
of Britain were covered with dense forests. These woods 
gave shelter to the native inhabitants of the island, when 
compelled to seek refuge from the arms of an invader. It 
was within their sheltered enclosure that the towns of the 
aboriginal tribes who possessed the island were for the 
most part situated. " The Britons (says Caesar) call by the 

within about two miles of the spot now occupied bv the Nab Lighit, i e. to . 
less than three miles distant from the Isle of Wight. The ravages of 
the sea must in this case have swept away a space of not less than nine 
miles- in length by about five in breadth. These destructive inroads 
occurred at various periods from the thirteenth century downwards.— 
Topographical Account of tAe Hundred of Bosmere, by Chas. J. Lmig- 
croft. London, 1857. 

Changes of an opposite kind have occurred upon other portions of the 
southern coast- line. The tract which contains the towns of Bye and 
Winchelsea — once flourishing ports, and members of the corporation of 
the Cinque Ports — offers an eminent example of a gain of land which 
has been long in progress, and still continues. Rye, which once stood on 
the coast, is now nearly two miles inland, its harbour (which only admits 
small vessels) being formed by the mouth of the river Rothei, which, 
previously to the great storm and inundation in the reign of Henry III. 
(Oct 1, 1250) had a totally different outlet The old town of Winchel- 
sea was in great part destroyed by the sea on that occasion, and suflTered 
complete destruction some years later, in 1287. In the interim, the in- 
habitants had built a new town — the present Winchelsea, on a site 
adjoining the sea, and granted for the purpose by Edward 1. 'Ihis 
second Winchelsea speedily grew into importance, and became a flourish- 
ing port; but its prosperity was destroyed by an evil the reverse of that 
from which its predecessor had suffered. The sea gradually receded from 
the town, as its harbour and estuary became choked with sand and 
oeach, and the place has long since become a mere village. The site til 
Winchelsea is now above a mile and a quarter distant from the sea, and 
the spot where Blake anchored his fleet in 1652 is upwards uf a mile in- 
land. An extensive estuary formerly occupied the tract of ground Iving 
immediately to the northward of the present Winchelsea. Similarly, a 
large portion of Koinney marsh, to the north of the town of New Bom* 
ney, and west of Uythe, was in Saxon times an arm of the mil 
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me of a town a place in the &stnesses of the woods 
rrounded by a mound and trench, and calculated to 
brd them a retreat and protection from hostile invasion." 

was in such a locality that the town of Cassivelaimus, 
3 British chieftain, was situated, in a spot " surrounded 

woods and marshes." These forests, long since cleared 
^y, and of which but a few scattered vestiges now 
nain, gave shelter not merely to the native tribes, but 

numerous wild animals, now exterminated from our 
1. The wolf, the wild-boar, and the bear, especially the 
o former, were among the common tenants of the 
itish woods. The fox (now carefully preserved by 
ificial means), the wild-cat (all but extinct in South 
itain), with the otter and numerous other wild animals, 
re then abundant. The beaver was found in every 
tered valley.* The wild deer were common in every 
rt of the island. The eagle, now only seen within the 
thest recessea of the Scotch highlands, fr'equented the 
LS of the eastern coast. 



Earlt Inhabitants. — The earliest references to Britain 
the pages of history occur in the writings of Herodotus, 
J Greek historian, who flourished in the middle of the 
h century before Christ. Herodotus says (book iii.) 
)f the extremities of Europe towards the west I cannot 
!ak with certainty ..... nor am I acquainted 
th the islands Cassiterides, from which tin is brought to 
" By the Cassiterides, or * tin-producing * islands, the 
[torian probably means the south-western shores of Britain, 
ich had almost certainly been visited by the traders of 
re from a much earlier period, for the sake of their 
iracteristic mineral produce.f It is not a little 

The Teify, in South Wales, was the last amongst the rivers of 
th Britain in which the beaver was found. — (See a»tej p. 14.) 

The only other mountain region of Europe which furnishes tin is the 
th-western province of Spain — Galicia. The Scilly Islands, which 
'e been sometimes regarded as representing the Cassiterides, considered 
listinct from Britain itself, contain few traces of any tin-viorkiugs — 
le that would account for any considerable supply having ever been 
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interesting to find that the earliest relationship between the 
people of the civilised world and the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the British shores was due to the mineral wealth of our 
island, a soui'ce akin to that which forms the basis of 
the industrial and commercial wealth of Britain in the 
present day. Aristotle, a century lat.er, makes mention 
of two large islands called Albion and leme, or Great 
Britain and Ireland. The name of Albion was undoubtedly 
derived from the aspect of the white cliffs which line our 
south-eastern shores, and are conspicuous frx)m a distance. 

At the time when the Eomans first became masters of 
Britain the island was inhabited by thirty-five different 
tribes, or rather, perhaps, nations. The names of many of these 
tribes have a Celtic element of language in them ; a circum- 
stance which supports the presumption, derived from other 
sources, that the aboriginal inhabitants of the island were of 
Celtic origin ; of the same stock, in fact, as the inhabitants 

drawn thence. Diodoms Siculus, however, speaks of the tin whieh was 
derived from the ** islands called Cassiterides, lying off Iberia^ in the 
ocean/' as well as that procured from the promontory of Beleriuro (the 
Land's End), and Strabo distinguishes clearly between the Casaiterides 
and the Britannic Islands. But the ideas of the ancient writers as to the 
localities which furnished the various articles of commerce were often 
vague and confused, and derived their colouring from the medium through 
which the goods themselves finally reached their destined market. "&» 
trafSc carried on, through the agency of the Arab merchant, with India 
and Eastern Africa, furnishes an example of this. A part of Arabia itself 
was regarded as supplying the spices and balms which the caravan- 
traders of that country really obtained from other lands, and was hence 
endowed with the supposed attributes of a region abounding in native 
wealth. Modern exploration has shown that ** Araby the blest" has no 
existence, excepting in the imagination of the poets. 

The tin which reached, in ancient times, the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, wMs transmitted by two distinct lines of route. One of these, in 
wliich the Phoenicians were the agents of the traffic, traversed the sea 
lying between the western extremity of Britain and the coast of SpaiOf 
with reference to which latter country both Strabo and Diodoms de- 
scribe the position of the British shores. The other route lay throng 
Gaul, to which the tin was brought from those parts of the coast </ 
Britain which lay nearest to that country, and whither it had been con- 
veyed bv the Britons themselves. It has been suggested that the metal 
obtained through the former of these routes might not unnaturally have 
been regarded as the produce of the Cassiterides, while that supplied 
through the other channel was looked on as derived from Britain itself 
—though b th were in reality obtained from the same quarter.* 
article ** Scilly Islands ** in Imperial Cyclopttdia of Geofpraphy, 
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of the nearest part of the opposite continent. Of these 
British tribes seventeen possessed the country lying to the 
south of the Solway and the Tyne (along which the more 
southwardly of the Eoman walls was afterwards drawn), five 
lay betw een that line and the isthmus of the Clyde and 
Forth, and thirteen were dispersed over the region lying 
to the north of the last-named division. We owe the 
enumeration of these British nations to Ptolemy, the 
geographer of Alexandria, who wrote in the early part of 
the second century of the Christian era. 

The British nations enumerated by Ptolemy are : — 



To the southward 


of the line between the Tyne and the 




Solway ;-^ 


1. Cantii, — dwelling in 1 


the county of Kent 


2. Eegni „ 


» 


Surrey and Sussex 


3. Belojs „ 


» 


Hants, Wilts, and Somerset 


4. Atbebates „ 


}) 


Berkshire and North Wilts 


5. DUHOTRIGES „ 


}> 


Dorset 


6. Dahnonii ,1 


)> 


from Somerset to the extremity 
of Cornwall 


7. Tbinobantes 


» 


Middlesex and Essex 


8. Igeni „ 


» 


Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon 


9. COMTAVI „ 


» 


Northampton, Leicester, Rut- 
land, Derby, Nottingham, 
and Lincoln 


10, Catteuchtmni 


» 


Buckingham, Bedford, and 
Hertford 


11. DOBUNI „ 


» 


Gloucester and Oxford 


12. CoENAvn „ 


}7 


Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, 
and Chester . 


13. Bbigantes jf 


W 


York, Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Durham 


14. Pabisii y, 


» 


East Eidmg of York 


15. Obdoviges y, 


)) 


North Wales and part of Shrop- 
shire 
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16. SiLURES, dwelling in part of South Wales, with Men 

month and Hereford 

17. Demetjb „ „ South-west of Wales (Pembroki 

Caermarthen, and Cardigan) 



19. Gadeni 



jf 
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From the Solway to the isthmus of the Clyde and Forth: — - 

18. Otadeni — dwelling along the coast, from the Tyne 

northwards to the Forth (tbe 
modem Northumberland,' 
Berwick, Haddington, and 
part of Roxburgh) 
inland from the last-mentioned 
(parts of Northumberland 
and Ciunberland, with Box- 
burgh, Selkirk, and Peebles) 

20. Selqoy^ — dwelling in Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and 

part of Lanark 

21. NovANT-fi „ „ Wigtown and Ayr 

22. Damkii „ „ Lanark, Renfrew, part of Stir- 
ling, and the west of Fife 



99 



19 



Northward from the isthmus of the Clyde and Forth : — 

23. Yekicontes — dwelling in parts of Perth, For&r, and 

Kincai*dine 

24. Texali 

25. Vacomagi 

26. Caledokii 

27. Epidh 

28. Cerones 

29. Creones 



» 



11 



11 



99 



n 



f» 



the eastern part of Aber- 
deenshire 

Banff, Elgin, Nairn, and 
part of Inyemeas 

Inverness, with parts of 
Ross and Argyle 

Cantire and the adjoining 
coast of Argyle 

western part of Xnvemess, 
and north of Argyle 
„ western part of Ross 



11 



11 



» 



99 



99 
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80. Cant^, dwelling in the east of Ross and Cromarty (i.e. 

the peninsular country be- 
tween the Firths of Moray 
and Dornoch) 
south-east part of Sutherland 
middle part of Sutherland 
western part of Sutherland 
north-eastern part of Sutherland 
Caithness 



31. LoGi „ 

32. MERTiB „ 

33. Carnonacje 

34. Careni „ 

35. CORNABII jj 



To the above list of British nations should be added the 
names of the Horesti and the Attacotti; the former 
dwelling along the lower Tay (Perth, Forfar, and part of 
Fife), the latter within the mountain region adjacent to the 
upper part of Loch Fyne.* 

It will not be supposed that the limits of the various 
British nations named in the above list coincided precisely 
with those of the modem counties named beside each. 
But there is no reason to doubt the general correctness of 
the localities assigned to them. The Brigantes, a powerful 
nation, among whom several smaller tribes are believed to 
have been comprehended, occupied, it would seem, a larger 
territory than any other, their dominion stretching entirely 
across the island from sea to sea. 

We should not be justified in assuming that the British 
nations whom Ptolemy enumerates were necessarily all of 
one stock; still less that they exhibited imiformity of 
customs and manners, or even precise identity of language. 
Such identity seldom, if ever, belongs, at an early period of 
their history, to the scattered population of an extensive 
country, however it may become the afler-growth of their 
advancing civilisation. The people who occupied the 
south-western peninsula (Cornwall and Devon), and those 
dwelling in the extreme south-east (Kent), were probably 

* These two nations are not included in Ptolemy's list The Horesti 
are mentioned bpr Tacitus, in the narration of Agricola's exploits. Th« 
Attacotti are referred to, in more than one passage, by Am\xi\».Tv\)&llLQ>x- 
cellinus, who wrote in the latter part of the fourth century. 
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more advanced in civilisation than the inhabitants of the 
inland districts.* 

The Roman Conquest. — ^Nothing could be more natural, 
or in the ordinary course of events, than that when the 
legions of Rome, under Julius Caesar, had overrun Gaul, 
the shores of Britain should become the next object of 
attack on the part of their victorious commander. There 
already existed commercial intercourse between the man* 
time populations of Gaul and Britain — for the most part 
of the same race — and there were also political ties which 
to some extent linked the inhabitants of the two countries 
to one another. In the summer of the year 55 b.c., the 
Roman general determined to cross the narrow sea which 
divides the coasts of Gaul from those of Britain — rendered 
conspicuous from the opposite side of the channel, in the 
case of each, from the chalk cliffs by which they are re- 
spectively lined. 

• ** We should probably form (says Mr. Wright) the best appreciation 
df the condition of our Celtic forefathers before their conquest by the 
Romans, by comparing them with the septs or clans in Ireland and the 
Highlands of SScotland in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Each 
chief exercised the same independent and unrestrained authority over 
his clan, and the disunion of the whole was probably increased by differ- 
ence of language and race. There seems to be no reason for assuming 
that the different tribes were accustomed to unite under one head (or, as 
he has been termed, Pendragon) in cases of emergency. On the con- 
trary, we observe, as far as their history is known, that'they never acted 
together, unless when their union was caused by conquest, or bv the alli- 
ance of one or two neighbouring, and perhaps kindred, tribto. ^he state- 
ment that they went naked, and that they painted their bodies, can only 
have been true of some of the most barbarous tribes. We have no very 
distinct information on the clothes of the Britons, except that we know 
from the earlier Roman writers that they wore breeches (braccte) tike Uie 
Gauls and Germans. They are described as being in person taller than 
the average height of the Romans. The brief account of Tacitus con* 
firms the views already stated as to the difference of races which peopled 
the island. He imagined that the red hair and masculine forms of the 
Caledonians bespoke a German origin ; that the Silures, by their com- 
plexions (cdiorad vultus^ and curly hair, were a colony of the Iberi of 
Spain; and that the tribes who inhabited the coasts came from Gaul; 
and one of the arguments he adduces for believing that the maritime 
tribes were of Gallic origin, the similarity of language {aermo hand mul- 
turn diversus), leads us to believe that the language of these tribes was 
totally different from that of the Silures, or that of the Caledonians, and 
of the tribes of the interior."^ The Celt, the Bomais and the Saxotu 
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Caesar sailed^ on the occasion of his first descent on the 
British shores, firom a port in the country of the Morini (a 
Gallic nation) whence there was the shortest passage to 
Britain. In his second expedition, he mentions Portua 
Itius as his place of departure, because he had ascertained 
that port to afford the most convenient place of passage 
to the island. We may therefore assume that the same 
port of embarkation was used upon both occasions. Portus 
Itius corresponds probably to the modem Witsand, or 
Wissant, sTtuated ^ few miles west of Calais, and a short 
distance to the east of Cape Grisnez. Caesar embarked his 
infantry (belonging to the tenth and the seventh legions) on 
board of eighty vessels, leaving the cavalry to follow in 
eighteen other ships. The Roman fleet reached the British 
coasts at the hour of ten in the forenoon, and, after a spirited 
resistance on the part of the natives, who were drawn up 
on the shore to oppose them, succeeded in effecting a 
landing. 

The place of Caesar's first landing in Britain was pro- 
bably in the neighbourhood of Deal or Sandwich — at any 
rate, on some part of the east coast of Kent. It is of course 
impossible to decide with any certainty on the precise spot.* 
The Eomans did not advance far into the interior on this 
occasion. Stormy weather had delayed the sailing of their 
cavalry, and the Roman ships, drawn up on the shore, had 
sustained some injury from a like cause. Anxious to return 
to Gaul before the setting in of the equinoctial gales, Caesar 
did not protract his stay in the territory of the brave and 
fierce islanders, but, taking with him hostages for their ad- 
herence to the submission they had been compelled to 
promise, re-crossed the channel. 

* See on this subject the Note in Long's ** Caesar,** and the article on 
Portus Itios in Smith's " Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.*' 
If not correspondent to Witsand, tortus Itius may with most proba* 
bility be identified with Boulogne ( Geanriacutk), afterwards a frequent 
place of embarkation for Britain. A theory suggested by the learned 
Astronomer Royal makes the mouth of the Somme the pluce of Caesar's 
embarkation, and the neighbourhood of Pevensey that of Yi\a \blt\^\iv^. 
The arguments used in its behalf^ howeyer, fail to cotivmce tYie -^^T^aKSoX. 
writer of its accordance, either with the narrative of C8daax« ox NvVi^^iXi^^ 
probabiUtieB of the case. 
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In the following year (b.c. 54), Csesar visited Britain for 
the second time. He sailed from Portus Itius, and landed 
on or near the same spot as before. On this occasion 
the Bomans penetrated a considerable distance inland. 
They first crossed a river on the banks of which the Britons 
were posted — probably the Stour. Subsequently, following 
the retreating enemy, whom they had defeated in an im- 
portant engagement, the Romans advanced to the banks of 
the Thames, which they crossed, and thence penetrated to 
the capital of Cassivelaunus, the British chieftain, who had 
been placed at the head of the confederate tribes in the 
south-eastern portion of the island. 

The place where Caesar crossed the Thames is believed 
to have been in the neighbourhood of Chertaey, in Surrey, 
where the name of Coway Stakes is regarded as comme- 
morative of the stakes which (as Csesar tells us) the Britons 
had driven into the bed of the river, to prevent the Romans 
from effecting a passage across it. The capital of Cassive- 
launus may perhaps have coincided with the site of the 
town of St. Albans, which, under the name of Verulamium, 
was an important Roman station.* 

Csesar mentions, besides the Cantti (or people of Kent), and 
the Trinobantes (the inhabitants of Middlesex and Essex), 
the following British tribes or nations — the Cenimagni, 
the Segontiaci, the Ancalites, the Bibroci, and the Cassi. 
It is not easy to identify these with the names of the nations 
given in Ptolemy's list. We may assume that all of them 
lay in comparative proximity to the Trinobantes, and the 
Cassi are supposed to have been the same as the Ca- 
tyeuchlani of Ptolemy. 

After Csesar's second visit to Britain, the Romans left 
the island undisturbed for nearly & century. The 
geographer Strabo (who wrote about 15 A.D.), and the 
historian Diodorus Siculus, both supply some information 
respecting the condition of Britons at this early period, 

* The namea of Caahiobury Park, neat Wal^oiA, wv^ ^i^ Ihe bandred 
of Casaio, one of the hundreds into vYiacYv tYv^ co\wv\y o1 W«t\XwWk 
divided, are regarded as preserving the name ot Ocl^ ^vvVvs&k. OqasSx.'wxu 
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These authors descrihe the island as being for the most 
part flat and woody, having, however, many strong 
places on hills. The produce of Britain consisted of 
com and cattle, gold, silver, and iron, with sidns, 
slaves, and dogs of a superior breed for the chase. The 
British dogs were widely celebrated, and were so strong 
and flerce that the Gauls are said to have used them 
in war. The aboriginal Britons are described as being tall 
of stature and corpulent, but not well made. Although, 
according to Strabo, they used milk in great abundance, 
yet they were not acquainted with the art of making cheese, 
and were total strangers to gardening and agriculture. 
Diodorus, however, describes them as practising agriculture, 
gathering the corn and storing it up in the stalk in thatched 
houses. Their dwellings were mere temporary erections, 
formed in the forests by enclosing a space with felled 
trees, within which they made huts of reeds and logs, 
and sheds for their cattle. 

The tin which had from an early period been exported 
from Britain, had helped to raise the social condition 
of the people of the south-western peninsula above that 
of the islanders in general. We are told by Strabo that 
*the inhabitants of Britain who live near the Belerian 
promontory (the Land*s End), are peculiarly hospitable, 
and, from the great resort of foreigners, more polished 
in manners. They prepare the tin, and show much skill 
in working th6 earth which produces it. This being of 
a stony nature, and having earthy veins in every direc- 
tion, they work their way into these veins, and so by 
means of water separate the fragments. These they bruise 
into small pieces, and convey them to an island which lies 
iu front of Britain, called Ictis ; for at the great ebb of the 
tide the channel becomes dry, and they carry over the tin 
In large quantities on wagons. From Ictis the tin is pur- 
chased by native merchants, and transported to Gaul.' 
Ivory bracelets, necklaces, vessels of glass, and similar 
small wares, were imported (Strabo tellB iia^ mU> ^rv\»^ 
£vm Gaul* 
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It is clear, from these and other accounts, that the people 
of Britain, at this early period, were not all in the same 
stage of social advance, nor characterised by identity of 
usage and manner. The people of the south-western and 
south-eastern coasts, at any rate — perhaps the maritime 
tribes in general — had made greater advance towards 
civilisation than the tribes of the interior. They had 
permanent habitations, though of a rude kind, while the 
people of the interior, devoted chiefly to pastoral occupations, 
wandered through the woods, throwing up merely tempo- 
rary abodes for the shelter of themselves and their cattle. 



The Boman conquest of Britain, with a view to per- 
manent occupation, commenced under the emperor Claudius, 
jL.D, 43, and within less than forty years from that date the 
Roman legions had overrun the whole island, reducing its 
people to unconditional submission. The general course of 
the Roman conquest, which we need not follow in detail, 
was this : — Aulus Plautius landed with an army of 50,000 
men, and marching through the southern parts of the island, 
speedily advanced beyond the Severn. The natives, who 
at first retreated to their woods and marshes, were defeated 
whenever they ventured to leave their places of refij^ge, and 
encounter the disciplined valour of the Roman troops. 
Vespasian,* the lieutenant of Plautius, with his son Titus, 
subdued the people of the south coast and the adjacent Isle 
of Wight ( Vectis), fighting numerous engagements, and cap- 
turing as many as twenty British cities, or fortified posts. 

A later commander, Ostorius Scapula (a.d. 50), erected^ 
line of forts between the rivers Nen and Severn (^Antona 
and Sabrina), to protect the Roman territory, which already 
embraced all the country lying east and south of those 
rivers. The Iceni, who had revolted against Roman rule, 
were reduced to obedience, and the inhabitants of the 
wooded districts to the north and west made to feel the 

* The same who afterwaida became 'G.m^xQt q{ Rome. 
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power of Rome. OBtorius made Camulodunum (Colchester) 
the head-quarters of his army. He subsequently marched 
against the people of North Wales (the Ordovices) and de- 
feated their heroic leader, Caractacus, in the strong position 
within which he had entrenched himself. 

The stronghold of Caractacus on this occasion has been 
fmpposed to be marked by Caer« Caradoc, a lofty eminence 
in the S.W. comer of Shropshire, situated a few miles N. of 
the river Teme, and on the sides of which there are traces 
of entrenchments and other earthworks. This, however, is 
mere conjecture. The name of Caer-Caradoc occurs in 
other part« of the same county, as in the neighbourhood of 
€hiQ*ch Stretton, eleven miles S. of Shrewsbury.* 

Suetonius Paullinus (a.d. 59-61) carried the Eoman 
arms to the farther border of North Wales, and, crossing 
the Menai Strait, subdued the island of Anglesey (Mona 
of Tacitus),*!' the stronghold of the Druids. Recalled from 
his pursuit of this conquest by the imlooked-for and alarm- 
ing insurrection of the Iceni, Suetonius afterwards fought 
a great battle with that people and their allies, under the 
command of their queen, Boadicea, whose tmworthy treat- 
ment by the subordinate officers of Rome had occasioned, 
and justified, the revolt. In this battle, the site of which is 
unknown, the arms of Rome achieved a decisive triumph, 
and rebeUion against the Roman power was completely 
crushed, at least for a time. 

Julius Agricola (the father-in-law of the historian 
Tacitus), who held the government of Britain during 
the years 78-84, carried the Roman arms much farther to 
the north than they had previously been advanced, and 
completed the subjugation of the island — at least, of all 
that portion of it which became a part of the Roman 
dominions — that is, as far as the line of the Forth and 
the Clyde. Agricola, besides, introduced into Britain the 

* The Caer-Caradoc near Church Stretton forms part of the range of 
the Caradoc Hills. See ante, p. 32. 
t The Mono ofCasar is the lale of Man. 
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manners, dress, arts, language, and general civilisation of 
Rome. 

One of the first exploits of Agricola was the conquest of 
the Ordovices, or people of North Wales, and the reduc- 
tion of the island of Mona (Anglesey), which his predecessor 
had been obliged to leave uncompleted. The Ordovices 
were defeated in a great battle, fought, there is reason to 
believe, amongst the hills of Flintshire. Thence the 
Roman general advanced to the shore of the Menai Strait, 
the waters of which presented no obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of his design, though he was unprovided with 
any vessels in which to transport his army across it. A 
select body of the Roman auxiliaries, mounted on horse- 
back, and freed from the incumbrances of baggage, taking 
advantage of the places where the strait is fi)rdable, or 
nearly so, when the tide is out, crossed the channel, partly 
by swimming their horses. The native people of the island, 
struck with terror at the mode of attack, yielded them- 
selves to the mercy of the Roman leader, and surrendered 
the island.* 

In the course of the year 80, Agricola, then engaged in 
his third campaign, invaded and reduced the lowland por- 
tion of Scotland, and carried Roman dominion as ikr north 
as the course of the river Tay (^Taus), In the suc-ceeding 
summer (his fourth campaign in Britain), the same able 
commander erected a chain of forts between the estuaries 
of th^ Clyde and Forth {Clota and Bodotrta), This was 
the line afterwards known as the wall of Antoninus 
{Vallum Antontni)f the farthest limit of Roman Britain. 
In his sixth campaign, a.d. 83, Agricola advanced beyond 
this line, in order to subdue the nations dwelling to the 

• Tacitus : Agricola, xviii. A spot amongst the bills of Flintshire, 
in the neighbourhood of Newmarket (about 4 miles E. of the town of 
Rhyddlan, on the river Clwyd), is said to bear the name of Bwlch 
Agricla, or the Pass of Agricola. It mar safely be assumed that the 
advance of the Roman general would lead' him through this region, in 
the heart of the territory occupied by the Ordovices, and, indeed, the 
only part of ^orth Wales capable of being penetrated with safety by a 
hostile force. 
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nortliward of lihe firth of Forth (Bodotria jEstuanum). 
The Roman fleet was at the same time directed to cross the 
firth, and cooperate with the land forces. In the following 
year (84), a still further advance was made. The legions, 
led by Agricola himself, marched northward to the foot of 
the Grampians (Mons Grampius), and gained a decisive 
yictory over the fierce Caledonian tribes, imder their chief- 
tain Galgacus, while the Roman fleet sailed round the 
northern extremity of the island, and, returning to their 
previous station by way of the eastern coast, made the 
complete circuit of Britain.* 

The moor of Ardoch, in Perthshire, near the head of 
Strathallan, is believed by many writers to represent the 
place where the great battle between Agricola and the 
Caledonian leader was fought. There are found here, im- 
mediately adjacent to the village of Ardoch, and beside the 
lefl; bank of the little river Knaig, a tributary of the Allan, 
the remains of a large Roman military station, with three 
camps (probably constructed for a temporary purpose) in 
its close vicinity. Two other Roman stations, of which the 
remains are in less perfect preservation, occur within the 
same part of the country, at no great distance : one of 
them is beside Dealgin Ross, near the south bank of the 
river Earn, between 7 and 8 miles N.W. of Ardoch ; the 
other is at Strageth, or Stratgeth, six miles N.N.E. of 
Ardoch, and also on the south bank of the Earn. Other 
Roman works are found in the neighbourhood. 

There is, however, much difficulty in fixing the exact 
localities of Agricola's positions, and in determining his 
line of march in his sixth and seventh campaigns. Some 
antiquaries regard the station at Ardoch, or even the 
more northwardly station at Dealgin Ross, as the scene of 
the night attack upon the ninth legion, mentioned as 
occurring during the sixth year's campaign. On this sup- 
position, the site of the battle with Galgacus, in the 

• Tacitus ; Agricola, xxv. — xxzviii. 
a 
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foDowingyear,mustbelookedforftrtherWA.Borthw«d.. 
It was through the plain of Strathmore that the ntxrthwardlj 
inarch of the Boman general, after leaving the neighbour- 
hood of the Firth of Forth, would, from the nature of the 
country, be naturally directed. The lines of communication 
between lowland Scotland and the more northwardly por- 
tion of the coimtry have necessarily followed this course, 
from the earliest times to the present day. There are 
remains of numerous Roman camps in various parts of 
Forfarshire, some of them of large size. They seem, 
indeed, to have formed a chain of military posts, reaching 
across the whole extent of that county, from its south- 
western to its north-eastern extremity. f 

* General Roy (Military Antiquities of the Romans in Britain : Lon- 
don, fol. 1793) thinks the scene of the latter event is to be looked for 
Erobably about Fettercaira, or Monboddo (in Kincardineshire), * or per- 
aps even nearer to Stonehaven/ — at any rate, somewhere towards the 
eastern extremity of the Grampians, and within the northwaidly and 
narrower portion of the great plain or strath. 

t Those writers who adopt Ardoch as the scene of the final engage- 
ment with Galgocus find the locality of the night attack recorded in con- 
nection with the campaign of the preceding year at the remains of a ' 
Roman camp situated near the little stream of the Ore, two miles to the I 
southward of Loch Leven, in Fifeshire. 

The difiiculty of assigning precise localities to the movements d the 
Roman commander is rendered greater, and the conclusions generally ar- i 
rived at made the less satisfactory, by taking into account the agency of ' 
geological changes that have probably been in operation during the lapse I 
of time between the date of the Roman conquest of Britain and the present i 
day. It is far from certain that the coast-line of Britain exhibits the 
same contour now that it did eighteen centuries since. Indeed in many 
districts, as round the shores of the Wash, and at the estuaries of the 
Thames, the Humber, and elsewhere, there is no doubt that very con- 
siderable changes in the contact and relative extent of land and sea have 
taken place. Like changes, there is reason to think, have occurred on 
the coasts of North Britain, and perhaps even to a more material extent 
The raised beaches which are met with, at elevations of from 20 to 30 
feet above the present high-water mark, indicate a gradual upheaval oi 
the land above its former level, and the remains of Roman and other 
works found embedded in the soil, in connection with these elevated 
. margins, appear to show that the change is to be referred to a compara- 
tively recent period. If, as some inquirers have (on geological and oiUier 
evidence) assumed, the central parts of Scotland, between the Clyde and 
the estuaries of the Forth and Tay, have become elevated since the first 
century of the Christian era to upwards of 20 feet above their jjremioiu 
level, large portions of land adjoining the present coast-lines of those 
estuaries must then have been submerged beneath the water. — See Paper 
by A. Geikie, F.G.S. &c., read before the Geological Society of Londoiif 
1862. 
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The BoMJir Walls. — ^The victories of Agricola made 
the Romans masters of all South Britain, as well as, for a 
time, of the southern portion of lowland Scotland — that 
is, of Scotland as &r as the Clyde and Forth. Thus, before 
the end of the first century of the Christian era, Britain 
was reduced to a Roman province : frequent intercourse 
sprang up between Rome and her newly-subjugated terri- 
tory, and an influx of population from foreign lands was 
directed towards the latter. The oysters, as weD as many 
other productions of Britain, were well known at Rome. 
Roman legions were permanently stationed in Britain — 
the second legion at Isca Silurum (Caerleon) ; the sixth at 
Eburacum (York); the twentieth at Deva (Chester)—^ 
and Roman towns sprang up in all parts of the island. 

But the Roman frontier to the northward was not uni- 
formly maintained at the same place. It was dij6icult to 
retain in peaceftd subjection the fierce tribes of North 
Britain, who made frequent incursions into the more open 
and fertile coimtry to the southward (as their successors did 
at a much later period). The Emperor Hadrian, who 
visited Britain in the year 120, erected a formidable barrier 
across the island, between the Tyne and the Solway. This 
consisted of a massive wall, nearly seventy miles in length, 
extending over hill and plain, from the spot now known as 
Wall's End,* on the T3me, to Bowness, on the south shore 
of the Solway Firth. The wall was accompanied on its 
southern side by an earthen vallum and a deep ditch, and 
was fortified with a series of twenty-three military stations 
or towns, with intermediate mile-castles and watch-towers. 
This great work, of which there are numerous and massive 
remains in the present day, is known as Hadrian's Wall. 
The Emperor Severus, nearly a century later (a.d. 210), 
perhaps repaired portions of the wall which had fallen into 

* It iB, perhaps, seldom remembered, on the part of those who fami- 
liarly use the term * Wallsend,' now so well known, that it commemorates 
a work of Roman f^reatness — the most stupendous and enduring of such 
memorials in oar island, erected by those who were its masters upwards 
of seventeen centuries since. 

G 2 
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decay, and frequently visited its towns and garriflons dtuing 
his stay in Britain. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the erection of this 
wall by the Emperor Hadrian implies the relinquishment 
of the tract of country lying to the north of its limits. 
The more northwardly barrier, marked out by Agricola, 
may still have been preserved. It was, at any rate, re- 
sumed as the farther limit of the Eoman province, when, 
under the Emperor Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138), Lolhua 
Urbicus, his propraetor or governor in Britain, erected a 
more complete line of defence across the isthmus between 
the Clyde and Forth. Following the line of Agricola^s 
work, Lollius Urbicus raised there a new chain of forts, 
joining them by a continuous rampart of earth and turf. 
This work, from the name of the emperor under whom it 
was erected, is usually called the Wall of Antoninus. The 
portions of it which are now traceable are known by the 
name of Graeme's (or Graham's) Dyke. Along its course 
there are frequently found inscribed tablets commemorating 
the portions built respectively by the different troops and 
cohorts of the Eoman army.* 



KoMAK Roads. — It is not the purpose of this work to 
trace the course of Roman power in Britain, still less to 
attempt any delineation of the political and social life of 
the Britons during the lengthened period of Roman 
dominion in the island. The numerous Roman works 
which have been found, from time to time, in every part 
of the country — among them, inscribed tablets, coins, 
tesselated pavements, and fragments of a vast variety of 
articles, alike of use and ornament — enable the diligent 
antiquary to portray, in considerable detail, the social and 

* A mound called the * Chapel Hill/ adjoininGr the western end of the 
village of VVe^t Kilpatrick (Dumbartonshire ), oh the right bank of the 
Clyue. 9 miles below Glasgow, and at which numerous sepulchral stoneSi 
with vases, coins, and other Roman remains, have been found, is with 
good reason supfiosed to mark the western terminntion of the wall of 
Antoninus. * The eastern termination of the wall was probably Caer- 
ridden, od the Forth, 8 miles N.K. of Linlithgow. 
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domestic life of the time, and furnish, besides, material aid 
in the way of supplement to such notices of public events 
as are preserved in the records of written history. For 
all such details, the student may be referred to the admi- 
rable volume named below.* 

The Roman roads in Britain penetrated the most distant 
parts of the island, and there is hardly a county of Eng- 
land and Wales in which traces of them are not extant. 
Some of these works may have followed the course of 
earlier roads constructed by the Britons, but in the vastly 
greater number of instances, the remains now seen are 
undoubtedly of Roman origin. A Roman road of the first 
class was really a paved causeway, formed by successive 
layers of earth, stones, and mortar, the whole surmounted 
either by stone or by a firm bed of gravel and liuie, 
and was thus a work of very solid construction. It 
was generally raised above the level of the ground on 
either side, forming an agger. Such roads are found in 
many parts of the coimtry in a state of very complete pre- 
servation, and they form the foundation of many of the 
best roads in England at the present day. Where such 
foundations have continued to be used as high roads, they 
are naturally much worn down, and the extraordinary and 
imdeviating straightness of their course is often the readiest 
means by which they can be identified. Sometimes, how- 
ever, where the whole line of road has been disused, or 
where it runs across an unfrequented heath, the ancient 
Roman work is visible for miles in succession, forming a 
continuous embankment. The Roman roads generally ran 
in a straight line irom point to point, some conspicuous object 
on the horizon serving to give the direction of the course 
taken. They seldom turn aside to avoid a hill, and in 
some instances proceeded directly up the face of consider- 
able acclivities. The embankment of the Roman road 
which ran along the summit of the Gog Magog hills, near 

* Tlu CeU, ike Boman, and the Saxon, By TUomaa ^i^^\>\.. 
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Cambridge, is still perfect. The mountain named High 
Street, in Westmoreland, derives that name from the &ct of 
a Roman road having run along its summit, at an elevation 
of nearly 2,000 feet above the sea. Marshes were either 
drained or filled up bj the Eoman engineers, where the 
course of the road made it necessaiy to traverse them. 

A map can alone give a correct idea of the number and 
direction of the roads by which South Britain was traversed 
during the Roman period. They connected, it will be seen, 
all the principal towns of the island. Indeed, it is by their 
place on the road, and the coincidence of the site with the 
distance recorded in the Itineraries, that the localities of 
many of the Roman towns are identified. Several of these 
lines of road bear the name of street, given them, no doubt, 
by the Saxon settlers in the island, and derived firom the 
Roman strata (i.e. via strata, a paved way).* Thus we 
have Watling Street, the great line of road extending 
fi'om Dubris {Dover), through Londinimn, in the direc- 
tion of north-west, to Deva {Chester) ; Ermine Street, 
which name is given to the line of way running due 
north, from the coast of Sussex, through the metropolis, to 
Lindum {Lincoln) ; Icknield Street, nmning in a direction 
of north-east fi:om the extremity of Cornwall towards the 
coast of Norfolk, and passing by Isca {Exeter), Camboricum 
{Cambridge), and other towns; Ryknield Stieet, jQx)m the 
Humber towards Durocomovium {Cirencester), and several 
others. Some of these works, again, are known by the 
term way, as the Fosse Way, the Port Way, &c. 



Divisions of Roman Britain. — Britannia formed, imder 
its Roman masters, a distinct province of the empire. It 
was at first under the administration of a propraBtor, or 

* The frequent occurrence of the word street^ applied to villages and 
even to detached houses, in many parts of England, may be noticed as 
indicative, in numerous cases, of the course taken by a line of Roman 
road; as also is the recurrence in our village nomenclature of sach 
names as Streatham, Stratford, Stretton, &c The pames Watling, 
Ennine, and others, were connected with various personages in the 
Saxon mythology. See Wright, p. 456, 
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military governor. At a later time, towards the close of 
the period of Roman dominion, the supreme governor of 
Britain had the title of Yicarius, and was himself subject 
to the prsefect of Gaul. We learn these and other parti- 
culars from the * Notitia Imperii,' a work which probably 
dates from the early part of the fifth century. At that 
time the Eoman province of Britain included five divisions, 
distinguished by the names of Britannia Prima, Britannia 
Sectmda, Flavia C»sariensis, Maxima Csesariensis, and 
Valentia. The governors of the two last-named divisions 
were of consular rank (consulares) : the three others were 
governed by presidents {prcesides). 

1. Britannia Prima is supposed to have comprehended 
the country lying south of the Thames and the Bristol 
ChanneL 

2. Britannia Secunda corresponded to the modem 
principality of Wales, with the adjacent country on the 
east, as &r as the Severn and the lower course of the 
Dee. 

3. Flavia C^sariensis comprised all the middle and 
eastern portions of England, from the Severn to the North 
Sea, and from the Thames to the Humber and the Mersey. 

4. Maxima C^sariensis embraced the country extending 
norch frx)m the last-named division to the line of Hadrian's 
Wall : — coiTesponding, that is, to the six northern counties, 
with the exception of part of Northumberland. 

6. Valentia included the tract of country lying between 
the two walls — that is, the lowland portion of Scotland, as 
&r north as the isthmus of the Clyde and Forth, with the 
larger part of Northumberland.* 

* The limits of these divisions, as stated above, are commonly marked 
on maps, but they rest only on exceedingly doubtful authority. The 
names of the divisions themselyes are given in the work entitled 
'Notitia Imperii,* a document of high value. The assumed limits 
between these divisions are derived from the work attributed to Richard 
of Cirencester, and stated to have been compiled by a monk of that name, 
in the fourteenth century, from the papers of a Roman general. The same 
authority states that the country lying north of the Yf a\\ o^ kxkXA\ivavA 
formed a uxth division, under the name of Yespafdanau TYi«c^ «x^ %<;)rA 
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Towns. — The geographer Ptolemy, who wrote about 120 
A D., gives the nameB of fifly-six bities' then existing in 
Britain. These cities, with tiie modem localities to which 
they are believed to correspond, are enumerated below : — 



Loucopibia 



In the countiy of the Novantse : 
Whithorn? | Ketigoniuin . . Stranraer. 



Among the Selgovse : 

Carbantorigum Kirkcudbright, i Corda . 
Uxelum . . Ca^Ue Over ? I Trimontium . 



Colania . 
Yanduara 
Coria 
Alauna . 



Curia 



Banatia 
Tameia 



Among the Bamnii : 

, Lanark? Lindom 

, Paisley. 

Castle Cary. Victoria 

Kier? (near 
Stirling). 

Among the Otadeni : 
Borthvrick Castle | Bremenium 

Among the Vacomagi : 

Inverness? I Tuesis . 

Braemar Castle? I 



• Lynehirk? 
. BHldtm, 



Ardoch 
(Perthfllure). 
j)ealginBoss 
(Perthshire). 



Biechester, 



near Gordon 
Castle. 



Among the Venicontes : 
Orrhea Bertha ? (at junction of river Almond with Tay, Perthshire.) 

Among the Texali : 
Devana ^<?rman I>^^ (Aberdeen)? 

Among the Brigantes : 



Epeiaeum . Lanehester. 
Vinnovium . Binchester. 
Cataractonium Catterick Bridge, 

Yorkshire. 
Calatum . neaxKendcd? 



Isurium • . Aldborough, 

Ehigodunum . Bibchester, 

Olicana • . Bkley. 

Eboracum . . York, 

Camunlodunum . 



Among the Pansii : 
Petuaria Brough (on the Humber) ? 



reasons for doubting the authenticity of this document as a whole ; yet 
the coincidence between many of its statements (as to particular locali- 
ties) and the modern discoveries of Roman sites, seems to show that it 
must have been compiled from materials of some real value, now no 
longer extant. 
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Among the OrdoTices : 

Hediolanium . Clawdd Coch I Brannogenium . Leintwardine 
(Mon^omeryslure).| (Herefordshire ?) 

Among the Comayii : 

Deuna (Deva) . Chester. I Viroconium (Uro- • 

I conium) . . Wroxeter, 

Among the CoritaTi : 
Lindum . . Lincoln, \ Ehagse . . Leicester. 

Among the Catjeuchlani : 

Urolanium (Veru- 



laminm) . . St. Albans. 



Salens . . . Chesterfield^ 

near Sandy 
(Bedford- 
shire). 

Among the Simeni (Iceni) : 
Venta Caistor^ near Norwich. 

Among the Trinobantes : 
Gamndolanum (Camnlodunum) Colchester, 

Among the Demetse. 

LnentinTim . . Llanio (Car- 1 Maridunum • . Caermarthen. 

diganshire). I 

Among the Silnres : 
BnUsenm ...... Usk (Monmouthshire). 

Among the Dobuni : 
Corininm (Dorooomoyinm ?) . . . Cirencester, 

Among the Atrebatii : 
Nalkna SHchester? 

Among the Cantii : 



Bhntapin . . Bichhorough, 

near Sand* 
wich. 



Londininm . .- London, 
Darvenum (Duro- 
yemum) . . Canterbury. 

Among the Eegni : 
Naeomagus (Noriomagns) Holwood Hill. 

Among the Belgse : 

Ischalis . . . Bchester, Venta . . . Winchetter, 
Hot Spring! . . Both. 

Among the Bnrotriges : 
Doninm. « • . . . Maiden Castle, neax Dorchester, 
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VoHba 
XJxela 



Among the Dumnonii : 

Losttoiihiel? I Tamare 

Bridgewater? \ Isca 



Tamertan ? 
Exeter. 



The date of Ptolemy's writings is less than eighty years 
after the Roman conquest of Britain had commenced, and 
within forty years after the successes of Agricola had com- 
pleted the subjugation of the island. We may assume 
that some, at least, of these cities — probably many of 
them — must have been already in existence as British 
towns before the Romans visited the island. This was 
almost certainly the case with Londinium {Caer-Lunden 
of the Britons), with Camulodunum {Caer-Colun\ and 
some others. 



A more numerous list of places in Roman Britain is 
derived from the Antonine Itinerary, a work belonging to 
the ,early part of the fourth century (about the year 320). 
This work is an elaborate record of the great roads through- 
out the Roman Empire, with a statement of the distances 
along each, from point to point, in Roman miles. That 
portion of it which relates to Britain enumerates fift^een 
distinct iters. To facilitate reference, an alphabetical 
order is adopted in the following list of places mentioned 
in this work. The names coincide in several instances with 
those of the cities mentioned by Ptolemy : — 

Stations mentioned m the Antonine Itinerary. 



Abone 

Alone 

Aquse Soils 

Ariconiuin 

Blestium 

Blatum Bulgium. 

Benaventa (or Isan- 

navatia) . 
Bomium 
BoTima . • 

Smyhdvm • • 



Bea NUls, 
Ambleside, 
Bath, 
Weston, 
Monmouth, 
BownesSf on 
the Sol way. 

Bwrrow Hill, 

Emenny, 

Bangor 

(FUnt). 
liiniwardvM, 



\ 



Bremetonacse 
Bremenium 
Brocavium . 
Brovonacse . 
Bnrrmm 
Csesaromagus 

Calcaria 

Calleva Atrebatum 
Causennse . 
Camboricum 



Overborough, 
Biechester, 
Brougham, 
Kirlcby Thure, 

Usk, 

neap ChelmS' 

ford, 

Tadcaster, 

Silchester. 
Ancaster. 

Cambridge. 
Slack, 
Ck>lch««tor« 
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>iiiiim • . neaiKdvedon 

(Essex), 
ractonitun . Catterick 

Bridge, 
jsentum • Bittern^ near 
Southampton, 
ixua • . Bibchester, 
nia (Camnlodu- 
im) • • Colchester, 
mum . . Caer Bhun, 
topitum • Corbridge, 
olanimi . Brottgh. 
3tio . . MUdenhall, 
am. , . Doncaster, 
lovitia . . MUlington, 
^entio . • Stamford 

Bridge^ 

Yorkshire. 
I. . . Chester, 
pae . . Dover, 
lovaria . Dorchester, 
)briv8e . . Bochester, 
)briv8e. . Water Newton, 
)Comovimii . Cirencester, 
>lipoiis • Godman' 

chests, 
>lLtam . . nearBomford? 
)leYUin . Judde Hill, 
>vemum . Canterbury. 
racum . , York, 
etom . • WaH, 
cum. • • near Kendal 
va . . Keswick? 
oventa . Ellenborottgh? 
um . . Gloticester, 
innium . Abergavenny, 
Dumnoniorum Exeter, 
(Silurum) . Caerleon, 
um . . Aldborough, 
odorum . Towcester. 
,trse . . Bowes. 
3lium . . Castleford, 
mis Portus . hympne, near 

Hythe, 
arum . • Llwchwr 

(Caermar- 

then). 
am • • Lincoln, 
iaium. • London, i 



Luguvallium 

Magnse 

MagioTintnm 



• Carlisle, 
. Kentchester, 

• Fennv- Strat- 
ford, 

Mancunium • Manchester. 
Manduessedum . Mancester, 

near Ather- 
stone. 
Margidunum . near East 

Bridgeford. 
Maridunum (or 

Muridunum) . Caermarthen, 
Mediolanum • Chesterton. 
Mediolanum • Clawdd Coch, 
Nidum . •' Neath, 
NoTiomagus • Holwood Hill, 
Pennocrudum • Stretton, near 

Benkridge, 
Pontes • • Staines, 
Portus Dubris 

(Dubrse) . . Dover, 
Portus Lemanis • Lympne, 
Prsetorium . • Filey, 
Ratse . • • Leicester, 
Eegnum • • Chichester, 
Eutupisa • • Bichborough, 

near Sand- 
wich. 
Segelocimi . . Littlebo-rongh, 
Segontium . • Caer Seiont^ 

near Caer- 
narvon. 
Sitomagus . • Dunwich, 
Sorbiodunum . Old Sarttm. 
SpinsB . . /8pec», near 

Newbury, 
Sulloniacae . . Brockley Hill, 
Tripontium . Lilboume, 
Uroconium . Wroxeter, 
Uxacona . . Oconyate, 
Vagniacae . . Southfieet. 
Varae . . Bodfari{¥\mt), 

Vennonae . • High Cross. 
Verlucio . . Sandy Lane, 

near Spy Park 
(Wilts). 
Venta Belgarum Wiiuihester. 
Venta Icenorum Caistor^ netxr 
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Venta Silumm . 


CcLerwent, 


Vindomis 


Enham (Hants). 


VerometuTn 


near WiUoughby 


Vindogladia . 


Ghussage, 


• 


(Notts). 


Vindomora • 


Ebchester. 


Verulamiuin 


St. Albans, 


Vinovia . 


Binchester. 


Vertep» . 


Brough, 


Voreda . 


Piunipton Wall. 



The following places, not found in the above list, are mentioned 
in the *Notitia/ Their identity with modem sites is in seyeral 
instances extremely doubtful : — 



Anderida , Pevensey ? 

Arbeia. . Jlforc«6y (Cumber- 
land). 

Branodunum Brancaster 

(Norfolk). 

Bremetenracum Whitbarrow{jieaj: 

Cheystoke, 
Cumherland). 

Derventio . PapcastUf near 

Cockermouth, 



G-ariannonum Burgh Castle^ near 

xarmouih, 
Morbium . Templeboroughf 

near Rotherhami 
Olenacum . Old Carlisle, 
Othona . St. Peters^ near 

BradweU (Essex). 
Portus Adumi Aldrington ? 
Eegulbium . Beculver, 



The * Notitia ' mentions, besides, eighteen stations as 
occurring along the Wall of Hadrian. Of some of these 
considerable remains are still in existence. The most east- 
wardly of them was Segedunum (identified with Cousens 
House, near Newcastle) : the most westerly was Tmmo- 
celum, near Bowness, on the Solway Firth. 



Among the most important of the Roman towns in 
Britain were Verulamium {St, Albans), Eburacum ( York), 
Londinium {London), Camulodimum {Colchester), Deva 
{Chester), Lindum {Lincoln), Aquae Solis {Bath), Isca 
Silurum {Caerleon), Glevum {Gloucester), Yenta, Belgarum 
{Winchester), and Rutupise {Richborough), The two 
first-named had the privileges of municipia : most, if not 
all, of the others, ranked as co Ionia, Both of those dis- 
tinctions (the former in a more eminent degree) conferred 
peculiar rights and privileges on the citizens who dwelt 
within them. Londinium appears, as the residence of the 
propraetor, to have been the seat of general government 
for the entire province. Eburacum, however, enjoyed 
nearly equal importance in this respect ; it was a centre of 
military command for the nort\ieni ^x\^oxv. oi ^^ ^x^-roice 
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and was the permanent station of the sixth legion.* The 
twentieth legion was stationed at Deva {Chester). The 
second legion, origiDally stationed at Isca {Caerleon), was 
afterwards removed to Rutupise i^Richhorough). 

Rutupise was the ordinary landing-place, or point of 
departure, to or from the coast of Gaul.f 

The following additional names, capable of ready identifi- 
cation with modem localities, occur in the geography of 
Roman Britain — the greater nimiber of them in the 
pages of Ptolemy : — 



Taryedmin or ' 

Orcas Prom. . Bunnet Head, 
VervedramProm. Dunscansby 

Head. 



Kinnaird!s 

Head, 
Flamhorough 

Head. 
North ForC" 
land. 
DamDoniiim, or 

Ocrinum Prom. The lAzard. 



Taizalum Prom. 
Ocellmn Prom. 
Cantium Prom. 



Antiyestseum, or 

Bolerium, Prom. Lands End, 
Hercules Prom. Hariland 



Octapitarum 
Prom, 

Canganorum 
Prom. . 



Point, 

8t. Davids 
Head. 

Braich-y-Pwll. 



Novantum Prom. JUItdl of Gal' 

loway. 
Epidium Prom, , MvU of Can- 

tire. 



Vara ^stuarium Murray Firth. 
Tava -Slstuarium Firth of Tay. 
Boderia ^stu- 
arium . . . Firth of Forth. 

Gabrantuicorom 

Sinus . . Filey Bay. 
Metaris^stuarium The Wash. 
Tamissa ^Slstua- 

riom . • Mouth of 
' Thames. 



Portus Magnus 

Sabrina ^stua- 
rium 



Portsmouth 
Harbour, 



, Mouth of 
Severn. 
Moricambe ^stua- 
rium . . Morecambe 

Bay, 
Ituna ^stua- 
rium . . Solway Firth, 



• The Emperor Severas died at York, a.d. 211. 

t Probably the places mentioned in the Itineraries were not all of 
them towns, in the modern meaning of the word. Some may have been 
merely military stations. On the other hand, towns must undoubtedly 
have existed, during the Roman period, at many localities of which the 
Roman names are unknown lo us. We are unable, for example, to 
identify Worcester with any of the places named in the Itineraries or 
elsewhere, though the name alone (cesteTf from castrum) may b^ IvlVatv 
as evidence of its Bomaa orii^ia. Dorchester, in Ox.{oiOLabk^ \& Ui<Q»>iXxst 
examplA 
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Abravannus 

Sinus . . Luce Bay. 
Clota ^stua- 

rium , . Firthof Clyde. 



Orcades Insnlse • 

Ebudse Insulse • 
Mona (of Caesar), 
or Monoeda 
Insula • • 



Orkney 

Islands, 
Hebrides. 



lde€f Man, 



Lelannonius 

Sinus . 
Longum JEs^jjl- 

arium . 



LochFyne, 
Loch Linnhe, 



Mona (of Taci- 
tus). . . L of Anglesey, 

Cassiterides, or 
^strymnides, 
Insulse . . Scilly Islands. 

Yectis Insula . Isle of Wight, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SAXON ENGLAND. 

I from the * Notitia,* that during the later portion 
riod of Roman dominion in Britain, the military 
the province were directly under the management 
vemment of Gaul, without the intermediation of 
ius (or civil governor) of the island. They were 
mong three chief officers — entitled respectively, 
t of the Saxon shore, the Count of Britain, and 

of Britain. The first named of these had imder 
and the garrisons of nine fortresses along the coast, 
•tus Adumi (either Aldrington^ on the coast of 
r else Fortckester, in Hampshire) to Branodunum 
ter, in Norfolk). 

tatement is of the highest importance, in its 
ipon the early. annals of Britain. An exten- 
tion of the English coast was known, we find, 
^oman times, as the Saxon shore, a &ct sufficient 
establish the certainty that strangers of Teutonic 
3 already ^miliar, at least as occasional visitors, 
south-eastern division of the island, even if they 

as is most probable, settlers there to some extent, 
llation of Saxon shore cannot be understood in a 
iographical sense, as applying to that portion of the 
)ast which immediately fronts the native coimtry 
con people : it includes, besides part of the eastern 
irge portion also of the southern shore, at least aa 
.8 the coast of Sussex — a district which could only- 
ime associated with the Saxon name from ^<^ Wx 
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of Saxons being its customary visitors and partial occu- 
pants.* 

The current statements of history tell us how, a few 
years after the final withdrawal of the Roman legions 
from Britain (a.d. 420), the Saxons were called in to the 
aid of the defenceless islanders, unable to protect themselves 
against the incursions of the barbarian tribes who dwelt 
beyond the wall ; and how, from the date of the landing 
of Hengist and Horsa on t^e isle of Thanet (a.d.' 449), 
down to the closing year of the sixth century, Saxon in- 
vaders from beyond the sea established in succession varioTW 
kingdoms within the eastern, south-eastern, and central 
portions of the island. To whatever amount of credit the 
popular narrative of these transactions may be entitled, 
there is no doubt that England, at the close of the sixth 
century, comprehended eight distinct Saxon kingdoms. 
Two of these became imited in the early portion of the 
ensuing century, thereby reducing the number to seven. 

Who were the Saxons, and whence did they come ? It 
is perhaps impossible to identify with precision the localities 
whence the early Saxon settlers in Britain came, but the 
general area of that people is sufficiently well marked. 
It comprehended the coasts of the North Sea and the 
Baltic, from the Rhine to the mouth of the Oder (including 
the basin of the Weser and the lower portion of the basin 
of the Elbe), together with the southward and narrower part 
of the Cimbric Chersonese. The tract embraced within this 

* Antiquarian researches tend to establish the probability that tht 
transition from Roman to Saxon was in great measure gradual, and that 
the latter race were already to some extent settlers in Britain before the 
former had abandoned it. In parts of the south-eastern division of tb* 
island, Roman and Saxon must have been dwellers side by side. *it 
Canterbury, Colchester, Rochester, and other places, we find (says Mr. 
Wright) Roman and Saxon interments in the same cemetery ; and ii 
the extensive Saxon burial-ground at Ossengal, in the Isle of Tlianet,! 
Roman interment in a leaden coffin was met with. The result of tin 
discoveries which have been made in the researches among the Saxon 
cemeteries has been to render it more and more probable that the Saxooi 
■ were gradually gaining a footing in the island before the period at which 
the grand invasions are said to have commenced.' — The CeU, the Bomaih 
€md the Saxon, 
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fc answers to the modem kingdom of Hanover, with 
enburg, Mecklenburg, Holstein, Sleswig, and the chief 
; of the present kingdom of the Netherlands. The 
les or nations who dwelt within these limits were dis- 
xiished by different names, as well as by differences of 
ect and usage. The Jutes and Angles inhabited the 
brie Chersonese. The former people have left their 
8 to the modem Jutland, and in Sleswig there is a 
riot which is still known by the name of Anglen — re- 
led by some writers as the source whence the word 
:lia (or England) is derived. It is uncertain, however, 
ther any of the early Saxon invaders and colonists of 
ain were Jutes, properly so called. 
II the dwellers within the area above indicated, together 
I those dwelling further northward, on the shores 
he Scandinavian peninsula, both on the side of the 
dc and the North Sea, had a general resemblance, and 
inged to the same great stock — that is, the Gothic or 
itonic. They were all hardy freebooters, ready for ad- 
ture whether by land or sea, and living under chieftains 
► were able as well as willing to carve out their fortunes 
I their swords. 

'he Saxon Kingdoms.— The Saxon Kingdoms in Britain, 

le close of the sixth century, were — 

Cent {Cantware), embracing the county of that name . 
founded a.d. 457, under Eric the son of Hengist. 
Canterbury was its metropolis. 

Sussex (i.e. Suih-Seaxe, or county of the South Saxons), 
embracing the counties of Sussex and Surrey: 
founded a.d. 491, under Ella. Chief city, Chichester, 
The kingdom of Sussex included the larger portion 
of the forest of Andreadeswold (or Andredswold), 
said to have extended 120 miles in length by 30 in 
breadth. The tract of coimtry still known as the 
Weald corresponds to part of this regioTi. 

Vessex (JVest-Seaxey or West Saxons), einbrajcva^ \^ 

jr 
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countay extending from the border of Sussex west- 
ward to the river Ex, and from the south coast 
to the Thames and the estuary of the Severn — 
i.e. the modem Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, 
Dorset, Somerset, and a part of Devon. Founded 
A.D. 519, under Cerdic. Capital, Winchester, 

4. Essex {Eaat-Seaxe, or East Saxons), including, with 

Essex, the county of Middlesex — i.e. Middle-Seaxe, 
and the chief part of Hertford. Founded a.d. 527, 
under Ercenwine. Capital, London, 

5. Bebnicia (Bri/neich), embracing the modem North- 

umberland, with the adjacent portion of lowland 
Scotland as far as the south shore of the firth of 
Forth. Founded a.d. 547, imder Ida. Capital, 
Bamhorough (or Bebbanburgh). 

6. Deira (JDeornas), extending between the Humber 

and the Tyne — i.e. the modem Yorkshire and 
Durham : founded a.d. 560. Capital, York (Eofor- 
wic). 

7. East Anglia {East Engle), embracing the modem 

Norfolk (North-folk), Suffolk (South-folk), and 
Cambridge. Founded a.d. 571. Capital uncertain* 

8. Mercia (Myrcna), comprehending all the midland portion 

of England, as far west as the Welsh border, and 
extending in the direction of north and south from 
the Humber to the Thames. Founded a.d. 626, 
Capital uncertain. 
About the year 617, Bemicia and Deira became united 

in the single kingdom of Northumbria, thus reducing the 

number of the Saxon kingdoms to seven. 



British Kingdoms. — The Saxon Kingdoms enumerated 
above did not include the whole of South Britain. A con- 
siderable portion of England, and the whole of Wales, lay 
beyond their limits, as also did the larger part of the Scotch 
lowlands, to the south of the Clyde. The whole western 
idde of the island, from the Clyde to the Land's End, re- 
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mained unconquered. The natural features of this extensive 
tract of country, for the most part difficult of access, and 
still more difficult to hold in occupation, enabled its original 
possessors, the Britons, to retain their independence. Here, 
as in many regions elsewhere, the native tribes preserved 
among the hills the freedom which they lost in the plains. 
In the south-west, the standard of the kings of Wessex 
advanced by slow degrees to the westward. First the line 
of the Salisbury Avon, afterwards that of the Ex, and 
later the course of the Tamar, marked the long-contested 
frontier. Nearly two centuries elapsed after the landing of 
the Saxons before they had penetrated into Devonshire. 
Driven from the banks of the Ex, the Britons found a 
retreat beyond the Tamar, which in the early part of the 
tenth century marked the limit of West Saxon dominion. 
The natives of the rugged Cornish peninsula preserved their 
freedom imtil the reign of Athelstan. 

The British Kingdoms, coeval with the eight (or after- 
wards seven) Saxon Kingdoms, were— - 

1. Strath-clyde, or lowland Scotland from the estuary of 

the Clyde to the Solway. Alclui/d, the modem 
Dumbarton, was its capital. Strath-clyde was 
probably inclutdve, at least at times, of several 
smaller kingdoms. It was sometimes imited with— 

2. Cumbria, i.e. the modem Cumberland, Westmoreland, 

and Lancashire, or the western tract from the Solway 
to the Mersey, and reaching inland to the high 
groimds of the Pennine range. 

3. Wales, which formed several distinct kingdoms. 

4. Devon and Cornwall (or Damnonia), to which the 

name of West Wales was sometimes given. 



Britain in the Ninth Century. — The smaller Saxon 
Kingdoms gradually declined, and became absorbed in their 
more powerfid neighbours. Sussex was annexed to Wessex 
before the close of the seventh century : both Essex and 
Kent were incorporated within Mercia before the succeeding 

H 2 
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century had elapsed. East Anglia was in great measure 
occupied by Scandinavian invaders. 

During the later half of the eighth century the Saxon 
kingdoms in Britain were reduced in number to three — 
NoRTHUMBRiA, Mercia, and Wessex. The two former of 
these gradually declined in power, and Egbert, king of the 
West Saxons (800-836), from the year 827 downward 
exercised predominant sway over the whole of Saxon Eng- 
land — that is, over South Britain from the Tweed to the 
English Channel, and from the German Ocean to the border 
of Wales. Winchester was his capital. The laws, institu- 
tions, and language of the West Saxons hence became 
dominant over those of the other Saxon settlers in Britain. 

We need not suppose that the British population were 
altogether expelled from even any portion of the soil of 
which the Saxons had become masters. Many of them 
doubtless remained, and were more or less mixed up 
with their conquerors. This was more particularly the 
case in the midland kingdom, Mercia, than in other parts of 
the conquered country. The south-east and south became 
more specially Saxon than either the east, the north-east, or 
the centre. In these latter directions another element of 
admixture was being rapidly introduced. 



The Danes. — During the reign of Egbert, a body of 
Danes advanced up the estuary of the Thames, plundered 
the Isle of Sheppey, and afterwards escaped to tiieir ships 
( a.d. 832). During the two hundred years which followed, 
the Danes were everywhere the terror of Saxon England. 
Their standard, the raven — fit emblem of their habits of 
rapine, and of the keenness with which they pursued their 
prey — was seen in every estuary of the British waters, and 
.everywhere.carried terror with it. 

Who were the Danes? The people so called in English 

story were, properly, Norse, or Northmen, the native inha- 

bitanta of /Scandinavia and the Baltic coasts. They were 

derived rather from Norwaj tivap. iiom \\i^ T^^Tacaaxk of 
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modem geography, though all three of the Scandinavian 
countries — Denmark, Norway, and Sweden — contributed 
to the supply of the dreaded invaders. The Northmen, 
from the shores of the Cattegat to the North Gape and 
the head of the Baltic, were throughout sea-warriors and 
pirates. In the ninth and tenth centuries, they ravaged 
the coasts of Europe from the North Sea to the Bay of 
Biscay, and even penetrated the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, extending their inroads as far as the shores of 
Greece.* The coasts of England and France were by 
turn the scene of their destructive inroads, and in both 
countries they effected a permanent settlement. 

Between l^e Saxon settlers in Britain, and the Scan- 
dinavian pirates, known in history as Danes, who ravaged 
their coasts, there were many points of resemblance, in- 
dicative of a common (or nearly common) origin. The 
languages spoken in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
and the Faroe Islands (the two latter discovered and 
settled by the Northmen), were closely akin to the dialects 
proper to the Anglo-Saxon race. All of those tongues, 
indeed, Scandinavian and Teutonic inclusive, are compre- 
hended under the common term Gothic.^ 

The great point of difference between the Anglo-Saxons 
and their invaders consisted in the maritime skill of the 
latter. The sea was the element upon which the Northmen 
best displayed their skill. * Every family had its boat or 
ship, and ^e yoimger sons of the noblest of the land had 
no other fortune than their sword and their chiules ' (i. e. 
keels). They often drew their vessels on shore for safety, 
or dragged them overland, from one estuary or river 
to another. The Saxons, on the contrary, at least in the 

* Charlemagne had shed tears at the thoaght of the future disasters 
which awidted hia empire, as he gazed from a port on the Mediterranean 
upon some Norman cruisers which had penetrated its waters. — ^Hallam : 
JUtiUBe Age»9 chap. i. 

f Of the Grothic stock of language?, the Scandinavian is one branch, 
the Glennanio or Teatonic is another. — Latham : Handbook to tKa £i\q- 
luh Language, 
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earlier period of Danish invasion, with the growing addic^ 
tion to the settled industry of the husbandman, had lost 
their ancestral aptitude for maritime pursuits. Hence the 
efforts of the great Alfred in the creation of a navy, the 
surest defence of the English coasts. 

In the year following their inroad on the Isle of Sheppey, 
the Danes landed on the coast of Dorsetshire. In the suc- 
ceeding year they formed an alliance with the British 
inhabitants of Cornwall, but were defeated with great 
slaughter at Hengestendun, or Hengsdown Hill (Hingston 
Down, to the west of the Tamar, near Callington.) 

After the death of Egbert, the Danish inroads were compa- 
ratively imchecked. The Danes ravaged the coast of Wessex 
and Kent, sailed up the Thames and Medway, and pillaged 
London, Rochester, and Canterbury — ^not, however, without 
sustaining some severe checks at the hands of the Saxons. 
Under Ethelbert (860-866), they burnt Winchester, and 
established themselves permanently in the Isle of Thanet. 
The reign of Etheh-ed (866-871), the brother and suc- 
cessor of Ethelbert (and the immediate predecessor of his 
brother Alfred), was one of continual conflict with the 
Danes, fresh bands of whom continually replaced the vast 
numbers that fell before the army of the West Saxons. It 
was during the reign of Ethelred that the Saxons, led by 
Alfred, gained over the Danes the great victory of JEscendun, 
the site of which is probably to be found at Ashdown, 
in Berkshire, beside the vale of White Horse, which latter 
work, indeed, is regarded by many writers as commemora- 
tive of the event. 

When Alfred ascended the throne of the West Saxons, 
(a.d. 871), the fortunes of the Anglo-Saxon people were 
at their lowest ebb. The Danes were in almost undisputed 
possession of by far the larger part of England. They had 
thoroughly overrun all Northumbria, from the Tweed to the 
Humber, and were in possession of the important city of YorL 
The counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Cambridge, Norfolk, 
Aod Sa£blk were devastated by tkeui) «ad their fortified 
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posts ranged over tlie breadth of the island as far west as the 
Severn. The Saxon standard had been gradually driven 
back towards the south-west, and it was only in Somerset 
and the adjoining lands that the Saxons found a rallying 
place. A Danish army had now wintered seven years in 
the land. 

During the few years immediately following his accession, 
the arms of Alfred were successful. But he was surprised 
(87^) at Qhippenham, by the army of Guthrun, in the 
depth of winter, and was obliged to seek safety in temporary 
concealment, while his opponents overran all Wessex. 

Athelney — i. e. the Princess Island — a tract then 
insulated by the waters of the rivers Parret and Tone, 
joined to bogs and inundations, and covered by a dense 
wood, was Alfred's place of retreat.* His concealment did 
not last longer than five months. 

The naen of Wessex met Alfred at Egbert's Stone, on the 
east of Selwood Forest — then of greatly superior dimensions 
to the tract now known by that name — and the Danes 
were thoroughly defeated in the battle of Ethandune. The 
locality of Egbert's Stone is supposed to be foimd at Brixton 
Deverill, near Warminster. Ethandune is probably found 
at Eddington, near Westbury, which lies under the western 
escarpment of the chalk district of Salisbury Plain. f 

But the Northmen were too numerously settled in the 
land for their expulsion to be accomplished by a single 
victory, or probably by even a dozen victories. Alfred 
adopted a wiser policy — one to which the nation that has 
grown up from the mixed blood to which the hardy 
Northern sea-kings contributed is largely indebted. He 

* The revolntions worked by enpcineering science have within the 
Iflfit few yean restored the name of Athelney to the map of England. 
The station so called, on the line of railway between Durston and Yeovil, 
is within the tract of country referred to above. The fertile meadows 
which spread around, dotted with thriving homesteads, and intersected 
by roads which connect the towns and villages of West Somerset, give 
the district an aspect strikingly different from that which it must have 
presented in the days of Saxon and Danish warfare. 

t £thandnne is bv some vrriterR, however, idenli^e^ 'N«\V\l 'EA<^c^Sk!S^*^Xk.^ 
near Hungerfordf on ibe weatem border of Berkshire. 
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made a treaty with Guthnin, in virtue of which the right 
of permanent settlement within a large part of England was 
ceded to the Danes, on condition of their embracing 
Christianity and adopting the habits of peaceful settlers. 
The territory embraced within this cession took the name 
of Danelagh — i. e. Dane-law. It i*etained this name 
down to the Norman conquest. 



The Danelagh — or tract of country within which the 
Danish settlers were so largely intermingled with the 
Anglo-Saxon population as to establish a recognise^ 
admission of their own laws and usages — embraced all 
the east side of England, from the Thames to the Tweed, 
and stretched far into the midland division of the island. 
The south and the west were left to the West- Saxon king. 
The terms of Alfred's treaty with Guthrun were — " Let 
the bounds of our dominion stretch to the river Thames, 
and from thence to the water of Lea, even imto the head of 
the same water ; and thence straight imto Bedford, and 
finally, going along by the river Ouse, let them end at 
Watling Street." All to the east of this line, as far as the 
Humber, was ceded to the Danes, and they were already in 
possession of Northumbria, i.e. of York and tlie adjoining 
country as far as the Tweed. 

The Danelagh included fifteen counties — viz. Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, Himtingdon, Bedford, 
Hertford, Middlesex, Buckingham, Northampton (with 
Rutland), Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, and York (in- 
cluding, probably, Durham). Danes, or people of Scandi- * 
navian blood (i.e. Northmen), were by this time at least 
partially settlers on the western coast of England from 
the Solway southward, as well as in the Isle of Man and 
upon the Western islands and coast of Scotland. There 
was then, over by much the larger half of South Britain, 
an admixture of the Scandinavian element in the population 
growing up on EngUsh soil. 

The repose of several years which ensued was disturbed 
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in 893 by a fresh inyasion of Northmen, under their 
fiunous leader Hasting. The intruders landed near Eom- 
ney Marsh, at the eastern termination of Andreadeswold. 
Hasting prolonged the conflict against Alfred through three 
successive years, in the course of which he carried the war 
across the whole country, to the banks of the Severn, but 
the genius of the Saxon king ultimately prevailed. The 
island of Mersea, on the coast of Essex, and the village of 
Butdngton, on the right bank of the Severn, a short dis- 
tance below Welshpool, were successively the strongholds of 
the Danish leader. • 

Alfred, like his predecessor Egbert, only styled himself 
King of the West-Saxons — i. e. of Wessex. The first to 
assume the title of King of the Anglo-Saxons, or English, 
was Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred. The Anglo-Saxon 
nation, we have seen, included a large Scandinavian 
element. 

Throughout the Saxon period, Wales (or Cambria), in 
the west, with Cumbria and Strath-clyde, in the northr 
west, were independent kingdoms. Edgar, the great- 
grandson of Alfred (a.d. 968-976), succeeded, however, 
rather by policy than by force of arms, in bringing all 
the neighbouring states into nominal vassalage to his own 
dominion. Upon one occasion, eight kings are said to 
have rowed Edgar's barge upon the river Dee, while he 
held the helm. These were, the king of the Scots — of 
the Cumbrians — of Man and the Islands — of Galloway — 
of Westmere* — and three Welsh kings. It was Edgar 
who conunuted the tribute agreed to be paid by the Welsh 
into three himdred wolves* heads annually, with a view to 
/liminJRh the numbers of those ferocious animals. 



Englakd under Scandinavian Hule. From the reign 
of Athelstan, the incursions of the Northmen appear to 

* That ii, "The Western Sea,** by which is perhaps to be understood 
the broader portion of the Firth of Clyde, with the included islands. 
Lappenbeig aD4 others' however, understand Westmoreland to be intended. 
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Ibave ceased, until, in the 8rd year of EtLelred the Unready 
(981), the Danish raven was again seen floating in 
Southampton Water. Descents were made upon numeroufl 
and distant points of the coast. The cities of ILiondon, 
Southampton, and Chester, with many other places, were 
plundered. Peace was only obtained by the dangerous 
expedient of buying off the invaders. Year by year, the 
terms of such payment had afterwards to be increased. 
Thus arose the tax long known as Dane-geld. 

During several years of Ethelred's reign, the Northmen 
ravaged England almost at will, and oppressed -the 
peasantry. In 1002, with Ethelred's connivance (if not 
by his express order), a general massacre of the Danes, at 
the hands of the Saxon population, took place. In the 
following year, Sweyn, King of Denmark, crossed the sea 
with a numerous fleet, and in 1013 — after several suc- 
cessive years of bloody inroad and devastation — became 
acknowledged sovereign over the whole of England. 
Canute, the son of Sweyn (after a brief temporary partition 
of the kingdom between himself and Edmund Ironside — a 
natural son of Ethelred), succeeded to his fether's power, 
and reigned at once over England, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. England and Scandinavia were thus united under 
a single monarchy. Canute, an able and powerful monarch, 
reigned from 1017 to 1035. 

The Saxon line of monarchs was restored in the person 
of Edward the Confessor, during whose reign (1042—1066) 
thes civil power of the state was chiefly in the hands of Earl 
Godwin and his family. All the east and south of Eng- 
land, from the Wash to the Bristol Channel, was divided 
between three great Earldoms — those of East Anglia, 
Wessex, and Gloucester, respectively administered by God- 
win and his two sons, Sweyn and Harold. East Anglia 
was Harold's Earldom, and Dunwich* (on the coast of 

* Dunwich, now an insignificant village, was formerly an important and 
populous town. Its decay has been due to natural causes, in operation 
from an early period. The cliffs on this line of coast are continually nn- 
dermined by the sea. In the sixteenth century, not one quarter of the 
fonner town was left standing. — Lyell : Ptinciplea of Geohgj/, 
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Suffolk) was liis capital. The midland portion of England 
constituted the Earldom of Mercia (under the rule of 
Leofric) ; the portion lying north of the Hiunber (forming 
the Earldom of Northumbria) was under Siward, the rival 
of Godwin. But the personal predilections of Edward were 
strongly in fevour of another race -— the Normans — among 
whom he had passed twenty-seven years of exile. 

Upon Edward's death (January 6, 1066), Harold, the 
most popular of Godwin's sons, was chosen by the English 
nation for their king, but had immediately to contest his 
throne — first with a Norwegian, afterwards with a Nor- 
man, foe. 

Harold's first danger was firom his own brother Tostig, in 
alliance vnth Harold Hardrada, the King of Norway. The 
battle of Stamford Bridge (on the river Derwent, 7 miles 
£N£. of York) was fought, and a complete victory was 
gained by the Anglo-Saxon King. Within three days of 
this victory, the Norman army, imder Duke William, 
landed on the coast of Sussex, and Harold had to hasten 
southward, to encounter a new and more formidable foe. 
The result was the battle of Hastings^ fought where the 
town of Battle now stands, on October 14, 1066. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ENGLAND AT THE TIME OF THE CONQUEST. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, the diyision of Eng- 
land into shires or counties was in familiar use. At what 
period the division of coimties originated cannot be deter- 
mined, but it is certainly older than the time of Al£:^ 
The coimties of Saxon England did not precisely correspond, 
however, with those of the present day. During the latter 
part of the Saxon period, there were reckoned 32 coimties. 
Fifteen of these were within the Danelagh, nine were com- 
prehended in Wessex, and eight were in Mercia. The 
counties belonging to the Danelagh have been already 
mentioned.* The nine West Saxon shires were Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, Hants, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, and Devon. 
The eight Mercian shires were Oxford, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Warwick, Stafford, Chester, Shropshire and Hereford. 

The counties were further divided into hundreds and 
tithings, the former of which denominations maintains its 
place in the present day. This division, it is generally 
assimied, was originally numerical : that is,, each tithing 
included ten heads of families, and each hundred was com- 
posed of ten tithings. But if so, i! speedily became 
territorial, and it is as such it must be regarded-f There 
is, indeed, no correspondence between the hundreds in 

• Page 104. 

f Hallam : View of the State of Earope during the Middle AgBk 
chnp. viii. See also Kemble: The Saxons in England, book 1, chap, iz* 
The division into counties, and of these into hundreds and decennariei» 
was not peculiar to England. It prevailed in France and Lotnbardy. 
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respect of magnitude, but it is clear that a division based 
in die first instance upon population would speedily lose 
its coiTectness of attribute in such regard, and become 
merely territorial. 

This division of England into coimties, hundreds, and 
tithings, dates from an early period of the Saxon settlement. 
The impression, long prevalent, of its having originated 
with Alfred, is now universally regarded as erroneous. 
The division itself is by no means imiform throughout the 
kingdom, a fact sufficiently explained by reference to the 
different conditions imder which the Saxon kingdoms in 
Britain were established, and the circumstances under 
which they became imited into a single monarchy.* In the 
four northernmost counties — Norlhmnberland, Cimiber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Durham — a division into wards 
takes the place of that into hundreds. Two, at least, 
of those counties formed no part of Saxon England — at 
least not during the earlier and longer portion of the Saxon 
period.f The counties of York and Lincoln are divided 
mto wapentakes,^ and each of those counties has an inter- 
mediate division into three parts. In Yorkshire, this 
threefold division forms the well-known ridings^ or pro- 
perly triihings, Kent and Sussex, again, have an inter- 
mediate division between the county and the hundred — 
the former into IcUhes, the latter into rapes. ^ 

Besides these divisions, Saxon .England was further 
divided, for purposes of local jurisdiction, into townships, 
or, as we should now term them, manors. The word town, 

* The division of Wales into counties and hundreds did not take place 
Until after the conquest of that principality by Edward I., and was not 
completed until the reign of Henry VIII. 

f The term **ward" points to a time when the inhabitants of the 
'border districts were compelled to keep continual watch and ward against 
their restless neighbours, the Picts and Scots. 

X Some of the divisions of Lincoln are known as hundreds, others (and 
the greater number) as wapentakes. 

§ Kent is divided into 6 lathes, which are subdivided into sixty-three 
bnndreds. Sussex is divided into 6 rapes. **It is impossible,'* says 
Hallam, ** to reconcile the varying size of hundreds to any single hypo- 
thesiA.** The county of Sussex contains 65, that of Dorset 43 ; while 
Yorkshire has only 26 and Lancashire but 6. 
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or township, is derived from the Saxon tynan, to enclose. 
Denoting (says Palgrave) in its primary sense the enclosure 
which surrounded the mere homestead or dwelling of the 
lord, it seems to have been gradually extended to the 
whole of the land which constituted the domain. Out of 
these townships, in cases where an increasing population 
was drawn to any particular spot, grew the towns of later 
date. The larger towns were distinguished among the 
Saxons by the name of burghs. 

The division into parishes is at least as old as the tenth 
century. The number of parishes was formerly somewhat 
greater than at present. This is obvious from the fact that 
several parishes in the present day exhibit two names 
coupled together.* But an enormously exaggerated esti- 
mate of the number of parishes appears to have been early 
prevalent. One account makes the number of parishes at 
the time of the conquest above 45,000, and that of the 
villages above 62,000.f At the present time, the total 
number of parishes in England and Wales is considerably 
below 15,000. 

A remarkable fact, illustrative of the condition of Eng- 
land during the earlier period of its history, is the existence 
in those times of nearly all the places marked, as towns, 
villages, &c., on the Map of England in the present day. 
With very few exceptions, the towns, villages, and hamlets, 
belonging to the England of the nineteenth century, are as 
old as the Saxon period, and not a few of them date from 
the earlier times of Roman rule in Britain. The proof of 

* Instances of this are readily found in looking through any \hi of 
parishes. Marten cum Grafton (^Yorkshire) is one example: Ludger- 
shall with Kingswood (Bucks) is another. 

t Pictorial History of £ngland, book 2, chap. vii. A curious in- 
stance of legislative error, based upon this exaggerated estimate of tbe 
number of parishes, is recorded. Tbe parliament of 1371 granted 
Edward III. a certain subsidy, to raise which it was estimated that sb 
assessment at the average rate of XI 2«. Ad. upon each parish would be 
sufficient: but it was found, when the rate was actually levied, that tbe 
number of parishes had been taken to be five times more numerous thaa 
was really the case; so that the rate had eventually to be raised toifi 
16s. on each« 
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this is found in the names which belong to the topography 
of England, and "which in the vastly greater number of 
instances are either of Saxon or of Danish origin, in so far 
as the habitations of man are concerned. 

The population of England, at the close of the Saxon 
f>eriod, is not supposed to have greatly exceeded two 
millions. Tet the fact just mentioned shows that there 
were nearly as many inhabited towns, villages, and hamlets, 
ten centuries since as at the present time. The towns of 
that day were not only very much smaller than even those 
of least importance in modern times, but their populations 
bore a less ratio to that of the coimtry at large. The 
Saxon population of England was devoted chiefly to 
husbandry and pasturage, and, like all such populations, 
was scattered widely over the land. "On the natural 
clearings in the forest, or on spots prepared by man for his 
own uses ; in valleys, bounded by gentle acclivities which 
poured down fertilising streams ; or on plains which here 
and there rose, clothed with verdure, above surrounding 
marshes; slowly, and step by step, the warlike colonists 
adopted the habits and developed the character of peaceful 
agriculturists.'^ * The population of Saxon England was 
less a town population than that of the prior Eoman period 
had been. It would seem, indeed, that many of the Roman 
towns had been allowed to &I1 into decay, during the 
period of Saxon settlement. 



The geographical nomenclature of Britain throws great 
light upon the circumstances of its early settlement, and 
points out, in many instances, the localities of which the 
successive races by whom it was colonised became the 
occupants. The names of natural features, in the greater 
number of instances, are of Celtic origin, and they are 
almost exclusively so upon the western side of the island 
— that is, within the highland regions, which remained in 

* Keroble; The Saxons in England, book 1. See also book 2, 
chflp. vii 
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almost undisturbed possession of the earlier race, after the 
Saxons had supplanted them elsewhere. Throughout the 
island, the greater number of the mountains and rivers 
have never lost their Celtic appellations, and these are 
preserved also by not a few of the earlier towns,* 

Of Celtic names, which enter largely into the gec^raphical nomen- 
clature of Britain, the following are among those of most frequent 
occurrence : — i 

Aher, applied to the month of a stream, or a place at the conflu- 
ence of two streams. Aberdeen, at the mouth of the Dee ; Abeiyst- 
witb, at the confluence of the Ystwith with the Eheidiol; are 
amongst the numerous examples. Instances abound in Wales. 

Aforiy or Avon^ a running stream, or river. The numerous rirers 
that bear the name of Avon are a well known truth of British 
geography. They are distributed over the island, &om the southern 
coast of Devon to the northern slope of the Grampians, and are most 
numerous within the more hilly districts of the west. In Wales, 
nearly every running stream is an Afon. 

Bally^ or bcUl^ a place. Places with this prefix abound in Ire- 
land. 

Ben^ or Pen (Celtic beinn), a hill, mountain, or promontory. This 
is found throughout Britain. For example, Pen-maen-mawr (the 
mountain of the great stones), in North Wales ; Pendle Hill, in 
Lancashire; Pen-y-gent, Yorkshire; and the numerous 'Bens 'of 
Scot<;h geography. 

Caer, a fortified place, as Caer^Caradoc, Caer»went, &c 

Ceraig, a rock or crag, as in Capel Ceraig (Capel Curig ; North 
Wales). 

Cwm (Coombe), a valley under the escarpment of a hill; a hollow. 
The beautiful coombs or valleys of Devon offer familiar examples. 
Cwm abounds in the geographical nomenclature of Wales. 

Dun, or din, a place hedged in ; a town or hiU foot. Caer-Lundnn 
(London) is an example : Dunbarton (now Dumbarton) is another. 

Glen, a small valley. The numerous highland glens illustrate the 
use of this term. The correspondent term Glyn is of frequent 

* Many names of places point to the condition of the country at this 
time when the Saxon settlers first made it their home. ** Thus,'* says 
Mr. Wright, '* we can have no doubt that the site of Beverley was then i 
plain 80 unfrequented by man as to be occupied only by beavers, or that 
plncea with names compounded of such words as wolf, boar, &c., weretbe 
ai9ual roaorts of those anima\ft> long the savage tenants of the Britisk 
woods," . 
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rrence in Wales. Glen is also common in Ireland, amongst the 
ntains of Wicklow, Antrim, and elsewhere. 
tchf or InniSf an island : as Inch-Keith, &c. 
iver, a confluence of waters, or the mouth of a river ; as in Inverness 
month of the Ness) ; Inverury (the confluence of the river Ujy 
. the Don), and numerous other cases. Both inver and aber occur 
eotland, but inver is not found in Wales, nor aber in Ireland. 
illy or ciUy a church. Kill is the well-known prefix to a vast 
ber of Irish names. It is also common in Scotland (Kilsyth 
Kilwinning are examples). C^ is of not unfrequent occurrence 
Tales ; thus, Cil-y-cwm, in Caermarthenshire, in the valley of 
Towy river. 

m, linny lynn, a deep pool, a lake. Of common occurrence both 
eotland and in Wales. 

lan^ a spot cleared for public meetings ; an enclosure ; a church, 
>wn witii a church. Welsh, geography offers a vast number of 
aples. 

ToeTt, a stone or rock. As in Pen-maen-mawr. 
lawTy or more, great. As Ben More, the great mountain ; Glen- 
b; Strath-more, &c. 

anty a vale : as Nant-glyn (Denbighshire) ; Nantwich, &c, 
li&vey or aliebhy a mountain: examples abound in Ireland, as 
re Bloom, &c 

traihy or ystrad, a valley near the confluence of two rivers, or 
g along the course of a river. Ystrad is common in the geo- 
>hy of Wales, as strath is in that of Scotland. The Scotch 
bhs are foimd either within the Celtic area — ie. within the 
hjands, or else within the border district between the Highl&nd 
the Lowland region. 

'flr, tarhet, a promontory ; a point over which a boat could be drawn : 
ooastfl of Scotland supply several examples. Tarbet (or Tarbert) 
appears on the western side of Ireland. 

^isgcy water. This appears, in the form of EaJcy in the instance 
omerous streams in Britain, especially within the hilly portions of 
Scotch lowlands. The North and South Esk of Forfarshire, the 
streams of Mid-Lothian, the Esk of Dumfriesshire and Cum- 
and, and the North Yorkshire Esk, are examples. The WUke 
^orkshire, and the Usk^ orWysg, of South Wales, have the same 
in ; as also, through the medium of isca^ the Latinised form of 
Ghielic uisge) have the rivers Ex and Axe.* 



Hence Tsca Silaram (Caerleon), beside the stream of the U«kVL— 
B, or water, of the Silares; and Isca Damnoniorum Qlixelct^ «vTGk\- 
' Ataated with respect to the Ex, or uisge, of the DtimixoDiv, « 
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The following ore among the forms wbicli enter most 
commonly into Anglo-Saxon geography : — 

Beckj a brook ; more frequent in the north of England than in 
* the south, at least in the present day. It represents the Grerman 
bach. 

Beorkj burghf or borough^ a fortified place, stronghold, or town 
(the German burg). Names ending in burgh, or borough, are found 
throughout Britain, from the coast of Devon to the Murray Firth. 
There are none in Cornwall, and very few (if any) either in Walea^ 
or in the extreme north and west of Scotland. 

Burrty or bourn, a stream. 

Den, a valley, a pasture-ground. Names with this terminal are 
particularly numerous in Kent (Tenterden, &c), and are also com- 
mon in many other parts of England. 

Ey, or ea, an island. Orkney, Guernsey, Anglesey, are examples. 
So sdso is Mersea Island, on the coast of Essex. Eyej or oe, is also 
Scandinavian.* 

Fleet, a shallow stream. 

Ford, a place of passage over a stream, as Ox-ford, &c. : commoD 
in every part of England. 

Ham, or home, an enclosed space, a home. One of the most com- 
mon terminals of English geography (Nottingham, &c.). 

Holme, a river-island (Le. an island enclosed between the two 
arms of a stream). The Isle of Axhobne, in Lincolnshire, is an ex- 
ample. 

Holt, a wood ; as in Alice Holt Forest, Hampshire. 

Hurst, a wood, copse, or forest. Names compounded partly of 
hurst abound in Sussex (Midhurst, &c) and the adjacent parts of 
Kent and Surrey — ie. the tract of coimtry known as the Weald, 
covered, in Saxon times, with almost imbroken forest. 

Hythe, a low shore, a landing-place for ships. 

Law, a detached mount or hill, frequent in lowland Scotland. 

Jjcy, lee, or lay, (Saxon leag), a field or pasture. 

Mark, or march, a boimdary. The border-tract of Wales was 
known as the Welsh marches. 

Stead, or sted, a place or station : the German stadt. 

people of Devon and Cornwall. Our earlier English names are in great 

measure based upon a river system. ** History and tradition, sapported 

by the great variety of Celtic words indicative of water, show that the 

haunts of the Celts', and their habits, were mainly connected with the 

streams " — Brewer : Historical Atlas. The river-names of Europe at large 

instance the same truth, upon a more extended scale. 

* Tbua, Sudoreysy the Southem Isilanda (or Hebrides), formerly united 

under the same sovereignty as the l&\e ol'^vi — -v^i^u^ ll^e appellation 

*'Sodor and Man,'* 
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* 

8toc, stokCf OT stoWf a place. As Basingstoke, &;c. 

Stour^ ie. stor or grmt, applied as an epithet of comparative size. 
Hence, in the case of rivers, 8tour^ the greater stream, by com- 
parison with some adjacent stream of less magnitude.* 

Thorpi or throp^ a village. Milnthorp, &c. Thorp, or thorpe, is 
also Scandinavian. 

Ton, or tun^ an enclosed space, or town : all that is surrounded 
by a hedge or fence of any kind. It is in this restricted sense that 
the epithet of tovm is to be understood, in its early use.t A very 
large proportion of names within the Anglo-Saxon area exhibit 
this word, in various combinations, as Newton (or Newtown), Sutton, 

Weald, a wood. 

Werth, or worth, a manor. As Rickmansworth, Isleworth, &c. 

The following point to a Scandinavian origin : — 

By, or hye (Danish), a dwelling. This form abounds in Lincoln- 
shire, as in Grimsby, &c It is also of frequent occurrence within 
the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire. Whitby and Hunmanby 
are examples in the latter county. Names ending in by are only 
of common occurrence within those two counties, and especially 
the former. § To the southward, their limit is marked by the fens. 
The course of Danish inroad and settlement, towards the interior, 
may be traced by their occurrence. Derby and Rugby are in- 
stances. II By and high are found on, or not far removed from, the 
coast, upon the west as well as the east side of the island. Den- 
bigh, in North Wales, and Tenby, in Pembrokeshire, are examples. 
Names ending in by are numerous in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. 

• Several English rivers have the name of Stour. There is one in 
Kent ; another on the borders of Essex and Suffolk ; a third in Dorset ; 
a fourth in Worcestershire ; and a fifth on the border of Warwick and 
Gloucestershire. 

t "It is .thus (says Mr. Eemble) capable of being used to express 
what we mean by the word toivn, viz. : a large collection of dwellings ; 
or, like the Scottish town, even a solitary fHrm -house." 

J They are most numerous in the counties of York, Norfolk, Lan- 
caster, Lincoln, Chester, and Somerset — least so in Cornwall, which 
has only eight, out of a total of nearly three thousand in England and 
Wales. 

§ There are nearly 200 places ending in hy (Grimsby, &c.) within the 
county of Lincoln, and half that number in tiie West Riding of York- 
shire. In Kent there is not one. 

II Both Derby and Whitby had earlier Saxon names. The former was 
Korthweorthing: the latter, Streoneshalch. Derbv was one of IYia^n^ 
burghs recovered byEtbeldeda, the daughter of Alfred, from \\i« V>Qai^<&. 

i2 
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Bale, a valley : the Scandinavian daal. This is found thiotighont 
the Scotch lowlands (Tweedale, &c), and in the north and north- 
west of England, within the Cumbrian mountain region, the Pen 
nine range, and the adjacent area. All the high valleys of the 
Cumbrian mountains are dcdeSt as Borrow-dale, Wast-dale, &c. 

FeU^ a mountain ; the Norwegian fieU, JjieU, or field. The Cum- 
brian mountains, and lowland Scotland, offer numerous examples, as 
Bcaw-fell, Cross-fell, Crif-fell, &c 

Firth, an estuary : the Scandinavian ./Eorcf. The firths on the east 
side of Scotland are well known. The two or three that occur on the 
west coast of Britain ac^oin the lowland area.* 

Force, awaterfiedl: Scandinavian /495«. Common in the lake dis- 
trict of Cumberland and Westmoreland, as Scale Force, Aiiy Force, 
&c. 

Garth, a large farm. Several instances occur in Cumberland. 

Gate, gat, gap ; a way, road, path, or passage. Scarf Giip and 
other examples occur in Cumberland. 

Gill, a small stream. This term, of Icelandic origin, is common 
in the mountain district of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

lUess, noes, or naze, the nose or projection of the land. The 
Naze, in Essex, is an example. Ness is a well-known form in the 
geography of North Britain — confined, however, to the eastern 
coast 

Eigg^ a mountain ridge. The Cumbrian lake-district again sup- 
plies examples, as Loughrigg, near Ambleside ; and Castle-rigg, in the 
neighbourhood of Keswick. 

Thwaite, an isolated piece of land. Names of places ending in 
thwaite are of frequent occurrence in Cumberland, as Esthwaite, 
&c. ; also, though less numerously, in Yorkshire, chiefiy within the 
West Riding. 

Toft, a field. 

With, a forest. ^^^^ 

The following are of Latin derivation, and point to the 
period of Koman dominion : — 

Cheater,^ ox cester (Saxon, ceaster), from caatrum^ a camp. The 

* The inlets on the west coast of North Britain are almost exclusively 
IcKhs: those on the east coast as uniformly firths. The former has 
always been, as it remains to the present day, the abode of an exclu- 
sively Celtic population, excepting towards the south, where Saxon and 
Scandinavian elements prevail. The Solway Firth has Criffel imme- 
diately adjacent to its waters ; and other names of Scandinavian oxigin 
are found either on or near its shores, as Allonby, Flimby, &c. 
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lists of Boman towns given in a preceding chapter fhmisli nume- 
rous instances. 

Coin (the Latin colonid), a colony ; as Lincoln, &c 
Street (firom the Latin strata — i.e. via strata, a paved way), often 
found in the case of villages that stand upon the line of the old 
Boman highways. 

Wiek, or wioh (the Latin vicua), a village ; as Greenwich, &c.* 



An attentive examination of the respective proportions in 
which the prefixes and terminals given in the above tables 
are distributed over the map of Britain, with reference to 
their greater or less predominance in particular parts of the 
island, serves to illustrate, in no unimportant measure, the 
records of its earlier history. Celtic names predominate in 
the west and north, and are found scattered, in greater or 
less abundance, throughout the island, especially in the case 
of natural features, as rivers, mountains, and their enclosed 
valleys. The general predominance of Saxon names, as 
applied to the dwellings of maa, is strikingly shown in the 
numerous places ending in ton^ found nearly throughout 
South Britain and lowland Scotland — most numerously 
80 within the more level regions of the east and centre, 
and becoming scarce within the hilly tracts that adjoin 
tiie western and south-western coasts. Thus, of names 
of towns and villages ending in ton^ there are in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 172 ; in the North Kiding, 180 ;t and 
in the East Riding, 126. In the county of Norfolk, there 
are, of places ending in ton^ 192 ; in Suffolk, 98 ; in Lincoln, 
140 ; in Nottingham, 94 ; in Northampton, 95 ; in Leicester, 
101 ; in Staffordshire, 83 ; in Lancashire, 151 ; in Cheshire, 
169; in Gloucestershire, 135 ; in Wiltshire, 107; and in the 
county of Somerset, 156. In Cornwall, on the other hand, 
there are but nine such names; and in Monmouthshire, 

• Wich (or wychej, applied to the salt- springs, as in Nantwich, 
Korthwicb, Middlewicn, and Droitwich, is a different word, and of Celtic 
orii^tiL 

T Sach names are found most numerously within the vale of CI eve 
land — i.e. to the northward of the high region of the Eastern Moors, and 
towards Uie Dnrham border. 
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no more than 10. Names ending in ton are greatly more 
numerous than any other form of terminal which appears 
in Anglo-Saxon geography, and everywhere indicate the 
undoubted presence of a Teutonic race.* 

Of names ending in ham we find a marked predominance 
in the eastern and south-eastern counties. Thus, of such 
names there are in Norfolk, 171 (Aylsham serves as an 
example) ; in Suffolk, 91 ; in Lincoln, 48 ; in Essex, 31 ; in 
Kent, 47 ; in Sussex, 36 ; in Surrey, 29. Of such names, 
Cumberland has only 6 ; Westmoreland, 5 ; Cornwall and 
Monmouth, each, 2 ; Stafford and Derby, each, 2 ; and 
Dorset only one. 

Names ending in hurst are only common in Sussex, and 
the adjacent part of Kent. Of a total of 64 such name& 
Sussex has 19 ; Kent, 10. 

Names ending in bf/, as we have seen, predominate i^ 
Lincolnshire, and are numerous in York^ire, especially 
along the course of the Humber, the banks of the Ouee, 
and the affluents of that river. They also occur numerously 
in the county of Leicester, and are traced thence inland, 
though in diminishing numbers, through Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire on the one side, and the coimties of 
Northampton and Warwick on the other. Upon the oppo- 
site side of the island, they are most common in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and may be followed thence 
southward, through Lancashire, into Cheshire. Very few 
occur in Wales, and those mostly on or near the sea-coast.f 

* These and other statements of like kind are derived from a Table 
iriven in the instructive preliminary matter appended to the Popalation 
Returns of 1851. The terminals ton and ington, given in separate colonms 
in the Table referred to, are added together for the purposes of the text 
Similarly, ham and ingham are treated under one heading, though 
separate columns are there allotted to them. 

t Tenby, on the coast of Pembrokeshire, is a fkmiliar instance. Off 
the western coast of the same countv is Skokholm Island. Estuaries, and 
the river-valleys to which they lead, and especially those belonging 
to the drainage of the Humber, the waters of which so often gave 
entrance to the predatory keels of the Northmen, are (says Dr. Lathanif 
by whom this lubject has been incidentally treated, in various works) 
the localities in which we shoold natoraily expect to find their tnoM 
most abundant 
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In the county of Lincoln, there are 195 such names; in 
the North Kiding of Yorkshire, 95 ; in the East and West 
Ridings together, 65 ; in Norfolk, 22 ; in Leicestershire, 63 ; 
in the county of Northampton, 16 ; in that of Warwick, 3 ; 
in Nottingham, 15 ; in Derby, 5. In Cumberland, there 
are 42 ; in Westmoreland, 20 ; in Lancashire, 13 ; in the 
county of Chester, 9 ; in the whole of Wales, only 8. In 
the south-eastern, south-midland, western and south-west- 
em counties, they are scarcely met with. There is not 
a single one in the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Hertford, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, Southampton, 
Berks, Buckingham, Oxford, Worcester, Salop, Hereford, 
Wilts, Dorset, and Devon. 

The aid to be drawn from considerations such as the 
above, in tracing the early settlement of nations, and in 
illustrating their movements during periods of early 
history, has been fully recognised. " Language (says Sir 
Francis PaJgrave) adheres to the soil when the lips which 
spake ia.re resolved in the dust. Mountains repeat and 
rivers murmur the voices of nations denationalised or ex- 
tirpated in their own land."* The remark here made with 
reference to the geography of Norman France applies in 
greater or less measure to every country indicated on the 
map of the world, and to none more fully than to the 
countries of Western Europe. Thus, the geographical no- 
menclature of Spain would alone indicate the lengthened 
prevalence of Moorish dominion in the Iberian peninsula, 
even though written history were silent on the subject.f 

Under the guidance of considerations of such a kind, 
derived from careful study of the names of places, and 
lending their aid to the known facts of history, we may 
venture to divide the map of Britain into a few great areas, 

* History of Normandy and of England. 

t The Arab kasr, or castle, tnedinetf or city, wady, a valley or water- 
Coarse, appear in the numerous kazars and medinas of Spanish geography. 
A like origin is shown in the characteristic preBx to the names of so 
snaoy Spanish rivers, as Guadalete, Goadiana, Guadalquivir (Le. H^ady 
^•Kebir, the great river), &c. 
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itliiii each of wbicli a Celtic, a Saxon, or a Scandinavian 
ement of population, is in greater or less measure pre- 
ominant ; bearing in mind, in doing bo, first, that a Celtic 
lement underlies the whole ; and in the second place, that a 
'eutonic element, immediately succeeding the first-named, 
8 spread with more or less of uniformity over all parts of 
lie island, excepting the mountain districts of the west, 
i^hich are almost exclusively Celtic. The divisions thus 
iiarked out correspond, for the most part, to the great 
!iatural features exhibited in the physical geography of the 
aland. Thus : — 

1. The Celtic area comprehends all Scotland to the west 
^f Strath-more ; i. e. the whole of the Highlands, excepting 
'^here evidence of Scandinavian settlement is found along 
'^^ shores of the North Sea. This is the region of bens 
^d highland lochs, of great mountains (Ben More), of 
iWs, straths, and mountain streams, at the confluence of 
'^Hich latter with one another, or at their outfall to the sea, 
4e inhabitants early fixed their dwelling-places. Wales 
^ within this area, as also do Cornwall and the chief 
3art of Devon. 

2. The Saxon area, properly so called, includes all the 
astern, southern, and central portions of England, from 
fie coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk to the border of Devon, 
nd from the Channel to the valley of the Trent. Over a 
irge portion of this area — especially towards the west — 
axon and Celtic names are mixed. 

3. The Scandinavian area includes the eastern coast- 
istrict of England, from the shores of the Wash northward, 
ad the western side of the same country from the Dee to 
le Solway Firth : with the greater part of lowland Scotland, 
nd a narrow strip along the eastern side of that country 
between the moimtain region and the sea) northward to 
be extremity of the island. It comprehends, besides, the 
>rkney and Shetland islands, the southern Hebrides, the 
dands in the firth of Clyde, the Isle of Man, and portiona 
f the Welsh coast. 
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4. The inland portions of Durham, York, and Lancashire, 
with the adjacent counties of the north- midland district,— 
i. e. the extensive plain of York and the southwardly 
division of the higher grounds which we have called the 
Pennine range, — may be regarded as a mixed Saxon and 

SCANDmAVIAN AREA. 



Saxon Towns. — The following list of towns, mentioned 
in the Saxon Chronicle,* is derived from Kemble's " Saxons 
in England." 



Aigeles byrig, now Aylesbury. 

Acemannes ceaster, or Bathan- 
byrig, now Bath. 

Ambres-byrig, now Amesbuiy. 

Andredesceaster, now Pevensey. 

Baddanbyrigi now Badbuiy 
(Dorset). 

Badecanwyl, now BakewelL 

Banesingtun, now Bensington 
(Oxon). 

Bebbanburh, now Bamborongh. 

Bedanford, now Bedford. 

Beranbyrig (site unknown). 

Bremesbyrig, now Bromsgrove? 

Brunnanburh (site unknown; 
perhaps Burgh, in Lincoln- 
shire ?). 

Brycgnorth, now Bridgenorth. 

Bucingaham, now Buckingham. 

Cantwarabyrig, now Canterbury. 

Girenceaster, now Cirencester. 

Cissanceaster, now Chichester. 

Cledemutha (site unknown). 

Colnceaster, now Colchester. 

Coludesburh, now Coldingham. 

Cyppenham, now Chippenham. 

Deoraby, now Derby. 



Dofera, now Dover. 

Dorceceaster,t now Dorchester 
(Oxford). 

Dorceceaster, now Dorchester 
(Dorset). 

Eadesbyrig, now Eddisbuiy 
(Cheshire) ? 

Eligbyrig, now Ely. 

Eoforwic, now York. 

Exanceaster, now Exeter. 

Exanmutha, now Exmouth. 

G^enisburah, now G^ainsborough. 

Glsestingaburh, now Glaston- 
bury. 

Qleawanceaster, now Qbuces- 
t«r. 

Hsstingas, now Hastings. 

Hagustaldesham, or Hagsteal- 
desham, now Hexham. 

Hamtun, now Southampton. 

Hamtun, now Northampton. 

Heanbyrig, now Hanbury (Wor- 
cester). 

Heortford, now Hertford. 

Hereford, now Hereford. 

Hrofesceaster, now Kochester. 

Huntenatun,! now Huntingdon. 



* The Saxon Chronicle extends over the period between the Roman in- 
vasion and the year 1154. The authorship of its earlier portions is gene- 
rally referred to the time of Alfred. 

t Dorchester, a few miles south-east of Oxford, was in Saxon timet 
the site of a bishop's see, removed to Lincoln in the reign of William L 

1 That is, as the name implies, originally a town or enclosed dwellii^ 
of hanten : in process of time^ a city. 
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Jndanbyrig, now Jedburgh ? 

Legaceaster (Caer-lejeon)i now 
Chester. ' 

Legraceaster, now Leicester. 

Lindicoln, now Lincoln. 

Lundenbyrig, or Lundenwic^ 
now Ix)ndon. 

Lygeanbyrig, now Leighton- 
buzzard. 

Mameceaster, now Manchester. 

Mealdon, now Maldon (Essex). 

Medeshamstede, now Peterbo- 
rough. 

Meldumesbyrigi now Malmes- 
bniy. 

Merantnn, now Merton (Ox- 
ford). 

Middeltnn, now Middleton (Es- 
sex). 

Northanitun (or Hamton), now 
Northampton. 

Northwic, now Norwich. 

Oxnaford, now Oxford. 

Posentesbyrig (site unknown). 

Bsedingas, now Beading. 

Boncofa, now Euncom. 

Sandwic, now Sandwich. 

Scsergeat, now Scargate. 

Scheaftesbyrig, now Shaftes- 
bnry. 

Sceobyrig, now Shoebnry (Es- 
sex). 



Seletun, now Silton (Yorkshire). 

Searoburh, now Salisbury. 

Snotingahanif now Nottingham. 

Soccabyrig, now Sockbum (Dur- 
ham). 

Staefford, now Stafford. 

SUiniford, now Stamford. 

Sumerton, now Somerton (Ox- 
ford). 

Suthbyrig, now Sudbury (Suf 
folk). 

Swanawic, now Swanwick 
(Hants). 

Temesford, nowTempsford (Bed- 
ford). 

Thelweal, now Thelwall (Che- 
shire). 

Thetfoid, now the same. 

Tofeceaster, now Towcester. 

Tomaworthy,* now Tamworth. 

Waeringawic, now Warwick. 

Weardbyrig, now Warborough 
(Oxford). 

Wy^ingamere (site unknown). 
Probably in Hertfordshire. 

Wygomaceaster, now Wor- 
cester. 

Whitgabyrig, now Carisbrook. 

Wiltun, now Wilton. 

Wintanceaster, now Winchester. 

Witham, now the same (Es- 
sex). 



It is not to be imagined (says Mr. Kemble) that this list nearly 
ixhausts the number of fortresses, towns, and cities extant in the 
$axon times. It offers, however, many features of interest to the 
ttadent of English topography in the present day, and its comparison 
with, the list of principal towns in England, as they now exist, may 
lerve to illustrate many truths connected with the re-distribution 
)f the chief seats of population and social importance, consequent 
ipon the modem growth of manufactures, and connected with the 
lumerous points of difference between the social and political life of 
he ninth and the nineteenth centuries. 



* A favonrite residence of the Mercian kings. 
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CHAPTER VL 

NO&HAKDT. 

Geography op Normandy. — Normandy is a considerable 
province, situated upon the southern side of the channel by 
which England and France are divided. It forms a part of 
the last-named country, and immediately fronts the south 
coast of England. 

Normandy stretches along the shore of the Channel* 
for a lengtii of about 300 miles — measuring along the 
principal indentations of the coast — and reaches inland to 
an average distance of about 80 miles. Upon the east, the 
little stream of the Bresle divides it from Picardy ; upon 
the west, it reaches to the head of a deep bight, formed 
where the line of coast, after trending for some distance in 
the direction of north and south, runs nearly due west (W. 
long. 1° 30'), and where the province of Bretagne begins. 
A line, for the most part artificial, forms its inland frontier, 
on the side of Maine, Perche, and the Isle de France. 

The two most marked features of the coast of Normandy 
are, the peninsula which terminates in the capes of Barfleur 
and La Hague, and the estuary of the Seine. The former 
is known (in modem geography) as the peninsula of Co- 
tentin. This projects considerably beyond the general 
line of coast, and fronts to the westward the dangerous 
waters — thickly studded with rocks and islets, and con- 
spicuous for the rapidity and strength of their tidal currents 
—by which Jersey, Guernsey, and the adjacent islands are 
surrounded. A ridge of rocky and moderately elevated 

* That is, the English (or British^ Channel, of British geography; La 
Manche (or the SUece) of the FreneL 
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otmd extends through this peninsula, terminating in its 
^rth-westerly point, Cape la Hague. 

The lower course of the river Seine, from the sea up- 
wards to the tributary stream of the Epte, within less than 
Drty miles of Paris, is within Normandy. Of numerous 
mailer streams, the Arques, to the eastward of the Seine, 
be Dives, the Ome, and the Vire, to the westward of that 
ver, are the most noteworthy. All of these are mere 
vulets, compared to the Seine ; the Ome, which has a 
ngth of not much less than ninety miles, and which has 
le city of Caen upon its banks, is the most considerable of 
lem. 
In point of superficial aspect, soil, and climate, Normandy 

among the most favoured portions of France. The 
Jley of the Seine is diversified by undulating groimds, of 
oderate height, which in parts make near approach to the 
mks of the stream, and the province exhibits throughout 
pleasing variety of sur&ce. 

Among the numerous towns and villages of Normandy, Botten is 
' much the most considerable. It has in the present day upwards 

100,000 inhabitants. The importance of Eouen dates from an 
rly period, and was doubtless due to its admirable situation, well , 
iapted alike for the purposes of commerce and of defence against a 
e. This, however, had not saved it from the successful assault of 
e Northmen, who added to its previous extent, and made it their 
etropolis. Eouen stands on the right bank of the Seine, 90 miles 
)Ove the sea. It represents the Kotomagus of the Koman period. 
Harfiev/r and Honfieur, now unimportant fishing towns, situated 
x>n the opposite banks of the Seine, a short distance above its 
abouchure, possess some historical note, but both are in the pre- 
nt day greatly inferior in size and population to the flourishing 
aport of Havre (properly le Havre de Gr&ce) at the mouth of the 
ver. Havre ranks third amongst the commercial cities of modem 
ranee, and has 64,000 inhabitants. Fecamp and Dieppe are seaport 
wns, on the line of coast which stretches north and east from the 
»ine : Dieppe was early conspicuous as a place of trade. 

Caen, an inland city, situated on the Orne (68 miles W.S.W. of 
ouen), is second in size among the cities of Normandy. It ranked 
. former tiliies as the capital of Lower Normandy, as the western 
vision of the duchy is called. In the present day, Caen has 
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83,000 inhabitants. Bayeux^ LUieux^ Falaiae^ and 8t. Lo, are among 
the smaller but thnTing towns within Lower Normandy. Fakise 
was the birthplace of the Conqueror: the church of St. Stephen, 
in the city of Caen — his favourite place of residence — received 
his body ^er death. Tenchebray^ formerly a place of great strength, 
before the walls of which Robert, Duke of Normandy, was defeated 
by his brother Henry (1106), is in the southern part of the duchy, 34 
miles to the S.W. of Caen, and within the modem department of 
Ome, near its north-western border. Both Bayeux and Lisieux 
were of early origin, and had existed during the times of Koraan 
dominion in Q-aul.* EvreiiXj in the extreme south-east of the duchy 
(57 miles W.N.W. of Paris), is also of ancient date, and had wi^ 
nessed the ferocity and strength of Norman valour, when sacked by 
the northern invaders in 891. Evreux has now a population of 
13,000. Alengon (pop. 13,500), on the stream of the Sarthe, is 
within the southern border of Normandy, on the frontier of Maine. 
Avranches^ CoutanceSy Valoynes, Cherbourg ^ and -Bar/?«Mr, belong to 
the extreme west of Normandy. The second of them gives its name to 
the district of Cotentin, of which it was the capitaL Cherbourg, on 
the northern shore of the Cotentin peninsula, has become distin- 
guished as one of the chief naval arsenals of modem France. But 
the importance of Cherbourg is of recent growth : Barfleur, now an 
insignificant place, with a harbour that (partly from natural causes) 
has become closed to all but small fishing vessels, was long the 
chief port of Normandy, and became the most frequented point of 
intercourse between England and that provinccf 



The Normans. — It was from the tract of country above 
referred to, that the Norman army, under Duke William 
(afterwards William I.), came to England, and defeated the 
Saxons in the battle of Hastings. The kings of England, 
for nearly the succeeding century and a half — i. e., from 
William I. to John — ruled also over Normandy, and the 
history of our country during that period is closely mixed 
up with that of the Norman people and the land to which 
they had given their name. 

• The well-known Bayeux tapestry, which represents the varioM 
scenes in the conquest of England by the Normans, attests the skill of Nor- 
man female handicraft — (it is said to have been executed by the fingen 
of Matilda, wife of the Conqueror, and her attendant maidens) — ^ 
lias given the town its best known distinction in modern tinr.es. 
f It was upon (he rocks off BarfteuT tViat, m 1120, Princ« William, th« 
onir son ofHemy L, perished in. the OdaaSltoxis %\L\^^t'iRV q^ xjaj^ Blanche 
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Who were the Normans ? Whence had they sprung ? 
rhe Normans were Northmen — that is, natives of Scandi- 
oavia, the region whence sea- warriors and pirates, from an 
early period, had carried their ravages over the whole 
seaboard of western Europe. In the closing years of the 
ointh century, a party of these hardy northern rovers, 
under the leadership of Rollo, a Norwegian chieftain *, had 
Bailed up the stream of the Seine, and, carrying their 
devastations to the very walls of the French capital, had 
obtained from the French king (Charles the Simple) a 
permanent cession of the fertile tract of country then known 
ns Neustria. This province thence acquired, from them- 
selves, the name of Normandy. The hardy Nortlimen, 
settled in this attractive region, imder a warmer sky than 
that of their early home, adopted the usages, religion, and 
speech of the conquered race among whom they had come 
to dwell. They cultivated arts and letters, assumed a refine- 
tnent of dress and manner — in superior degree to even that 
by which the French nation in general were distinguished ; 
encouraged agriculture, trade, and the ordinary industrial 
pursuits of civilised life. Norman French became the most 
refined of modem languages, and Rouen, where the Nor- 
man dukes held their court, was the centre of literature 
and the polite arts of life. The hereditary valour of the 
Norman race was at the same time encouraged and main- 
tained, and Norman skill and valour were conspicuous in 
every military contest. 

Five generations of Northmen had been settled in the 
fertile province lying on the south of the Channel, when 
William duke of Normandy resolved on the conquest of 
England. The Normans were then among the foremost 
people of Christendom, and their influence was widely felt 
among surrounding nations. " Before the conquest, English 
princes received their education in Normandy; English 
sees and English estates were bestowed on Normans. The 

• The Hrolf-ganger of Scandinavian legendary story -»Wi« \bX.\.« 
^ithet indJcatire ofhiB physical prowess. 
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French of Normandy was familiarly spoken in the palace 
of Westminster." (Macaulay, HUit. of England,) 

Edward the Confessor, the last reigning monarch of the 
Anglo-Saxon line of princes, was intimately connected, by 
£imily ties, with the Norman dukes. His &ther Ethelred 
had married the sister of Duke Richard of Normandy (the 
second of that name), and Edward himself, sent while in 
his boyhood to the court of his uncle for safely, while En- 
gland was ravaged by the Danish king Sweyn, had passed 
twenty-seven years of his life in ^sol% there. During 
the greater portion of those years, the sceptre of En- 
gland was wielded by the vigorous hand of Canute, the 
Danish (as well as the English) king. Edward was there- 
fore cousin to the Norman duke William, the natural son of 
Duke Robert and the grandson of Duke Richard II. Harold, 
the second son of Earl Godwin, who upon the Confessor's 
death stepped into the vacant throne of England, had no 
other connection with the royal femily than was derived 
from the fact of Edward's marriage with his sister Editha. 

William had succeeded to the inheritance of the Norman 
duchy in 1034. During a visit paid to England in 1051, he 
had caused himself to be named in the Confessor's will aa 
heir to the Anglo-Saxon throne. Fortified by the sanction 
of the Church of Rome, he determined to make good bis 
claim by force of arms. 

The armament of the Norman Duke assembled at the 
mouth of the little river Dives, which, as we have seen, en- 
ters the Channel a short way to the eastward of the Ome.* 
During a month after it had been brought together, the winds 
were contrary and the Norman ships were detained in port 
" Then a southern breeze carried them as far as the roadstead 
of St, Valery, at the mouth of the river Somme : there the 
bad weather recommenced, and it was necessary to wait 
some days. The fleet anchored, and the troops encamped 
npon the shore, greatly incommoded by the rain, which did 

* A monument of recent erection (1861) at the little p(nt of Diivib 
aituated at the mouth of the river, commemorates the event 
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not cease to fall in torrents."* William frequently watched 
the movements of the wind, as indicated by the weather- 
cock which surmounted the bell-tower of the Church of St. 
Valery. At daybreak of the 27th September, the sun shone 
out in all its splendour, and the wind was favourable. The 
camp was immediately raised, and the expedition sailed 
before sunset. 

The Norman arman^ent landed on the coast of Sussex, at 
Bulverhithe, between Pevensey and Hastings, on Sept. 28th, 
1066. William occupied with his forces the old Roman 
castle of Pevensey. 

The battle of Hastings was fought on October 14th, upon 
the ground now covered by the small town of Battle^ a 
few miles to the north-west of Hastings. The place had 
previously been known by the name of Senlac. William 
erected there a magnificent abbey, in grateful commemo- 
ration of the great victory which had been vouchsafed to 
his arms. This was called, in the Norman (i.e. French) 
l^uiguage, '^ TAbbaye de la Bataille," or Battle Abbey. 



The battle of Hastings decided the £ite of the English 
nation. Within little more than two months of its date, 
William entered London, and on the ensuing Christmas day 
he was crowned Kling of England within the Abbey Church 
of Westminster — then a recent erection, due to the piety 
of Edward the Confessor. 

Not that the whole of England — or even the larger por- 
tion of it — at once submitted to the victor of Hastings. 
IVf any a contest for Saxon liberty was maintained, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, but in vain. One strong 
city after another — Exeter, Oxford, Warwick, Leicester, 

* Thierry: Hist of Couqnest of England by the Normans. Two small 
towns bearing the name of St Valery are found upon the coast of 
northern France — one of them situated a short distance to the westward 
>f Dieppe (distinguished as St. Valery' en CUtix, from the old provincial 
listrict of that name), the other lying at the mouth of the river 
Somme. The last-mentioned — St Valery sur Somme — ^was beyond the 
limits of Normandy, but there is no doubt, notwithstanding, that it 
represents the port from which the armament of William aaileJ. 

K 
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Nottingham, York — yielded to the arms of the Conqueror. 
The temporary success of the insurgent Northumbrians, 
aided by a Danish force, in 1069, gave the Norman King a 
pretext for laying utterly waste, with remorseless barbarity, 
the extensive vale of York, the most fertile portion of the 
north of England. "From York to Durham not an in- 
habited village remained. Fire, slaughter, and desolation, 
made a vast wilderness there, which (wrpte the monkish 
historian, William of Malmesbury, eighty years after the 
event) continues to this day." From Durham north to 
Hexham, from the Wear to the Tyne, the same work of 
destruction was pursued — with pestilence and &mineas 
the natural result. 

The swamps of Cambridgeshire and the adjoining 
counties — i.e. the district of the fens — were the localities 
within which Saxon opposition to Norman rule was longest 
maintained, and with largest measure of success. The 
"camp of refuge," established by the brave Hereward, 
within the Isle of Ely, was only reduced by means of a 
severe blockade maintained by the Norman King untU its 
defenders were brought to the extremity of famine. The 
abbeys of Ely, Peterborough, Thomey, and Croyland, stood 
within or adjacent to this tract of coimtry, and conferred 
something of sanc^ty upon it in Saxon regards. 

One of the most noteworthy events of the Conqueror's 
reign was the compilation of Domesday Book — a general 
survey of the lands of England which he caused to be made. 
The compilation of Domesday was conmienced in 1084, and 
completed in 1086, the information which it embodies 
having been collected by justiciaries or commiasioneis 
appointed for the purpose. The results attained by this 
laborious undertaking were — an exact knowledge of the 
possessions of the Crown : a complete list of all landowners : 
a means of exactly ascertaining the military strength of the 
country : a knowledge of the extent to which the revenue 
might, ifneceaa&Ty, be incieaB^^*. «a^,\a&tlY^the possession 
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I register of appeal in cases of disputed property, 
aesday was thus not a Census, nor does it even fUmish 
material for any precise estimate of the population at the 
od, though it includes incidentally many of the details 
ch a modem census embraces • 

ive of the six northern counties of England — North- 
)erland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
cashire, together with Wales and Monmouthshire, are 
comprehended within the records of Domesday Book, 
total amoimt of population which it gives for the 
ities, with these exceptions, is as follows : — 



-ordshire . 

shire 

dnghamshire 

bridgeshire 

ihire 

iwaU 

jjrshire 

>n8hire « 

etshire . 

cestershir© 
pshire 



3,875 
6,324 
6,420 
6,204 
2,349 
6,438 
3,041 

17,434 
7,807 

16,060 
8,366 
9,032 



Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Kent 

Leicestershire 
Lincobishire . 
Middlesex 
Norfolk . 

Northamptonshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire . 
Butlandshire . 



6,368 
4,927 
2,914 

12,206 
6,772 

26,306 
2,302 

27,087 

8,441 

6,686 

6,776 

862 



rhe mode of compilinf^ Domesday was this. The inquisitors, upon 
ath of the sheriff, the lords of each manor, the presbyter}' of every 
;h, the reeves of every hundred, the bailiff and six villeins of 
r village, were to enquire into these several particulars ; the name of 
lace, who held it in the time of King Edward, who was the present 
«8or, how many hides there were in the manor, how many carru- 
in the demesne, how many homagers, how many villeins, how many 
ii, how many servi, what free men, how many tenants in soccage, 
quantity of wood, how much meadow and pasture, what mills and 
sends, how much added or taken away, what the gross valofi in 
: £dward*8 time, what the present value, and how much each free- 
and socman has or had. All was to be triply estimated — first, as 
state was held in the time of the Confessor; second, as it was be- 
sd by Kinc: William ; thirdly, as its valae stood at the formation of 
urvey. The jurors were also to state whether any advance could be 
) in this value — an important instruction, which reveals what was 
mbt the main purpose of the whole work. The descriptions of land 
ioned in Domesday are — terra, arable land ; planum, open country ; 
and nemus, wood ; pasuagium, feeding of hogs ; pastures, pastnre ; 
im, meadow land; marescor mora, marsh or fen; vineyards, of 
[i 88 or more are enumerated, few of the great monasteries ap- 
ng to have been without them ; with mills, salt-work, iron and 
works, stone quarries, and fisheries — (Rev. Thos. Huq;o, vci ^^v^t 
before Londoa and Middlesex. Ai chseolog, Sodety9 lL%&'(>.'^ 

k2 
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SuFopshm . 


. 5,080 


Sussex . 


. 10,410 


SomersetHhire 


. 13,764 


Warwickshire 


. 6.574 


Staffordshire . 


. 3,178 


Wiltshire 


. 10,160 


Suffolk 


. 20,491 


Worcestershire 


. 4,626 


Surrey 


. 4,383 


Yorkshire 


. 8,066 



The numbers here given cannot be taken as representing 
the actual total populations of the several counties, in the 
time of the Conqueror. The low number given for 
Middlesex, the inhabitants of the metropolis being evidently 
not taken into accoimt, sufficiently shows this. Yet the 
numbers given for the different coimties no doubt represent 
correspondent elements in each, and their comparison affords 
many points of instruction. The counties of Lincoln and 
Norfolk seem to have had then a larger population than any 
others. The small number given for the county of York 
is accounted for by the desolation which that portion of 
England had recently imdergone at the hands of the in- 
furiated king. 

The towns were then of small size. The city of York 
i^pears from the statements in Domesday to have contained 
only 1,418 families. Norwich had 738 houses; Exeter 315; 
Ipswich 538; Northampton 60; Hertford 146; Canter- 
bury 262 ; Lincoln 1,070.* Norwich, in the time of the 
Confessor, had been one of the chief cities in the kingdom. 
York is estimated to have had 10,000 inhabitants at the 
time of the Conquest. London had probably at least three 
times that number. 

The Anglo-Saxons seem to have paid comparatively liule 
regard to walled towns. The fortified cities of the Roman 
period had in many instances been allowed to fell into 
decay. A certain rude strength belonged to the dwelling 
of the Saxon landowner — generally a building of wood, 
surrounded by a ditch or moat, and around which the 
hovels of his cotarii, or vassals, were clustered. 

The life of the Saxons was, however, essentially a countiy 

* See Hame : Hist, of England, Appendix I. The flg^nres gtven in 
the above list of countiea ftre deTived from the notes aocompaDyiog 
Professor Brewer'a Atlas of Hiatory anOiQteo^tv^Xx:}. 
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life, and one to the requirements of which the military 
appurtenances of the fortresses which the Romans had left 
behind them were ill adapted. The strength of the Saxon 
nation was not employed, as that of the Roman legionaries 
had been, in the construction of great military works or in 
the defence of castellated walls. The towns of the Saxons 
had (says Mr. Kemble)* a totally independent origin, and 
one susceptible of an easy explanation. ** The fortress re- 
quired by a simple agricultural people is not a massive pile 
with towers and curtains, devised to re^t the attacks of 
reckless soldiers, the assault of battering-rams, the sap of 
fikil^ engineers, or the slow reduction of &mine. A gentle 
hill crowned with a slight earthwork, or even a stout hedge, 
and capacious enough to receive all who require protection, 
suffices to repress the sudden incursions of marauding 
enemies, unfurnished with materials for a siege or pro- 
visions to carry on a blockade. Here and there such may 
have been fo4d within the villages or on the border of 
the Mark, tenanted perhaps by an earl or noble with his 
comites, and thus uniting the characters of the mansion 
and the fortress : around such a dwelling were congregated 
the numerous poor and unfree settlers, who obtained a scanty 
and precarious living on the chieftain's land ; as well as the 
idlers whom his luxury, his ambition, or his ostentation 
attracted to his vicinity. Here too may have been found 
the rude manufacturers whose craft supplied the wants of 
the castellan and his comrades ; who may gradually and by 
slow experience have discovered that the outlying owners 
also could sometimes oifer a market for their productions ; 
and who, as matter of &vour, could obtain permission from 
the lord to exercise their skill on behalf of his neighbours. 
Similarly aroimd the church or the cathedral must bodies 
of men have gathered, glad to claim its protection, share 
its charities, and aid in ministering to its wants." 

There remain in the present day but few evidences of the 
interior arrangements, as to local distribution of bwiidm^ 

* The SaxoDB in England : book 2, chap. v\l. 
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by which the towns of our Anglo-Sanm fbre&thers were 
distinguished. Some few hints, however, are supplied^ 
which enable us to form a faint image of what an Anglo- 
Saxon town may have been. " It is probable (says the 
authority already quoted) that the different trades occupied 
different portions of the area, which portions were named 
from the occupations of their inhabitants. In the middle 
ages these several parts of the city were oflen fortified and 
served as strongholds, behind whose defences, or sallying 
forth from which, the crafls fought the battle of democracy 
against the burgesses or the neighbouring lords. We have 
evidence that streets, which afterwards did, and do yet, 
bear the names of particular trades or occupations, were 
equally so designated before the Norman Conquest, in several 
of our English towns. It is thus only that we can account 
for such names as Fellmonger, Horsemonger and Flesh- 
monger, Shoewright and Shieldwright, Tanner and Salter 
Streets, and the like, which have long ceased to be exclu- 
sively tenanted by the industrious pursuers of those several 
avocations. Let us place a cathedral and a guildhall with 
its belfry in the midst of these, surroimd them with a 
circuit of walls and gates, and add to them the conunon 
names of North, South, East and West, or Northgate, 
Southgate, Eastgate and Westgate Streets — here and l^ere 
let us fix the market and its cross, the dwellings of the 
bishop and his clergy, the houses of the queen and perhaps 
the courtiers, of the principal administrative ofiicers and of 
the leading burghers — above all, let us build a stately 
fortress, to overawe or to defend the place, to be the resi- 
dence of the ger^fa and his garrison, and the site of the 
Goiurts of justice — and we shall have at least a plausible 
representation of a principal Anglo-Saxon city." 

Indifference to walled cities, and their comparative neglect 

as an element of national strength, has always been, as it 

probably always will be, an element of the Anglo- Saxon 

character. Some of the Saxon towns, however, were for- 

tl£ed. The Normans built c»&\\ft?^ m e^wj ^i^snvex of the 
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island ; but as the Saxon element in our population regained 
its supremacy, many of these fortresses were either inten- 
tionally dismantled, or allowed to fall into decay. In the 
early part of the thirteenth century there are said to have 
been upwards of eleven himdred castles in England.* In 
'Shropshire alone there were twenty-four. These were 
chiefly border fortresses, built as a means of protection 
against incursions along the extended line of the Welsh 
frontier. Only two of the number were in existence when 
Domesday was compiled, and none were built after the 
conquest under Edward L 

* Home, ii. 156L 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CONTINENTAL DOMINIONS OF THE NOBHAN KINGS OF ENG 

The yictoTj of Hastings placed a Norman duke np 
English throne. During the ensuing century and f 
England and Normandy were ruled by one sovereign ; 
portions of continental territory, greatly more extens 
area than Normandy, were long imder the same co 
sway. The so-called histoiy of England, during this i 
is in great measure the narratiye of events that oc< 
upon the French side of the Channel. It hence b€ 
necessary, alike for the purposes of history and of geog 
to look at those portions of modem France which 'w 
long attached to the crown of England.* 

France. — In the early part of the ninth centur 
whole of what constitutes modem France had fallen 
the empire of Charlemagne. But the division of 
which took place upon the death of that monarch, ai 
struggles of war and policy which everywhere e: 
speedily broke up in mioute fragments the vast agg 
of provinces which his empire had embraced. ] 
exhibits a conspicuous instance of this division. 1 
early part of the tenth century, the feirest porti 

* ** Daring a centuiy and a half which followed the Conquei 
Macaulay), there is, to speak strictly, no English history.*' Tl 
man kings of England rose indeed to an eminence which beca 
wonder and the dread of neighbouring nations. But the Englisfa 
had little share in this greatness. ** The Conqueror and his desc< 
to the fourth generation were not Englishmen ; most of them we 
in France; they spent the greater part of their lives in France 
ordinary speech was French ; almost every high office in their ^ 
filled by a Frenchman; every acquisition which they made 
continent estranged them more and more from the population 
island,** 
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Neustria was given up to the piratical warriors of the 
north. Normandy became thence a distinct state, with 
only feudal dependence upon the crown of France. 
Burgundy and Aquitaine became sovereign duchies less 
than half a bentury later jin date. Lorraine followed. 
Flanders in the north, and Champagne in the north-east, 
constituted in like manner separate earldoms. The people 
of the north-western peninsula, Brittany, had from the time 
of the Merovingian kings been governed by their own 
dukes. In the south, Gascony and Toulouse became in 
great measure independent of the crown, the former under 
a ducal house, the latter under the powerful counts of tliat 
name. The country lying east of the Rhone, between that 
river and the crest of the Alps, was formed into two king- 
doms, afterwards united into a single kingdom, which 
derived its name from the city of Aries. The Royal 
Domain of France comprehended, in the eleventh century, 
only the middle portions of the valleys of the Seine and 
Loire, i.e. the tract known as Isle de France, with the 
adjacent provinces of Orleanais, Berry, and Touraine.* 
It was not imtil the close of the fifteenth century that, with 
the break up of the feudal system, the different appa- 
nages of the French crown were united, and France became 
consolidated into a great kingdom. 



The portions of France that, under various tenures, and 
at various periods between the date of the Norman Con- 
quest and the reign of Edward III., were attached to the 

* Hallam : Middle Ages. At the accession of Hagh Capet (987) six 
great vassls divided between them the chief part of the kingdom, and 
controlled the authority of the crown. These were ** the Count of Flan- 
ders, whose fief stretched from the Scheldt to the Somme ; the Count of 
Champagne ; the Duke of Normandy, to whom Brittany did homage ; 
the Duke of Burgundy, on whom the Count of Nivemais seems to have 
depended; the Duke of Aquitaine, whose territory, though less than 
the ancient kingdom of that name, comprehended Poitou, Limousin, and 
moet of Guienne, with the feudal superiority over the Angoumois and 
tome other central districts ; and, lastly, the Count of Toulouse, who 
poflseseed Languedoc, with th^ small countries (tf Quercy aii<i'E;Q\]L<n^\i^<i 
•ad the sapmoiitjr over Aarergae," 
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English crown, consisted of: — 1. Norhandt; 2. Maine; 
8. Anjou; 4. Touraine; 5. Porrou; 6. Aquitainb 
(comprehending, with the extensive provinces of Guieniie 
and Gasconj, the adjoining districts of Saiaftonge, Angou^ 
mois, Limousin, the Marche, and Auveigne); and 7. 
Brittant. These territories, even excluding the last 
named, the dependence of which, except for a brief period, 
was merely nominal, together comprehend more than 
half the area of modem France. 

1. Normandy, the geographical features of which have 
been already described, was the inheritance of Duke 
William, the victor of Hastings, and the first of the 
Norman kings of England. It remained attached to the 
crown of England for nearly a century and a half, when 
(a.d. 1207), during the imbecile reign of the English king 
John, it was reimited to the French crown by the successfol 
arms of Philip Augustus, who then sat on the throne of 
France. The city of Rouen, besieged by the French king, 
had opened its gates in 1205, and the example was shortly 
followed by other places within the duchy. France thus 
regained possession of the fertile province which above three 
centuries previously had been won by the valour and 
fortune of Rollo, the Scandinavian chieftain and pirate.* 

2. The province of Maine lies immediately to the south 
of Normandy. It slopes towards the basin of the Loire, 
and is watered by the streams of the Sarthe and Mayenne, 
tributaries of that river. Maine, previously ruled by its 
independent counts, had acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the Norman duke some years prior to the date of the in- 
vasion of England, and was afterwards (in 1073), com- 
pletely subdued by the Norman arms. It passed, with 
Normandy itself, to the inheritance of the successors of 

* The victories of Henry Y., two centnries later, again attached to the 
crown of England all (and more than all^ the continental dominions of 
the early Norman kings. This re-annexation was, however, of compara- 
tively brief duration, and belongs altogether to a later period of English 
Ustory. 
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William I. upon the English throne. Maine followed the 
fortunes of Normandy, and, with that duchy, was lost to 
the English crown duripg tiie reign of John. 

The most important place in Maine, and its former capital, is Le 
Mans, an ancient town, with 27,000 inhabitants, situated on the river 
Sarthe, in the centre of the province. It was the birth-place of 
Henry U. Laval and Mayenne, both situated on the Mayenne, are 
small towns — ^the former of some historical note —within the province. 

3. Anjou, to the southward of Maine, is watered by the 
river Loire, which flows through its midst. It extends 
along the banks of that river for a distance of 70 miles. 
Upon the right (or northern) bank of the Loire, the lower 
portions both of the Sarthe and the Mayenne have their 
course within Anjou. 

The earldom of Anjou was the inheritance of Henry 11., 
the first Plantagenet king of England.* With the accession 
of that able sovereign to the throne, Anjou (and with it 
the dependent province of Touraine) became added to the 
other continental possessions of the English kings. Like 
the province^ already noticed, it was lost imder the feeble 
reign of John. 

Angers, a manufacturing city of modem France, with 43,000 in- 
habitants, was the former capital of Anjou. It stands on the 
Mayenne, a short distance below its junction with the Sarthe, and 5 
miles above the point where the united streams fall into the Loire. 
Angers has considerable historic note. One of its hospitals owes its 
foundation to Henry II. Its university, founded in the thirteenth 
century, and destroyed during the revolution, long enjoyed consider- 
able reputation. Margaret of Anjou, the masculine consort of Heniy 
VX of England, was interred within the cathedral of Angers. 

4. TouBAiNE lies to the eastward of Anjou. Like that 
territory, it is watered by the Loire, which receives the 
tributary streams of the Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne, 
within its limits. Touraine is highly distinguished for its 
fertility, and is regarded as one of the most &voured 
portions of France. It constituted a dependent possession 

* Henrv'9 fat her was Geoffrey, Earl of Anjou, who had married Matildat 
the daughter of Henry L 
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of the oounts of Anjou, and followed the fortunes of that 
territory in. its relationship with the English crown. 

. TourSf which gave its name to tliA teiritory, is historically among 
the most important of French cities. It enjoys a otmsiderable share 
in the manufactures and commerce of modem France, and has above 
33,000 inhabitants. Tours stands on the south bank of the Loire, 
upon a tongue of land which lies between that river and its tribu- 
tary the Cher. Its silk manufactures, though flourishing, are now 
much less considerable than at a former period.* Tours was the 
chief place within the district of the Turones, a Ghdlic nation, and 
became afterwards the metropolis of the Koman province of Lugdu- 
nensis Tertia. Its cathedral of St. Martin (of which only two towers 
remain) was one of the chief ecclesiastical edifices of the sixth 
century. Luitprande, the Queen of Charlemagne, was interred 
within it. Plessis-les-Tonrs, the famous residence of Louis XL of 
France, is within a short distance of this city. Loches, a small town 
lying 14 miles SB. of Tours, is of some historical note. 

Anjou and Touraine, joined to Normandy and Maine, 
formed a considerable accession to the extent of continental 
territory which belonged to the Norman kings of England. 
But these provinces by no means represent the whole 
extent of the additions which the first Plantagenet king 
made to the territory over which his predecessors on the 
English throne had ruled. Little more than a year pre- 
vious to his becoming, by the death of Stephen, undisputed 
sovereign of England, Henry had married Eleanor, the 
divorced queen of Louis VII. of France, and with her had 
acquired sovereign rule over the extensive earldom of 
Poitou, and the yet larger duchy of Aquitaine, both of 
which belonged to her by inheritance from her fether. 
These territories comprised the whole tract reaching from 
the Loire to the foot of the Pyrenees, and from the Bay of 
Biscay to the moimtains of Forez.f 

* The revocation of the edict of Nantes rA.D. K^SS*) deprived Tours of 
nearly half its inhabitants, and of nearly all its manafactaring indostiy. 
The silk-weavers of Tours colonised Spitalfields. 

t With Normandy and England added to his prior possessions on the 
continent, Henry IL became the most powerful prince of his age. The 
continental portion of his dominions was more important, in many re- 
gards, than the insular portion : for Normandy, Anjou, Poitou, and 
Aquitaine, were together of larger area than England, and probably had 
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5. Porrou.-— Poitou is an extensive tract lying south of 
the Loire. The waters of the Bay of Biscay form its limit 
on the west : these are distent by above a hundred miles 
from its inland frontier, to the eastward. The river Vienne, 
which joins the Loire, and the two streams known by the 
name of S^vre — one of them an affluent of the lower Loire, 
the other flowing, with a direct westerly course, into the 
Bay of Biscay — form its principal inland waters. 

The old city of Poitiers, standing beside the little stream of the 
Clain, which joins the Vienne, gave its name to the province. Poi- 
tiers represents the Limonum of the Romans, the capital of the 
Pictavi, and possesses the remains of a vast Roman amphitheatre, 
capable of accommodating 20,000 persons. Its cathedral dates from 
the year 1152, and was founded by Henry Plantagenet (Henry II). 
Poitiers is most familiarly known in history from the victory 
which (A.D. 1356) the Blac^ Prince gained in its vicinity over the 
French king.* In modem times, Poitiers is only of importance 
as the capital of a department : it has above 25,000 inhabitants. 
The town of Mirebeau^ a small place, sixteen miles to the NW. of 
Poitiers, posesses historic note. It was while engaged in the siege of 
its castle that the hapless Prince Arthur, the heir of Brittany and 
daimant of the EngHsh throne, fell mto the hands of his savage 
unde John (a.d. 1202). Niort and Fontenay, both within Poitou, 
are of smaller size : the former, situated 42 miles SW. of Poitiers, is 
of some historic note, and was at one time the residence of Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, afterwards Heniy II.'s queen. 

Poitou, like the other English possessions in France, was lost 
mider King John. The victories of Edward III. and the Black 
Prince recovered it to the English crown, to which it then remained 
attached tmtil the final termination of English dominion in France 
under the reign of Heniy VI. (a.d. 1452). 

6. Aquitaine. — The duchy of Aquitaine, during a 
large portion of the middle ages, embraced a territory of 
vast extent, in the south-west of France, and stretching 

besides a larger amount both of population and wealth. In truth, Eng- 
land really became, under Henry 11., even more fully than under his 
IMorman predecessors on the throne, an appanage of Norman France, and, 
though giving its* name to the sovereignty of the whole, was itself of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

* It was on the plains between Tours and Poitiers, but nearer to the 
latter than to the former of those cities, which are upwards of seventy 
miles apart, that Charles Martel gained hia fiunons victory over the 
Baniceni, A.D. 732. 
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thence &r into the central regions of that country. Gadcony 
and Goiienne, with the less extensive dependent provinces 
of Auvergne, the Marche, Limousin, Angoumois, l^intonge, 
and Aunis, fell within its limits. Within a range of 
country so extensive, the greatest diversity of features is 
found. Auvergne, Limousin, and the Marche, are a 
pastoral region, in great measure covered with wooded 
hills, and within which the principal streams that con- 
tribute their waters to the channels of the Loire and the 
Graronne have their origin. The Allier, the Cher, the 
Oreuse, and the Yienne, all of which have a direction to the 
north and west, and finally join the Loire, flow in part 
through this territory. The Dordogne, Lot, and Tarn, 
which take their courses down its south- westwardly slope, 
belong to the basin of the Garonne. 

But a still larger portion of Aquitaine consists of the 
less elevated (though for the most part imdulating and 
diversified) region which is watered by the lower Garonne, 
the Dordogne, and, further to the northward, the Charente.. 
To these rivers must be added the Adour, in the extreme 
south-west of the duchy. 

The Gkironne rises in the Pyrenees, and afterwards takes its 
course through the sunny plains of Gascony and Guienne — ex- 
cepting only where its most eastwardly bend penetrates, for a brief 
interval, the frontier of Languedoc. The united waters of the 
Garonne and Dordogne, which join about fifty miles before reaching 
the sea, form the estuary of the Gironde. It is a few miles above 
the head of this estuary, and on the left bank of the Guronne, that 
Bordeaux f the famous capital of Aquitaine, is situated. It was at Eo^ 
deaux that the Black Prince — created Prince of Aquitaine by his &ther, 
Edward III., — ^held for many years his court, and it was there that his 
son, afberwards Eichard II. of England, was bom. The importance 
of Bordeaux bears reference to nearly every period of French histoiy, 
modem as well as medieval In the present day, with a population 
which exceeds 150,000, Bordeaux ranks fourth among the great cities 
of France, and commands an important share of the foreign trade of 
that country — especially of the export trade in wines, for which its 
position renders it the natural outlet. 

The Bordelais (as the tract of country lying round Bardeanz i> 
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ealled), falls within the western portion of Ghiienne. In the middle 
and eastward divisions of that province are Perigiieitx, Agen, Cahors, 
Rodez, and nnmerons other places of provincial note, many of them 
of Koman origin. 

GTascony is to the sonth and south-west of Guienne. It includes 
the valley of the river Adour, which, deriving its waters from the 
Pyrenees, makes a considerable circuit before its termination in the 
Bay of Biscay. None of the cities of Gascony are of any consider- 
able note. TarbeSj Auch^ and Mont de Maraan, are amongst their 
number. Auch, the former capital of the Ausci, a Gallic nation, 
stands on the river Gers, which joins the Garonne. Tarbes, on the 
Adonr, the former capital of the Counts of Bigorre, is also ancient; 
the Black Prince at one time held his court there. BayonnCy in 
Lower Gascony, stands a few miles above the mouth of the Adour, 
at the point where it is joined by the little stream of the Nive. 

Angoumois and Saintonge, to the northward of Guienne, are 
watered by the Charente — a river which gives its name to two of 
the departments of modem France, and which, after a course of 200 
miles, enters the Bay of Biscay. Aunis, a maritime province, of 
small extent, immediately adjoins the lower Charente, chiefly to the 
northward of that river, and is fronted by the isles of B^ and 016ron. 

AngovUmBf the capital of Angoumois, and the former residence of 
the counts who bore that title, stands on the upper Charente. In 
modem French geography, it has about 20,000 inhabitants, and is 
distinguished for its numerous paper mills. CognaOy the centre of 
the brandy trade, is within the same province, to the westward of 
AngoulSme, and also on the Charente river. 

SainteSf the capital of Saintonge — standing above the left bank 
of the lower Charente — is distinguished by its numerous Eoman 
remains, as well as by many monuments of the mediaeval period. 
Its cathedral dates its foundation from the time of Charlemagne, 
though the original edifice has long ceased to exist. 

The province of Aunis includes the ports of Roche/ort and La 
Sochelle — the former on the little estuary which the Charente forms 
at its mouth, the latter frirther to the northward. Both are of 
ancient origin. The historic greatness of La Eochelle belongs to a 
later period, than that to which we are now referring. 

The provinces dpscribed above, under the general desig- 
nation of Aqnitaine, are distinguished by a sunnier sky, and 
a warmer atmosphere, than belong to the north, or even 
middle of France. This is especially the case with the 
seaward division of Guienne, and the adjoining provinces 
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of Saintonge and Angoumois — that is, the valleys of the 
Charente and the lower Garonne. This is the region of the 
vine culture. The extensive orchards, their trees laden 
with numerous varieties of the plum and other fruits, and 
the abundant crops of com, attest the rich soil and favour- 
able climate of the ancient principality so long attached 
to the Crown of England. 

Aquitaine had been added to the possessions of the Eng- 
lish crown by Henry 11., and it remained under English 
dominion long afler the other continental possessions of 
the kings of England had been lost. When Edward IH 
mounted the throne, Aquitaine alone remained of the French 
provinces formerly ruled by the Plantagenet kings, and 
some portion, at least, of the extensive territory which had 
borne that name remained English down to the middle of the 
15th century. The larger part of what had constituted 
the Black Prince's dominions had, indeed, been r^ained 
by France even before the reign of Edward III. came 
to its close, but portions of Guienne and Gascony con- 
tinued attached to English rule down to the time when, 
under our English king Henry VI., the conquests of his 
father on the soil of Fraiice were finally lost. Bordeaux 
and Bayonne were the last to submit, in 1452, to the anns 
of the French king, Charles VII.* 

7. Brittany (or Bretagne), a peninsular region, forms 
the north-west comer of France. It stretches out into the 
Atlantic far beyond the general line of the French coast, 
and divides the waters of the Channel and the Bay of Biscay. 

The south-western peninsula of England repeats on « 
smaller scale all the natural features that belong to the 
Breton peninsula. There are in the larger region on the 
south side of the Channel the same description of high, 
rugged, and. sea- worn coast, the same wide-spreading plains 

* The people of the Bordelais long remained attached to the memoi^ 
of their English rulers, and, under the opprcsaive fiscal exactions of tbar 
new sovereign, continued to regret the loss of the commercial and otbtf 
advantages which they had enjoyed during the period of Englilhda* 
minion over their sunny land. See Uallam : Middle Aget. 
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of naked rock, with gigantic granite tors rising above them, 
that belong to the counties of Devon and Cornwall. Even 
the names of particular localities are repeated. There is a 
district of Comouaille (Cornwall) in Brittany, and the 
famous Mont St. Michel, within the bay formed by the 
angle which the shores of Normandy and Brittany make at 
their junction, is a counterpart to the well-known St. 
Michael's Mount, on the coast of Cornwall. Bretagne, 
again, the name of the one region, repeats that of Britannia, 
of which the other forms a part. A Celtic population occu- 
pies both. The native language of the Breton peasant, 
even in the present day, is almost identical with the Welsh 
tongue, to which the now extinct language of Cornwall was 
closely analogous. The same monuments of Druidical 
superstition — cairns, cromlechs, and huge rocking-stones 
— occur in the one region as in the other. The popular 
superstitions and traditions are the same in Brittany as in 
Celtic Britain ; and the mythical greatness of Arthur, the 
hero-king, is a cherished object of regard to the Breton aa 
well as to the Welsh and the Cornish peasant. 

The coast of Brittany extends on the side of the Bay of 
Biscay to the southward of the Loire, the outlet of which 
river fells within its limits. The high grounds which 
occupy the greater part of the interior reach in many 
places to the sea-coast, which exhibits much diversity of 
outline, forming numerous safe and sheltered harbours. 
The greatest elevations of the land, however, hardly exceed 
twelve hundred feet. Next to the lower portion of the 
Loire, the Vilaine (with its affluent, the lie), and the Aulne, 
are the chief rivers of Brittany. The Aulne has its outlet 
in the extensive bay which forms the harbour of Brest. 

The city of RenneSy with 40,000 inhabitants, situated at the point 
where the lie and Vilaine unite their waters, ranks as the capital of 
Brittany. Bennes, however, is greatly inferior in size and population 
to Nantes, which stands on the north bank of the Loire, 30 miles 
above the sea. Nant«s is the chief city of Lower Brittany, and was 
in former times regarded as one of the most important possessions 

L 
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of the ducal rulers of the province. Its population ezeeedf 
108,000. 

Among the nnmerons seaport towns of Brittany, the most ede- 
brated are St. Malo^ 8t, BrieuXy Brest , Q^aiifmiper^ VOrient^ and 
Vannes, The two first-named are on the shores of the Channel : the 
harbour of Brest fronts the Atlantic : the others belong to the coast 
of the Bay of Biscay. Hennehonne^ the defence of which during its 
siege by a French army in 1342 forms a stirring picture in the chro- 
nicles of Froissart, is a small town situated on tiie liyer Blavet, a 
few miles NE. of L'Oriient. 

The nominal homage which, in the 9th century, the 
independent dukes of Brittany owed to the Idngs of F^rance, 
was early transferred to the dukes of Normandy.* A 
direct connection between this province and the crown of 
England resulted from the policy of the first Plantagenet 
king, Henry II., who imited his son Geo£frey in marriage with 
the daughter and heiress of the reigning Duke of Brittany. 
Favoured by the internal disorganisation of tiie duchy, 
Henry for a time extended his power over the greater part 
of its limits, keeping his court, in the winter of 1166, in 
the castled rock of Mont St. Michel. Brittany, however, 
became freed from English control under the reign of 
Henry's unworthy son John. 



Fbench Possessions of Edward HI. — When Edward UL 
ascended the throne of England (1327) the English posaea- 
sions on the continent were limited to Aquitaine. France^ 
though wanting the unity of resources which was effected 
by her rulers a century and a half later, was already a great 
and powerfril kingdom. In England the distinction between 
Norman and Saxon had disappeared, and the vigorous ad- 
ministration of the first Edward had tended greatly to 'enhance 
the resources and raise the spirit of the nation. Edward IIL 
laid claim, in right of his mother, to the throne of France — 
an imjust and even absurd pretence. But his pretensions, 
though ultimately attended by the fiiilure which they 
merited, and for a time accompanied by ill success in arm^ 

* Hailam: Middle Ages. 
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ure ooimected with some events that are truly glorious 
to the English nation. The names of Crecy and Poitiers 
belong to the most stirring records of this period. 

In 1346 Edward invaded France with a large army, 
landing on the French coast at the port of La Hogue, near 
Barfleur, in Normandy. He ravaged the valley of the 
Seine nearly up to the gates of Paris, but in danger of 
being encompassed by a superior force, felt it necessary to 
retreat towards Flanders, with the Count of which he was 
in alliance. Edward's line of mairch was through the 
plains of Picardy, across which the river Somme flows, on 
its coiurse to the Channel. This stream lay in the English 
king'8 way, and it was necessary to cross it. The French 
army — immensely outnumbering his own — himg on his 
rear. Ailer vainly endeavouring to cross at several places 
in succession, Edward was informed by a peasant that the 
Somme was fordable, when the tide was out, at a spot called 
Blanche Taque, about seven miles below Abbeville, and 
nearly midway between that town and the mouth of the 
stream. The English crossed the river at this point, de- 
feating a detachment of the French army posted upon the 
north bank to dispute the passage, and then encamped in 
the fields between Crotoy and Crecy. The former of those 
places lies on the north bank of the Somme, a short way 
above its mouth. Crecy is a village lying about ten miles 
distant from that river, in the direction of N. by E. from 
Abbeville. Edward posted his forces on an eminence 
behind this village, and determined to await there the 
attack of the French.* ___ 

The battle of Poitiers was fought on September 19, 1356, 
ten years later in date than the battle of Crecy. The im- 
mediate occasion of this famous conflict — more important 
in its consequences than the prior engagement — was the 

* The battle of Crecy was fought on Saturday, August 26, 1346. 
Five days after the battle of Crecy, Edward laid sieee to Calais. The 
liege lasted eleven months. Crecy falls within the department of 
8orame, in modem French geography : Calais in that of Pas de Calais. 
Both places were within the ancient Picardy. 

l2 
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invasion of the Prencli king's dominions, frotn the side of 
Guienne, by an army under the Black Prince. The nu- 
merical disparity between the opposite forces was nearly as 
great as at Crecy, the French outnumbering the English 
forces in the ratio of six to one.* The Black Prince's 
victory was complete. The French king (John the son of 
Philip Valois) was taken prisoner, and remained a captive in 
the hands of the English until the treaty of Bretigny, in 1360. 

Bretigny, which gave its name to the £imous treaty of 
1360, is a village of Orleanais (within the modem depart- 
ment of Eure et Loire), situated ^ve miles SE. of the town 
of Chartres By the treaty concluded at this place, Edward 
renounced all title to the throne of France, and received in 
recompence for the concession the foil sovereignty of the 
provinces of Guienne, Gascony, Poitou, Saintonge, the 
Limousin, and Angoumois, together with Calais, and the 
county of Ponthieu. The two last mentioned localities 
— Calais and Ponthieu — comprehend nearly all that the 
English king had really gained by fourteen years of war, 
for the other provinces had aU (excepting Poitou) been in- 
cluded within Aquitaine, which was already English at the 
commencement of Edward's career of invasion.f 

Ponthieu, a maritime district, forms part of Picardy. 
It extends across the lower Somme, reaching northward 
from that stream to the little river Temoise. The village 
of Crecy falls within its limits, as also does the cily of 
Abbeville.J 

French Conquests of Henry V. — Two generations 
later, an English king again invaded France. Henry V., 
within little more than twelve months after his accession to 

* A laf'ge proportion of the Black Prince's army was composed d 
Gascons. 

t Even before Edward's death, nearly all his conquests, exceptinsf 
Calais, had been already lost, and of the immense principality whieh 
he had conferred upon his son scarcely anything bat the cities of Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne remained. 

t Ponthieu 'had formed the marriage portion of Edward's motkVt 
loabclla, the daughter of Philip the Fair, married to Edwaid IL 
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tiie throne, renewed the ill-grounded pretence which had 
been made by Edward III. to the crown of that country, then 
torn by contending fkctions, and weakened by civil strife. 

In August 1415, Henry set sail from Southampton, and 
landing at the mouth of the Seine, laid siege to HarHeur, 
then a strong fortress : Harfleur surrendered after a siege 
of thirty-six days, during which the army of the English 
king had suffered greatly from sickness. Notwithstanding 
the weakened state of his forces, Henry determined on 
inarching direct to Calais, though the doing so involved 
the passage through the hostile provinces of Normandy, 
Picardy, and Artois, in full possession of the enemy's troops. 
The English army, on leaving Harfleur, could not have 
numbered above 9000 men. No important obstacle occurred 
on the march until the limits of Normandy were passed, but 
when within Picardy the difliculty which had presented 
itself to the army of Edward IH. recurred to that of 
Henry V. It was necessary to pass the Somme. The ford 
near the mouth of that river, by which Edward had crossed, 
was found unavailable : it was defended by strong palisades, 
with fortified works upon either bank. The English were 
therefore compelled to march inland, up the valley of the 
Somme, in search of a passage. This was not found until 
a ford was reached near the village of Retencourt, more 
than 40 miles above Amiens, and about 15 miles below 
the town of St. Quentin. From the north side of the Somme, 
Henry pursued his march direct towards Calais, the French 
army falling back as he advanced, imtil it made a stand 
near the neighbouring villages of Euisseauville and Azin- 
court, ten miles to the north-westward of the town of St. 
Pol, and within the plains of Artois. Henry's army had 
but just forded the deep and rapid stream of the Ternoise 
(a tributary of the Canche, which enters the Channel 
below Montreuil), when it came in sight of the French 
columns, posted immediately behind the castle of Azinconrt. 
There, upon the following day (Oct. 25, 1415), the battle 
which bears that name was fought. 
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The loss of the French at Azincourt * was frightfully severe. 
It needed, however, the campaigns of three successive after 
years before the realm of France lay at the disposal of the 
victorious king of England. The army with which Henry 
landed on the coast of Normandy in 1417, was larger than 
any that had before lefl England ; but the English had to 
fight their way, step by step, through Normandy, the popula- 
tion of which was thoroughly hostile to the invaders, so 
completely had the lapse of time altered the mutual relations 
of Normandy and England to one another.f Caen, BayeuX) 
Lisieux, Falaise, Louviers, and Rouen, were successively re- 
duced — the last only when the garrison, after a blockade 
of nearly half a year's duration, were at the extremity of 
famine. After the Ml df Rouen the English king advanced 
to Mantes on the Seine, 60 miles below Paris, and thence to 
Meulan, some miles nearer the French capital. The negotia- 
tions commenced at Meulan were broken off for a time, but 
France was now prostrate before the English conqueror. In 
the spring of 1420, Henry marched with the finest portion 
of his army to Troyes, the old capital of Champagne, and 
there met the French king. By the treaty concluded at 
Troyes, Henry was declared heir to the French monarchy on 
the death of the reigning king of France, Charles VI., whose 
daughter Catherine became the bride of the English king. 
During the fifteen years which followed (1421-1436), Paris 
was in the possession of the English, and the birth of an 
infimt prince, afterwards Henry YI., was celebrated with 
equal joy in the capitals of France and England. 

* At the battle of Azinconrt the French army outnumbered the 
English in the ratio of above six to one — a disproportion nearly as 
great as that exhibited by the two armies which had fought at Oncy, 
sixty-nine years before. A space of less than twenty iniles separatei 
the ground upon which the two memorable engagements were fought 
Azinconrt is within the department of Pas de Calais. 

t In vain did Henry remind the Norman people of his descent from 
their great chieftain, Kollo, and strive to awaken sympathies founded 
on a relationship between themselves and their ancestors, the Ncninan 
conquerors of England. Three centuries and a half had elapsed since 
the date of the conquest of England by a Norman duke. The descend- 
ants of the Norman followers of William had long ere this beoooM 
Engljahmen, and the Normans of the continent were in nearly ai 
egiul degree inoorporated with the French nation. 



/ 
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The treatjp of Troyes provided for the union of the crowns 
of France and England on one head — a consummation 
which, happily for both nations, was never accomplished. 
Henry Y. died in 1422 at Yincennes, in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, the inheritance of his possessions and claims de- 
volving on his infimt son, Henry YI., who was proclaimed 
King of France as well as England, under the care of 
his uncle, the regent Bedford. Charles YI., the imbecile 
Frendi king, only survived Henry by two months, and the 
dauphin, who succeeded him, was crowned at Poitiers as 
(Carles YH. 

The victories of Henry Y. had given the English posses- 
fdon of a larger area of France than had belonged to them 
at any former period — larger even than imder Henry II. 
At the commencement of the reign of Heniy YI. the very 
existence of France, as an independent nation, was almost 
defltrojed : what little remained of French power was driven 
to the south of the Loire, and the city of Orleans, on the 
banks of that river, became the chief stronghold of the 
French monarchy. France was saved ftom. utter ruin by the 
heroism of the Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc. 

The English laid siege to Orleans in 1428. This siege 
was the turning point in the fortunes of France. The siege 
was raised after seven months continuance (May 1429) and 
the French king was crowned at Rheims two months later. 
From this time (and with some ebb and flow of success and 
failure) the English cause in France continued to decline, and 
the French cause to advance. The unexpected capture of 
the French heroine, the maid Joan, at Compiegne (a small 
town on the Oise, 42 miles NE. of Paris) in the summer of 
1430, and her cruel execution at Bouen in the following 
year, did not retard the general course of events. The 
English garrison in Paris capitulated to the Burgundian chief 
in 1436. One province after another was subsequently lost. 
In Normandy the English maintained a lengthened struggle 
for the permanence of their dominion. It was not imtil 1450 
that, with the capture of Cherbourg, where the English 
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sustained their last siege, tliat province was finally lost. In 
the south of France, the contest was prolonged to two years 
later date. Fronsac,* Bordeaux, and Bayonne, remained in 
the keeping of the English garrisons, when all Guienne had 
declared in fevour of the French king ; but, helpless of suc- 
cour, they at length capitulated, and Aquitaine, the brilliant 
dowry of Henry II.'s queen, was for ever disunited from 
the crown of England. 

All that now remained to England, upon the soil of 
France, consisted of Calais and the adjoining strip of marshy 
land commanded by its batteries. Calais was dear to the 
English nation, not less from the memories with which 
it was associated, than from the political advantages believed 
to attach to its possession. It remained in the hands of the 
English until 1558, when, during the reign of Queen Mary, 
it 3rielded to a sudden attack on the part of the Duke of Guise, 
of only eight days' duration. It had then been upwards of 
two centuries in English possession. 

Calais has in the present day a population of 13,000. It 
is still a fortified town, walled, and protected by a strong 
citadel on its western side, besides having several detached 
forts which command the harbour and the approaches of the 
town. The importance long enjoyed almost exclusively by 
Calais as a place of transit between England and the con- 
tinent no longer attaches to it : even in so far as France alone 
is concerned, it is in great measure superseded by Boulogne 
in this respect. Calais, however, is connected by railway 
with Lille, and, through that city, with Paris, Brussels, and 
the other principal cities of continental Europe. The little 
town of GuineSy 6 miles S. of Calais, and included with it 
in the tract so long subject to English dominion (the former 
county of Guines), lies in a marshy plain, through which 
runs a canal which connects it with Calais. Guines has 
about 4,000 inhabitants. 

* At the janctioD of the Dordogne and Plsle rivers, and on the N. 
bank of the former, opposite Liboorne, 16 miles N£. of Bordeaaz. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

WALES. 

Conquest op Wales. — It was not until near the closing 
years of the thirteenth century that England and Wales 
became united into a single kingdom — a result due to the 
determined and persevering efforts of Edward I. in the 
subjugation of the Welsh people. We haVe already 
sketched the physical aspect of Wales.* The rugged 
sur&ce of that mountain land enabled its inhabitants to 
preserve a virtual independence throughout the period of 
Saxon rule, and through more than two centuries of 
Norman dominion over the rest of South Britain. 

Roman discipline had overcome the rude valour of the 
Celtic population of the Welsh mountains, and the 
Romans held their land in military occupation, as they 
did all the rest of the island. Several of the military 
stations of the Romans are' within Wales,! and the remains 
of the Roman roads by which the country was traversed 
are still visible. But the Saxon kings of Mercia, whose 
dominions bordered on the lands occupied by the Welsh, 
did not penetrate the mountain region, unless for a temporary 
purpose, in retaliation for the forays to which they were at 
all times liable on the part of its inhabitants. Offa, the 
powerful King of Mercia, who reigned between the years 
755 and 794, compelled the Welsh kings of Powys to retreat 
beyond the Wye, and planted Saxon colonies in the tract of 
country lying west of tiie Severn — between that river and 
the borders of the mountain region. To secure the country 

* See chap ii. p. 24. t -^^^^t P- dO, 91. 
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thus colonised, and protect his subjects from the inroads of 
the mountaineers, he constructed a ditch and rampart — 
known as Ofia*8 Dyke — along the whole length of the 
Welsh border, from the mouth of the Dee to the outlet 
of the Severn. Portions of this work still remain, and 
nearly the whole line may be traced without difficulty.* The 
Welsh, however, frequently broke through this rampart. 

During the chief part of the Saxon period, the great 
divisions of Wales were Gwynedd, Powys, Dyfed, and 
Deheubarth, each of which formed, at least at times, a dis- 
tinct kingdom, and the last-named of which included several 
smaller states. Gwtn£DD embraced the northern and north- 
western part of Wales, and had Aber£fraw (now a mere 
village), on the SW. coast of Anglesey, for its capital. 
PowTS was* the more eastwardly portion of what is now 
understood as North Wales. Before the date of Ofia^s con- 
quests, the kings of Powys had extended their dominions 
eastward to the Severn, and held their court in the city of 
Pengwem, or Shrewsbury. The kingdom of Dyfed, or 
Dimetia (known also as West Wales), included the tract of 
country between the Towy and the Teify rivers, and had 
Dynevor, in the valley of the former, for its capital. 
Deheubabth, which comprehended the rest of South Wales, 

included several small states, amongst which were Gw£NT 
(the present Monmouth), the capital of which was Gaerleon, 

and MoRGANWG, or Glamorgan : also Gwtr, or Gower.f 

0£&'s Dyke constituted a boundary that was little 
more than nominal. The real limit between the Welah 

* Offa's dyke extended "iVoTn one sea to the other, from the south 
near Bristol to the north above Flint, between the monastery of B«- 
singwerk and Coleshill '* (Welsh Chronicle! The rains of Basmgwerth 
Abbey are situated a short distance from tne town of Holywell, to the 
north-eastward, near the shore of the Dee estuary. Coleshill appears oa 
the modem maps in the form of Counsillt (near the town of Funt), and 
gives its name to one of the hundreds into which the cotin^ oi Flint 
is divided. The ancient forest of Coleshill stretched from the neigh- 
bourhood of the coast a considerable distance inland, towards tin 
hilly country which borders the valley of the Clwyd upon the eaiL 

t Lappenberg: Hist of England under the Anglo-Saxon IQngi^ 
translated by J3. Thorpe (London, 1845). 
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and the Saxon territory fluctuated with the ability of the 
Saxons to resist Welsh inroads, and to enforce tjie sub- 
mission of the mountaineers. Hardly was 0£&'s Dyke 
finished, before the Welsh broke through the rampart. A 
terrible retaliation ensued : the Mercian king engaged the 
moimtaineers in the marshes between the town of Rhyddlan 
and the sea (in the north-west comer of Flintshire), and the 
Welsh were defeated with immense slaughter, their king 
being slain. This was shortly before the death of OfTa, in 
795. Under several of the later Saxon kings, an enforced 
acknowledgment of dependence was extorted from the 
Welshy either by policy or arms, or both combined. This 
was the case, for a time, under Egbert. 

The people of North Wales co-operated with the forces 
of Alfred, in resistance to the Danish marauder. Hasting. 
Subsequently, we read of an expedition conducted in person 
by Ethelfleda, the heroic daughter of Alfred, and queen of 
Mercia, against Brecanmere, or Brecknock, and of submis- 
aion extorted from the Welsh king on the part of her brother 
Edward. Again, Athelstane, the grandson of Alfred, ex- 
torted tribute from the Welsh princes, as also did Edgar, 
who reigned a.d. 958-975. Edgar reckoned three Welsh 
kings amongst the eight monarchs who rowed his barge 
upon the river Dee, while his own hands guided the helm.* 

During the reign of Edward the Confessor, severe chas- 
tisement was inflicted on the people of North Wales by 
Elarold, the son of Earl Grodwin (afterwards king of 
England). Harold surprised the Welsh king, Gryffyth, in 
his castle of Rhyddlan, in Flintshire, and pursued the de- 
feated monarch to his retreat among the rugged heights of 
Penmaenmawr. Pressed by femine, the followers of Gryffyth 

* The same monarch, we are told, commuted the tribute which the 
Welsh engaged to pay him into 300 wolves' heads annually, ** and (says 
William of Malmesbniy) this tribute ceased in the fourth year, /or 
want of wolves to kilL" These ferocious animals, however, were found 
in South Britain down to the times of Edward I., and were not finally 
flxtirpA^ from Scotland until four centuries later, the last of them 
luving been killed by Cameron of Lochiel, in 1680. 
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broke out in rebellion against their sovereign, wbose head 
they sent to the Saxon earl in token of submission (a.d. 
1063). By a law then passed it was ordained that every 
Welshman found in arms to the east of 0£&*s Dyke should 
lose his right hand. 

The early Norman kings, on several occasions, took severe 
measures to check the incursions of the Welsh mountaineers 
into the adjacent plains, and confjie them within their 
OA^Ti proper fix)ntier. The Conqueror led an army into 
Wales in person, , as also did his immediate successor, 
William Rufus. The Red king, however, lost many of 
his troops among the defiles of Snowdon, and accomplished 
little beyond the greater security afforded by the chain of 
fortresses which he caused to be erected along the frontier. 
The open and more level country of South Wales, along 
the shore of the Bristol Channel, afforded greater fiicility 
for conquest than the middle and northerly parts of the 
mountain-region. Henry I. settled as colonists in this 
tract a number of Flemings who were exiled from their 
native land in consequence of the troubles which prevailed 
there, and who brought with them their habits of industry 
and their skill in the weaving of woollen cloths. These 
Flemings, settled in Pembrokeshire, maintained their position 
in spite of the hostility of their Welsh neighbours. The 
entire line of coast Ijing along the north side of the Bristol 
Channel^ indeed, appears to have been in possession of the 
early Norman kings of England. It was in Cardiff Castle 
that the imfortunate Duke Robert, brother of Henry I., lin- 
gered so many years in sightless captivity. Milford Haven 
was the port whence, in the time of Henry II., Strong- 
bow embarked on his expedition to Ireland. Henry H. 
on two occasions conducted expeditions in person against 
the undatmted mountaineers, and with but small success in 
either instance. On the former of these occasions (in 1157) 
the English king, crossing Flintshire, and advancing into 
the moimtain-region on its south-western border, sustained 
severe loss within the tract then known as Coleshill Forest 
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In the later instance (1165) Henry, penetrating the lands 
of Powys, fought a general action with the Welsh on the 
banks of the river Ceiriog (an affluent of the Dee), advanced 
to the foot of the high range of the Berwyn mountains, where 
he encamped in the neighbourhood of the town of Corwen, 
on the Dee. Here his army suffered severe loss from the 
attacks of the mountaineers, aided by sudden swelling of 
the streams, from torrents of rain, and he was obliged to 
retreat in some disorder. Five and forty years later, John 
made a display of military prowess by leading an army 
to the foot of Snowdon, and succeeded in obtaining some 
tribute from the Welsh, as well as a ftirther acknowledg- 
ment of dependence on the English crown. 

The line of the Welsh marches, or border, was always 
insecure, and the retainers of the Norman barons were 
scarcely safe beyond the shelter of their castle wklls. The 
mountain-population cherished a deeply-rooted hostility 
toward the dwellers in the adjacent plain, from whom they 
differed in race, language, and pursuits. The Norman 
frx)ntier, however, gradually (though slowly) advanced, the 
Welsh were with each generation more closely hemmed in. 
The final subjection of the mountain-land was accomplished 
by Edward I., between the years 1 277 and 1284. A large 
portion of South Wales was at that time already in the 
power of the English nobles, whose frontier castles formed 
a chain between the Severn, the Munnow, and the Wye, 
and who maintained unbroken communication, along the 
coast-Hne, with Milford Haven, then become the principal 
port of communication with the subjugated kingdom of 
Ireland. But in North Wales, the mountaineers, under 
their hereditary prince, Llewellyn, were still virtually in- 
dependent. The mountain- wilderness of the north-west — 
by " dreary Arvon's shore," — which culminates in the 
rocks of Snowdon, formed the last stronghold of Welsh 
nationality. 

The complete subjugation of the Welsh people by force 
of arms was not an easy task. In 1277 the English king, 
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marching from Chester, and keeping along the coast, took 
the castles of Flint and Ehyddhui, which he strengthened 
and garrisoned. A fleet (furnished by the Cinque Ports) 
co-operated with his army, and cut off the supply of pro- 
visions from the Welsh, who with Edward's ftuilier advance 
became cooped up within the mountains, every outlet from 
which was guarded. With the setting in of winter, fitmine 
compelled the Welsh prince to surrender ; and, at Rhyddlan 
castle, Edward dictated a treaty by the terms of which the 
country as &r as the river Conway was ceded to the Eng- 
lish, with reversion of the Isle of Anglesey on the death of 
the Welsh prince without male heirs, while an enormous 
pecuniary fine was imposed. This treaty was evidently 
regarded by the Welsh as nothing more than a truce ex- 
torted by necessity. The cessation of hostilities between the 
mountain-population and their foes was only of brief dura- 
tion. In the spring of 1282 the Welsh, sallying from their 
mountains, took the strong castle of Hawarden, and laid 
siege to the castles of Flint and Ehyddlan. The English 
king resolved on speedy retaliation, and was probably glad 
of the pretext thus afforded for completing his conquest 
With a numerous army — again aided by a fleet — Edward 
penetrated the fiistnesses of Snowdon. The victory which 
he finally achieved was by no means easy : on more than 
one occasion the fierce onslaught of the Welsh compelled 
the retreat of the English army — even its temporary dis- 
comfiture. Edward employed the services, as auxiliaiy 
troops, of Basque mountaineers from the Pyrenees, who 
were accustomed to the difliculties of mountain war&re, 
and the unhappy Welsh were hunted down even in their 
mountain fiistnesses. At Builth, in the vaUey of the Wye, 
while on his march southward, to meet a force which the 
English king had ordered to advance from the direction of 
Caermarthen and Pembroke, Llewellyn was surprised and 
slain, perhaps with some admixture of treacherous con- 
trivance. His brother David protracted through a ftirther 
six months the struggle for Welsh independence, but was 
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ftt length betrayed into the hands of the English king. A 
parliament assembled by Edward at Shrewsbury (1283) 
pronounced the doom of the last of the native Wel^ princes, 
and of the Welsh as an independent nation. 

After the death of Llewellyn, Edward spent upwards of 
a year in Wales. During this time, he held a council or 
parliament in the castle of Rhyddlan, in Flintshire (1283), 
where yarious provisions for the regulation of his new 
conquests, the division of Wales into counties and hundreds 
after the manner of England, and other matters affecting the 
Welsh people, were made. The birth of an infant son, in 
the castle of Caernarvon, gave the well-known occasion 
for his gratification of the Welsh nation by the title of 
Prince of Wales, conferred upon one who was really a 
native of the principality. The eldest son of the English 
king, Alphonso, was then living, and the Welsh looked 
forward to the rule of the newly-created prince over a 
separate territory. But Prince Alphonso died : the Prince 
of Wales became heir to the crown of England, and the 
title, borne ever since by the eldest son of an English 
sovereign, is all that remains in recognition of the ex- 
istence of the Welsh as a nation. 

The division of Wales, however, made by Edward I. for 
the purpose of assimilating it to his English dominions, 
was only partial. Eight only of the present Welsh 
counties were recognised on this occasion. It was not 
until the reign of Henry VJUl. that all previously remain- 
ing distinctions were abolished, and the whole of Wales 
declared to be finally and completely incorporated with 
the realm of England. By the statute of 27 Henry VIH. 
(1535), all the marches or border-lands between the two 
countries were either formed into new shires, or added to 
shires that had already been constituted by Edward I. The 
new coimties thus created were Brecon, Radnor, Mont- 
gomery, Denbigh, and Monmouth — the last named being 
now for the first time designated an English county. The 
English counties of Salop, Hereford, and Gloucester, 
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were augmented by the annexation of certain lands lying 
on the Welsh border. Several changes were also made in 
the extent and boundaries of the coimties previously formed 
by Edward I. Thus, one of the cantrefs or divisions of 
Merioneth was added by the statute of Henry VIII. to 
the newly-formed coxmty of Montgomery. The western 
portion of Glamorganshire, including the peninsula of 
Gower, which had previously belonged to Caermarthen, was 
now first included within the limits of the former county ; 
while the newly-erected county of Monmouth was made to 
include the tract lying between the river Usk and Rumney, 
which had hitherto formed part of the lands of Morganwg, or 
Glamorgan. 

Prior to the English conquest, the division of the various 
districts of Wales was into cantrefs, which were forther 
divided into ctmnwds (or comots). These divisions were 
by the statute of Henry VIII. rendered equivalent to the 
correspondent hundreds of the English counties, and are 
now commonly spoken of as hundreds. The only one of 
the Welsh counties which retains its native designation 
unaltered is Merioneth, or Merionydd. Some of the others 
have derived their names from the Norman barouA to whom 
various portions of the border-lands were granted, or the 
custody of the Welsh marches assigned, by the early Norman 
kings of England. This is the case with Montgomery and 
Pembroke. Others exhibit an altered form of the appella- 
tion derived from native princes or chieftains of Wales, as 
Glamorgan, from Morganwg, or Gwlag Morgan (the country 
of Morgan) ; and Cardigan, from Caredigion, the territory 
of Caredig, the first king of that district. The adjoining 
district of Caermarthen, vrith nearly all South Wales, was 
at one time included within the kingdom of Caredigan. 
Caernarvon (Caer-yn-Arvon, i.e. the fortress in Arvon) 
preserves the native designation of Arvon, applied to the 
north-western division of the principality. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EABLT BATTLE-FIELDS OF ENGLAND— THE WABS OF THE 

ROSES. 



The following localitieB, referred to within the earlier 
chapters of English history following the Norman con- 
quest, are rendered noteworthy by the sanguinary contests 
of which they were the scene : — 



A.O. 

North Allerton (Battle 


Neville's Cross 


A.D. 

. 1346 


of the Standard) . 1138 


Otterboume (Chevy 




Lewes . . . • 1264 


Chase) 


. 1388 


ETesham . . . 1265 


Homeldon 


. 14U2 


HaHdon HiH . . . 1333 


Sirewsbmy . 


. 1403 



North Allerton, Yorkshire. — The town of North 
Allerton lies in the midst of the great plain of York, a 
short distance east of the river Wiske, an affluent of the 
Swale, and within the North Riding. It is 31 miles distant 
from the city of York, in the direction of N.N.W., on the 
great line of road northward towards Durham and the 
Scotch border, and also on the line of the Great North of 
England Railway. Cowton Moor, where the engagement 
known as the Battle of the Standard was fought, is between 
five and six miles distant from North Allerton, to the 
north-westward. 

The Battle of the Standard occurred during the troubled reign of 
Stephen, the records of which nnhappy period are chiefly occupied 
with the contest for supremacy between that prince and the ex- 
empress Matilda. The numerous petty sieges and skirmishes which 
occurred in its course were preceded by the more noteworthy event 
here referred to, in which the English barons of the north, with their 
retainers, on the one hand, and the army of the Scot^ under their 

H 
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king, DaTid, on the other, were the contending parties in the ield. 
The Scots, their army consisting of forces drawn from ereiy quarter 
of North Britain — the Lowlands, the Highland region, and the 
islands of the western coast — had advanced into England in sup- 
port of the cause of Matilda. King Stephen, engaged in the soulJi, 
was unable to reach the scene of contest^ but the northern barons, 
instigated bj the aged (but still energetic) archbishc^ of York, 
Thurstan, gathered their forces in opposition to the inyaders. The 
arnues met at Cowton Moor.* 



Lewes, Sussex. — The town of Lewes, in the eastern divi- 
sion of Sussex, lies on the right bank of the little riyer Ouse, 
which enters the Channel about seven miles below. The 
ground upon which it is built forms part of the lower 
slopes of the chalk range of the South Downs, which are 
nere intersected by the valley of the Ouse. EUgher emi- 
nences of the same range overlook the town to the east 
and west, nearly enclosing it on all sides, excepting to- 
wards the south. The battle to which Lewes gives its name 
appears to have been fought to the westward, or south- 
westward, of the town, near the ruins of its ancient Priory. 
Leicester, marching from London, encamped on the Downs 
two miles distant, and descended thence to the attack of 
the royal army posted in the hollow below. 

The battle of Lewes belongs to the lengthened reign of Heniy IH 
It was fought on Hay 14, 1264, between the forces of the King on 
one side, and those of the confederate barons, under the poweiM 
Earl of Leicester (Simon de Montfort) on the other. The ex- 

* The site of the engagement is still called Standard Hill, and the holes 
into which the bodies of the dead were thrown are pointed out as the Scots 
Pits. The battle derived its distinguishing appellation fh>m the fact of 
a remarkable standard, which formed the rallying point of the English 
army. This consisted of a cross which occupied the summit of a tall 
mast, and below which were the banners of three principal EngUsh 
saints, the whole drawn upon a car with four wheels. This standvti 
occupied the centre of the English position, and around it, beside the 
Norman barons and their followers, many of the English veomaniy and 
peasants, from the i)Iain8, wolds, and woodlands of Yorkshire, Notting- 
nam, and Lincolnshire, were gathered — armed with the national ¥reapoa 
of England in former time, the bow. An animated description of the 
contest^ derived chiefly from MattYi«w ¥ax\.%5 \% ^veu in tne Pictorial 
History of England^ book lu. chap, i.— X\&o^>KBi^^«.^.^sniu 
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skill and valoitf of Leicester ensured a Tictoiy to Iiis side, 
and both the Xing and his brother, together with Prince Edward 
(afterwards Edward I.) remahwd prisoners in his hand at the con- 
chudon of the engagement.* 



Evesham, Worcestershire. — The neigbbourhood of 
Eveaham witnessed, in the following year, a reversal of the 
success which had attended the Earl of Leicester at Lewes. 

Evesham, a town of ancient date, and of some importance 
prior to the Norman conquest, is situated on the right bank 
of the upper Avon, within the fertile and beautiful valley 
to which its name is given. It lies within the south-east 
portion of the county, 13 miles E.S.E. of the city of 
Worcester, and near the Gloucestershire border. The 
town is nearly encircled by the winding course of the 
Avon, which there makes a deep bend to the south- 
ward. The battle was fought on the high plain to the 
north of the town, and above a mile distant from it : the 
ground is there considerably elevated above the river. 

The circumstances connected with the battle of Evesham can onl;y 
be understood by reference to the map of that portion of England. 
I^rince Edward, retained as prisoner after the battle of Lewes, 
had escaped £com the close surveillance maintained over his person 
at Hereford, whither, along with his father, he had been carried by 
Leicester. The earl himself with the main body of his forces, was 
stationed at Hereford. His son, Simon de Montfort, with the rest 
of the insurgent forces, was in Sussex, whence he set out with the 
intention of joining his followers to those of his father, marching, for 
the puipose, through Oxford, and thence towards Kenilworth, in 
Warwickshire. It was the aim of the prince to prevent the junc- 
tion of these two bodies of his foes, and with that view he sought to 
confine Leicester's forces to the right (i.e. the west) bank of the 
Severn. He succeeded, by a night march, in striking a blow at the 
army of Simon de Montfort, whom he surprised, with his attendant 
knights, while bathing at sunrise in the waters of the Avon, not far 
from. Kenilworth (in Warwickshire). The earl, meanwhile, in spite 
of the prince's efforts, had crossed the Severn, and, deceived by a 

* See Pictorial History of England, book iv. ch«p.\\ «^a^ ^"o^TSio^k 
(hap. zii. 

x2 
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feigned march of the prince in an opposite direction, had moved 
forward in the direction of Kenilworth. The prince, however, his 
purpose accomplished, tamed again on his former track, and, getting 
in advance of Leicester, reached Evesham before his foe^ in time to 
secure an advantageous position for his army, and to make himself 
master of the surrounding roads. When the ead approached Eves- 
ham, he found that he was hemmed in upon every side. He was 
compelled to fight, and the battle that ensued was decisive.* 

Two years of desultory resistance to the royal authority succeeded 
the battle of Evesham. The most noteworthy incident of that term 
of contest was the defeat by the prince of Adam Gourdon, one of 
the malcontent barons, in a skirmish fought near Alton, in Hamp- 
shire. When, shortly after its close, the kingdom was lestored to 
general tranquillity, Prince Edward assumed the cross, and departed 
for the Holy Land — the last English prince who engaged in the 
enterprise of recovering Jerusalem out of the hands of the Saracens. 



Halidon Hill. — The battle of HaHdon Hill, though 
its site Mis within what is now the English border, 
was fought upon Scotch rather than English ground. 
HaUdon (or Halidown) is a tract of rising gronnd wHch 
nearly adjoins the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed — about a 
mile to the north-westward. The highest point of the hill 
reaches about 540 feet above the sea. The low tract of 
meadow between the high ground and the sea is now known 
as Magdalen Fields. 

At the date of the battle of Halidon, 1333, the town of Berwick, 
the possession of which had already fluctuated between the Scotch 
and English nations, was in the hands of the former. It was in- 
vested by a powerful English army in May of that year (six years 
after the date of Edward III.*s accession), with the purpose of giving 
support to the claims of Edward Baliol to the throne of Scotland. 
The governor of the beleaguered town had promised to surrender it 
imless relieved by the ensuing 20th of July. Upon the 19th of that 
month, the army of the Scots, under Lord Archibald Douglas — 
then acting as regent on behalf of the young king, David Brace 
(son and successor of the great Eobert Bruce) — came in sight of 

* A tower erected on the field of battle, immediately beside the high 

road leading from Evesham northward, along the right buik of the 

Avon, is said to mark the spot where the Earl of Leicester felL !%• 

name of Battle- well, in the same vicinity, somewhat nearer Uie towntiLv 

comwemoraUia the event. 
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BerwidE, and ^imd the main body of the English aimy drawn up 
on the rifling ground of Halidon. Thia eleyation was then partly 
snrronnded by bogs and marshes, but the Scots, in spite of the 
natoral advantages of position which favoured their foes, resolved to 
attack them, and sustained as the result a severe defeat. The town 
of Berwick surrendered to the English the day after the battle.* 



Neville's Cross, Durham. — ^Neville's Cross is in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the city of Durham, to the south- 
westward, less than a mile distant from the present suburbs 
in that direction. Durham itself, with its ancient cathedral 
and castle, crowning a commanding eminence, and nearly 
insulated by the Wear,*!* lies within the fertile plain through 
which that river flows in its middle and lower course, as it 
passes on to the German Ocean. 

The battle of Neville's Cross (or Durham, as it is called by the 
Scottish historians) occurred whUe Edward TIT, was engaged in the 
siege of Calais. The better part of the chivalry of England were in 
attendance on the king. David Bruce, the Scottish monarch, march- 
ing from Perth, advanced into Cumberland, and thence into the 
adjoining county of Durham, encamping about three miles from the 
ci^ of that name. The English assembled an army at Auckland 
Park, in the vicinity. The Scots appear to have been ignorant of the 
English movements, but their king, though taken by surprise, formed 
his lines, and a decisive battle was fought beside Neville's Cross, on 
October 17, 1346. Victory was in favour of the English, the Scotch 
king remaining a prisoner after the action. | 

Otterburne. — The locality of Otterbume is within 
Northumberland, on the banks of the river Eeed (the 
chief affluent of the North Tyne), and upon one of the 
main lines of road passing through the border country. Tbe 

* The regent Douglas was killed in the fight, together with great 
numbers of the Scottish lords and chieftains. — See account in Pictorial 
HifltOTy of England, book iv. chap. 1 ; Hume, chap. 15. 

t H!ence its name ; holm, a river-island, added to the Celtic cfun, or hill. 

X See Pictorial History of England, book iv. ; also Hume, chap, xv 
Froissart, from whom the popular account of the battle is chieflj derived, 
speaks of Queen Philippa as riding up and down the English lines, and 
animating the troops. Other cotemporary writers, however, make no 
mention of the presence of the English queen, which must be regarded as 
ml least doubtfiu. 
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little stream (or bum) to which the name of Otterbnrae 
properly applies joins the Eeed on its left bank, about nine 
miles above the southern extremity of Reedsdale, and seven 
miles N. by E. of the town of Bellingham. 

The Scots, under the Earl of Douglas, upon their return firom an 
invasion of the Engh'sh border, in the course of which they had pene« 
trated to the gates of Durham, were followed by a body of EngHsh 
under Hotspur. They obtained a hardly-contc»ted victoiy — pur- 
chased with the death of their leader, Douglas — both Hotspur and 
his brother being taken prisoners.* 

HoM£LDON, Northumberland. — The battle of Homeldon 
was fought between a Scotch army, under Douglas, and an 
English farce under the Earl of Northumberland, and his 
son, Harry Percy, or Hotspur. 

Homeldon (or Humbleton) is a rising ground lying 
about a mile distant, in the direction of north-west, from 
the little town of Wooler, in the northern part of North- 
umberland — not far from the foot of the Cheviot Hills. 
Wooler itself lies about fifteen miles due S. from Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, on the banks of a little stream or burn, an 
affluent ofthe river Till. To the west and southward of the 
town, in the direction of the Cheviots and the Scotch 
border, this is chiefly a pastoral tract.f 

* An animateddescriptionof the engagement— drawn principally from 
Froissart — is given by Tytler, History of Scotland, voL ii. <^p. 8. 
The battle was fought by moonlight, on August 5, 1888. 

The fight at Otterbume is commonly identified with the battle known 
in border minstrelsy by the name of Chevy Chase. This latter, however^ 
is by some authorities referred to another locality within the same ooontv 
— Piperden, or Piperdean — situated within a more northwardly part of 
the Cheviot region. Piperden is near the left bank of the Beaumont or 
Glen river, an affluent ofthe Till — a few miles N.W. of Wooler, and bat 
a short distance from the field of Flodden. In 1484, an English force, 
under Sir Robert Ogle, was met at Piperden by a body of Scots under the 
Earl of Angns^ and totally routed (see Tytler : Hist, of Scotland, vol. iil). 
Numerous localities of border conflict are found within this tract of 
country. Reedsquair, the scene of the last skirmish of any note between 
the rival nations (1575), lies at the head of Reedsdale, immediately on 
the modem border-line between England and Scotland. 

f The field of Flodden is only six miles distant from the town of 
Wooler, to the north-west Percy's Cross, which marks the site of the 
battle of Hedgely Moor (1464), \a aX. a\Mtu\. «ix «fi^^\ distance in the op- 
posite direction. A stone piWar , eTecXftdi al >^« \^«afo ^ ^^ \iS£^ ^ ^Ismb.* 
eldoB, commemorates thevicioTy oi^AxY'f «k^» 
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. Two yearn before the date of the battle of Homeldon, the English 
king, Heniy IV., had invaded Scotland, but, after penetrating with 
hia army as &r as Edinburgh, had been compelled by scarcity of 
proyisions to retreat within the English border. In the spring of 
1402, a Scotch force was defeated at Nesbit Moor (to the north of 
Wooler) by the Percies, aided by the Earl of March, then on hostile 
terms with the Scotch king. Earl Douglas, determined to avenge 
this defeat, had collected an army for the purpose of making an in- 
road within the English border. " Ten thousand warriors, the best 
of Scotland, followed the banner of the Douglas, which flew like a 
meteor from the Lothians to the Tweed, from the Tweed to the 
Tyne," and devastation followed in the eari's tract, which was ex- 
tended aa iai aa Newcastle. Thence Douglas turned back, laden 
with English plunder. But the Percies — the Earl of Northumber- 
land and his son Hotspur — aided by the Earl of March, had mean- 
while collected a numerous army in his rear. Douglas, hampered 
by his spoil, came suddenly upon this force, which was posted 
near the village of Millfield (a few miles N.W. of Wooler). He 
availed himself of the high ground of Homeldon as a position for his 
own army, and there the English advanced to attack him. The 
fight was won by the English bowmen. Douglas himself^ severely 
wounded, was made prisoner, and a complete rout of his followers 
ensued. Great numbers were drowned in attempting to cross the 
Tweed. The battle was fought on Holyrood Day, September 14, 
1402.* 



Shrewsbury. — The battle of Shrewsbury (July 21, 
1403) was fought between the army of King Henry IV. 
on the one side, and an insurgent force, headed by Hot- 
epur, and various confederates of the Percies, on the other, 
fihrewsbuiy, from its position on the Welsh border, formed 
the head quarters of several of the English kings in 
snilitary operations undertaken against the neighbouring 
SDOimtaineers.'l' Henry lY. had advanced thence into 

* This is the battle referred to in the well-known passage :— - 

** I remember, when the fight was done^ 

When I was dry, with rage and extreme toil 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword* 
Came there a certain lord, neat and trimly dress'd 
Fresh as a bridegroom," &c.^ — Henry IV, part 1. 

f Shxewsbury appeared either in later British ox eaxVy ^8iXQXL>2a&!^\A 
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Wales, to encounter the victorious chieftain^ Owen 
Glendower, who had defeated the forces of the Enghsh 
barons in engagements fought respectively on the banks 
of the Virnwy and the Teme. The active vigilance 
of the Welsh chieilain, with the incessant rains of the 
mountain-land, had combined to frustrate the movements 
of the English king, and to compel his withdrawal from 
the principality. It was shortly after these events that 
the conspiracy of the Percies, which led to the battle 
of Shrewsbury, was matured. The battle was fought to 
the eastward of the town, not far from its eastern gate, 
in the neighbourhood of which the king's army, drawn out 
from the town of Shrewsbury, was encamped. 

Hotspur, at the head of the insurgent forces (amongfirt whom was 
the Scottish chieftain, Douglas, taken prisoner at Homeldon the year 
before, but, with his vassals, fighting at Shrewsbury side by side with 
his former foes) had marched southward, towards Wales, in expecta« 
tion of being joined by Glendower, who had entered into the con- 
spiracy, and promised to join his followers to theirs. The king, who 
had advanced towards the north, turned when he had got as far as 
Burton-upon-Trent, and directing his course to the westward, reached 
Shrewsbury in sufficient time to place his army between that of Hot- 
spur and the expected forces of his Welsh ally. The king was 
scarcely in the town, when he was informed that the insurgent 
army, with banners displayed, was close at hand. Hotspur halted 
not far from the royal army, which issued out and encamped beyond 
the eastern gate of the town. Night was approaching, and the battle 
was deferred till the morrow. At an early hour on that day, July 
21, the armies dosed, the contest lasting nearly three hours, and 
terminating in a complete rictory on the side of the royalists. Hot* 
spur, struck by a random arrow, was slain, and Douglas was made 
prisoner. The young Prince of Wales, Harry of Monmouth (after- 
wards Henry V.) displayed conspicuously his prowess and militaiy 
skill, and contributed mainly to a victory which gave assurance to 
his father's usurped throne. 



have supplanted in importance as a military position the older Roman 
station of Uriconium (Wroxeter) from which it is only a few miles 
distant. Under the name of Pengwern, it had been the capital (/ 
the Welsh kingdom of Powys. — See ante, p. 154. 
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WARS OF THE ROSES. (1455 — 1485.) 

Some of the saddest chapters of English history are 
hose which narrate the prolonged struggle between the 
LOUses of York and Lancaster — or the partisans of the 
^Thite and the Red Eose. When the contest commenced, 
lenry VI., the representative of the House of Lan- 
aster, was the reigning king. The opposite party was 
epresented by Richard Duke of York, whose son Edward 
fterwards became king, under the title of Edward FV.* 
!*his &tal quarrel, not terminated until after a lapse of 
iiirty years, was signalised (says Hiune) by twelve 
itched battles, and is computed to have cost the lives of 
ighty princes of the blood, while it almost destroyed, for 
time, the ancient nobility of England. It carried war and 
loodshed into every comer of the kingdom, while the 
senes of cruelty and devastation, by which the struggle was 
Imost throughout attended, were productive of effects the 
lost demoralising and injurious to the nation at large. 

The battles indicated by the historian — one or two of 
rliich, however, are scarcely entitled to the epithet which 
Iiime confers upon them — were (in order of date) the 
allowing : — 



1. 


St. Albans 


A.D. 

. 1455 


7. Towton • , 


A.D. 

. 1461 


2. 


Blore Heath 


. 1459 


8. Hedgeley Moor 


. 1464 


3. 


Noithampton . 


. 1460 


9. Hexham . 


. 1464 


4. 


WaVefield . 


. 1460 


10. Bamet 


. 1471 


6. 


Mortimers Cross 


. 1461 


11. Tewkesbury 


. 1471 


6. 


St. Albans (2nd) 


. 1461 


12. Bosworth . 


. 1485 



1. The town of St. Albans, which gave its name to two 
f the contests enumerated in the above list, is a well-known 
>cality. It lies in the western part of Hertfordshire, on the 
anks of the little river Ver, an affluent of the CJoln, and 

* The claim of the Honse of York (it may be nsefol to remind the 
mdent) was founded on descent by the female side, from the Duke of 
larence, iecond son of Edward III. The House of Lancaster represented 
le family of the Duke of Lancaster (John of Gaunt), the thurd son of 
16 same king. 
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corresponds to the Boman Verulamiumy one of the oldest 
towns (perhaps, indeed, the oldest) in Britain.* 

The first conflict between the Yorkist and Lancastrian Ibices 
took place on May 22, 1455. It was rather a skirmish in the 
streets and suburbs of the town, than a battle, in the nsnal acceptance 
of the tenn. The forces of the king were on their way towards Lad- 
low, in Shropshire, the castle of which was the residence of the Duke 
of York, and where he had taken up arms. As they left St. Albans, 
they saw the hills in their front covered with armed men, under the 
banner of York. The Yorkists forced the barriers of the town, and 
a brief struggle ensued in the streets, the result of which was the 
defeat of the royalists, who fled in disorder, leaving behind them the 
weak king, Heniy VI., who was found concealed in the house of a 
tanner, and remained a prisoner in the hands of his foes. 



2. Blore-heath, the scene of the second conflict between 
the rival houses, September 23, 1459. is a less-known locality. 
It lies within the county of Staflbrd, between seven and 
eight miles N.W. of the town of Eccleshall — not far from 
the Shropshire border, and little more than two miles dis- 
tant from Market Drajton, in the last-named county. The 
adjoining high ground, to the eastward belongs to the 
watershed between the basins of the Trent and the Severn. 

Earl Salisbury, the father of the &mous " king-maker," Warwick, 
was marching southward from Middleham Castle, in Yorkshire (the 
ancestral residence of the Nevils), to join the forces under the 
Buke of York, which lay within the Welsh marches, when he found 
his progress opposed by a Lancastrian army under the command of 
Lord Audley. The Lancastrians had the superiority in point of 
numbers, but the military skill of Salisbuiy ensured a victory to his 
followers. Lord Audley perished on the field of battle, with two 
thousand of his men.t A conflict which a few weeks later impended 
between the armies ranged under the rival standards, in the ndg^ 
bourhood of Ludlow, was averted by the desertion of a considerable 
body of Yorkist troops (then recently brought over from Calais Iff 
the Earl of Warwick) to the Lancastrian cause. 

* See ante, p. 92. The present name is derived flrom the mar^n^doB 
of Alban (a citizen of the town, and the proto-martyr of Britain)»is 
the persecution under Diocletian, a.d. 297. 

f A monument marks the spot where the Lancastrian leader ftIL 
Qneen Margaret beheld the batt\e from \.Yi« iA\%Vv^uring church towtf 
ofMuckJeatone, litUe more than a uoV^ Xa \k<& lo&t^^tvt^ 
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3. Northampton. — The battle of Northampton (July 10, 
1460) was fought in the meadows to the south of the town, 
which is situated on the left or northern bank of the river 
Nen, in the most central part of England. 

A Lancastrian army, under Queen Margaret and her husband, wa6 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Northampton, when the Earl of 
Warwick, vho had crossed the Channel (firom his government of 
Calais) towards the end of June, 1460, landed on the coast of Kent 
The few followers whom Warwick brought with him swelled to a 
numerous army, as his popular banner was displayed. Passing 
through London (the young prince, Edward, heir of York, riding by 
his side) the Earl advanced rapidly into the midland counties, and 
met the Lancastrian force at Northampton. The battle resulted in 
the complete defeat of the Lancastrians : great numbers of the 
nobility and gentry belonging to that party were slain, and the king 
was a second time made prisoner — his queen (with her son. Prince 
Edward) effecting her escape, and ultimately succeeding in reaching 
Scotland. 



4. Wakefield is a considerable town — a great market 
for the agricultural produce of the adjacent district — in the 
West Hiding of Yorkshire. It stands on the left bank of 
the river Calder (an affluent of the Yorkshire Ouse), in the 
centre of a fertile tract of country, now extensively inter- 
sected with lines of railway and canal, and exhibiting every 
attribute of commercial industry. 

The battle of Wakefield was fought within less than six 
months after the Lancastrian defeat at Northampton, on the 
last day but one of the year 1460. The scene of the battle 
was the ground then called Wakefield Green, lying between 
the town of Wakefield and the now ruined castle of Sandal, 
which the Duke of York had occupied. 

The undaunted Margaret of Ai^ou, after her escape from the field 
of Northampton, had again roused her supporters to action, and was 
ere long at the head of an army of 20,000 men. ** Soon (says the 
historian) the gentle ^^iHa of England glittered again with hostile 
lances, and hostile bands, collecting from all quarters, advanced to 
meet in two great armies." Their respective leaders were, on t\vA 
one side^ the Duke of Somerset, with, ^e Earls of l^oi^^m^'i^KsA 
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and Durham, and other supporters of the Lancastrian cause ; on the 
other, the Duke of York in person, aided by the £!arl of Salisbuij 
(Warwick's father). The Yorkists impmdently gave battle with 
very inferior forces, and the Lancastrians gained a bloody yictoiy. 
The Duke of York was slain, and his head was afterwards, by orders 
of Margaret, stuck over one of the gates of the city of York. His 
second son, a boy of twelve or thirteen, flying &om the field, was 
murdered in cold blood by the hands of Lord Clifford. The Earl 
of Salisbury, escaping from the scene of slaughter, was pursued, 
taken during the night, and beheaded. 



5. The battle of Mortimer's Cross followed qnicklj upon 
the slaughter at Wakefield. The locality is a few miles 
distant from the town of Leominster, in Herefordshire, in 
the direction of W.N.W., within the fertile valley of the 
Lugg (an affluent of the Wye), and nearly adjoining the 
right bank of that stream. Two roads — one of them 
coincident with the ancient line of highway between the 
Boman stations of Magnse (Kentchester) and Bravinninm 
(Leintwardine), and bearing the name of Watling Street- 
intersect one another at the spot known as Mortimer*s 
Cross.* The village of Kingsland, a former inheritance 
of the Mortimers, is two miles to the S.E. of this spot, 
and is about twice that distance from Leominster. The 
immediate site of the battle was Kingsland Field, a level 
plain of some extent, stretching to the southward of Mor- 
timer's Cross, and intersected by a brook which joins the 

By the death of his father at Wakefield, the title of Duke of 
York had devolved on Edward, previously Earl of March, who, with 
an army principally collected in the Welsh marches, and grestlj 
augmented by the indignation felt among the vassals of the house of 
Mortimer at the recent cruelties of the Lancastrians, put himself io 
motion northwards, to meet the victorious queen. Margaret, mean* 
while, had divided her army — sending one detachment, under tho 
conunand of Jasper Tudor (Earl of Pembroke, and half-brother to 

King Henry) against the army of Edward, while with the other and 

— 

* A column erected at this spot, at the close of the last centoiy, 
memorates the battle. 
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larger diyision she herself advanced along the high road to London. 
Edward encountered the forces of Pembroke at Mortimer's Cross on 
the Ist of Edbmary, and gained a complete Tictoiy. 



6. The second battle of St. Albans followed closely on that of Mor^ 
timer's Cross. Queen Margaret, advancing with ike main body of 
her army towards London, and flushed with her success at Wake- 
field, feU in near the town of St. Albans with a Yorkist army under 
the Earl of Warwick. The troops of Warwick occupied the hills to 
the south-east of the town, and the engagement consisted of a run- 
ning fight maintained upon the undulating country betweeen St. 
Albans and Bamet The Earl's forces were beaten at all points, 
and he was obliged to retreat : the last stand in his favour was 
made by the Kentish men upon Bamet common. 

Notwithstanding the success of her arms on this occasion, the 
Queen's army were compelled to retire northwards, while the 
junction of Edward's army with the broken forces of Warwick 
enabled the Yorkists to obtain possession of the metropolis, the 
citizens of which were throughout devoted to the cause of the 
White Rose.* 



7. TowTON, ToRKSHiRE. — Towton is a hamlet in the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, lying between ten and eleven miles 
to the S.W. of the city of York, and little more than 
two miles south of Tadcaster, on the river Wharfe. The 
battle of Towton was fought on Palm-Sunday (March 28), 
146 1 . The field of battle lies about midway between Towton 
and the neighbouring village of Saxton, to the left of the 
high road whidi connects the towns of Tadcaster and Pon- 
tefiractf 

The spring of 1461 had seen Edward of York seated on the throne 
of England, as King Edward lY. But the Lancastrians, with 
Margaret of Anjou and the Duke of Somerset at their head, were col- 
lected in great force behind the Trent and the Humber, numbering 

* The victories of Wakefield and St. Albans (second battle of that 
name) were the only two important successes gained in the open field by 
the Lancastrians, until the final contest at Bosworth. 

f A contest at Fenybridge, over the river Aire, where the main line of 
toad crosses that river (two and a half miles north-east of Pontefract) 
preceded the bloody encounter at Towton. Lord Clifford, the Lancastrian 
leader, was slain at Ferrybridge. 
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not less than 60,000 men. Edward, by adTice of Warwick, dete^ 
mined to meet them on their own ground. A laiger number of men 
were engaged at Towton than had been the case in any of the pre- 
ceding conflicts, and the battle was in all respects a sanguinary one. 
It commenced in the midst of a violent snow storm, and lasted ftom 
nine in the morning until three in the afternoon, when the Lancai- 
trians were driven from the field by the victorious Yorkists.* 

The victory of Towton seemed to assure permanent repose to 
Edward's followers. By the time that he met his first parliament^ 
in November of the same year, no opposing force remained in the 
field. But Margaret of Aigou was at large, and was still undaunted 
and active. 

The years 1463 and 1464 were troubled ones, and only the Tigi- 
lance and conduct of Warwick and his brother Montague preserved 
the safety of Edward's throne. In 1463, Margaret (who had passed 
over to France, in search of aid to her cause) landed on the coast of 
Northumberland. The castles of Alnwick, Bamborough, and Dun- 
stanborough yielded to her, but were subsequently retaken by Wa^ 
wick. In the following year, she was again in the field, but was 
defeated, first at Hedgeley Moor, and afterwards at Hexham, by 
Montague, Warwick's brother. 



8. The site of the battle of Hedgelet Moor is seven 
miles south-east of the town of Wooler (Northumberland) at 
the spot known as Percy's Oross. The hauilet of Higb 
Hedgeley is a short distance off, further to the south- 
eastward. The date of this engagement was April 25, 
1464. 



9. Hexham, Northumberland. — Hexham is a well-known 
market-town on the south bank of the river Tyne. It lies 
not far distant from the line of the old Roman Wall be- 
tween the Solway and that river. On May 15, 1464) 
Montague surprised there the Lancastrian leader, Somerset, 
who was captured and subsequently beheaded. 

About a yeai after the battle of Hexham, the Lancastrian kingi 
Henry VI., who had lurked for some time among the moors of West- 

* Thirty-eight thousand men, in all, are said to have perished on Um 
field of Towton. Edward had ordered that no quarter should be givM. 
Tbe Duke of Somerset, witli Queen M&tgaret, her husband and her tm 
escaped to York, and thence iuto ScoxXau^. 
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inoreland and Lancashire, fell into the hands of the Yorkists, and 
was carried prisoner to London. He was then lodged in the Tower, 
to remain captive until the " king-maker " — seven years later — 
should recall him, for a brief while, to sovereign power. 

During the six years that followed the battle of Hexham, no Lan- 
castrian army appeared in the field. But the discontent of the 
Nevil family — by whatever cause engendered — rendered Edward's 
position unsafe and perilous. During Warwick's residence at his 
government of Calais, in 1469, a rebellion, of which it is difficult to 
define the precise objects, broke out among the peasantry of York- 
shire, and soon spread widely. Edward made vain attempts to sup- 
press it, but was obliged to retire into the casUe of Nottingham. A 
battle was fought at Edgecote^ near Banbury * (July 26), in which a 
royalist army, under the Earl of Pembroke, was defeated by the 
insuigents, the earl himself, with 5,000 of his men, perishing on the 
field. 

At Wolvey (or Olney), near the town of Nuneaton, in Warwick- 
shire, Edward was surrounded by his foes, and was only saved by 
the return of Warwick to England. Thence Warwick took Edward 
— either as guest or prisoner — to his castle of Middleham. 

In the following year (1470) another insurrection broke out in 
Lincolnshire, but was suppressed by Edward in a battle fought at 
BSrpingham, in Butlandshire.t Immediately after this, we find 
Warwick in open hostility to the king, but obliged to disband his 
forces for a time, and to seek a retreat at Calais, which place, how- 
ever, he found closed against him. Thence Warwick sailed to the 
coast of Normandy, and it was in the old chateau of Amboise, 
while dwelling in Normandy as the guest of Louis XI., the French 
king, that his alliance with the Lancastrian party was negotiated. 
Then follows the great romance of the " king-maker^s " life. 

In September, 1470, Warwick landed on the coast of Devon, and 
within a few days thousands flocked to his popular standard. He 
marched at first towards London, but, changing his direction, fol- 
lowed the movements of Edward, who had retired from the capital 
northwards, towards the Trent On the banks of the river Welland, 
the van of Warwick's army was within half a day's march of 
Bdward, to whom no resource was left but precipitate fiight He 
embarked at Lynn, and reached the coast of Eriesland a fugitive 



* Edgecote is six miles to the north-east of Banbury, and within the 
Northamptonshire border. 

f Erpingham, or Empingham, is five miles distant from the town of 
Stamford, under the name of which place the engagement \iQX^ x^<^Tt%<^ 
to ii mentioned by some writen. 
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and a beggar. Warwick retraced his steps to London, and placed 
King Heniy again upon the throne. 

The flight of Edward lasted only five months. By aid of the 
Duke of Burgundy, his brother-in-law (known in histoiy as Charles 
the Bold), he reappeared in March, 1471, off the English coast, and 
landed at Kavenspur,* on the Humber, with 1,200 followers. When 
the Yorkists had crossed the Trent, they were upon their own 
ground, and Edward's little band of followers soon swelled into 
a king's army. Warwick was not uBprepared to meet his foe. 
Near Coventry — whither the Lancastrian army, under Warwick 
and Clarence (who was married to Lord Warwick's daughter) 
had advanced — Clarence and his followers assumed the White 
Bose, and Warwick was oompelled to decline a present engagement 
Edward advanced to London, and was again a king. He stayed in 
the capital, however, only two days, and then, taking the great north 
road, advanced with his followers to meet the army of Warwick. 
The hostile forces met upon G-ladsmoor Heath, immediately north of 
the town of Bamet 



10. The battle of Barnet was fought upon Easter-Sunday, 
April 14, 1471. The town of Bamet lies upon the line of 
the great north road from London, immediately within 
Hertfordshire, but closely adjacent to the Middlesex border. 
It stands upon ground of considerable height — said to have 
been occupied, in early Saxon times, by a thick wood, 
which was granted to the monks of St. Albans, to whom 
the origin of the place is due.f It £rst became a market- 
town under Henry II. J 

The open ground to the north of the town of Bamet is now 
known as Hadley common. A column erected, a century and ft 
quarter since, upon the further side of this common, about a mile to 

* Ravenspur stood on the north side of the Humber, and was theoi 
frequent place of passage to or from the continent Henrv of Boliog- 
broke had landed there when he cam« to dethrone Richard ll. The pltcs 
has long since disappeared, having been washed away by the sea, in tiM 
course of the frequent changes which have occurred on that portion of tbt 
English coasts. — See ante, p. 67. 

f The word Bergnet, under which name Bamet is referred to in su^ 
grants, is said to signify in Saxon, **a small hill." 

X Bamet was early distinguished for its cattle -fairs. It still reUini 
these ; but the railway system has destroyed the importance which iti 
position on the great high road from the metropolu northwaid kVf 
secured to it, as a medium of coach traffic. 
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the noith of Barnet, and at the point where the great north road 
forks into two, commemorates the battle of Barnet — a conflict fiital 
to the Lancastrian party.* 



11. Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. — The town of Tewkes- 
bury, in the extreme north-west of the county of Gloucester, 
close to the Worcestershire border, is situated on the 
left bank of the Avon, near the point at which that river 
joins the Severn. The ground in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town is low, and liable to floods from the 
adjacent waters. Both rivers are crossed by bridges. At 
the time wben the battle of Tewkesbury was fought, all the 
bridges over the lower Severn had been destroyed by the 
country people in those parts. 

Upon the very day on which the battle of Barnet was fought, 
Margaret of Ai\jou and her son had landed on the English coast - 
at Weymonth, in Dorsetf The Lancastrian qneen received the 
tidings of Warwick's defeat and death, bat, encouraged by the great 
lords who still adhered to her, resolved to try the farther issue of 
arms. Advancing, throagh Somerset and Gloucester, towards the 
Welsh border, with the intention of joining the forces under the 
Earl of Pembroke (Jasper Tudor), she found her progress stayed by 
the river Severn. Near Tewkesbury, situated where the Severn is 
joined by the Woi^ckshire Avon, the army of Edward, headed by 
him in person, came up with the Lancastrians, and a battle was 
fought in the fields lying immediately east of the town. This was 
on May 4, — three weeks after the battle of Barnet. The fight was 
short, but bloody : it ended in the complete defeat of the Lancas- 
trians. The young Prince Edward, Margaret's son, was brutally 
murdered by the hands of the victor, and the queen herself remained 
a prisoner. 

A fortnight after the slaughter of Tewkesbury, Edward of York 
entered London in triumph, at the head of 30,000 men. On the 
IbUowing morning, the unhappy King Heniy (taken captive on the 

* The battle of Barnet was on a scale of inferior magnitude, so far as 
the numbers engaged on either side is concerned, to some of the other 
contests of the period. But the results were decisive. Warwick and 
his brother Montague fell on the field, and their bodies, carried to 
London, were exposed to public gaze in the church of St PanL Fe^v 
of the Lancastrian lords escaped from the field, and the tricmph to 
Edward's arms was complete. 

f Some writers say, at Plymouth 

N 
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field of Bamet), was found dead in the Tower. The triumph of the 
house of York seemed complete. But it was reserved for another 
field to terminate, fourteen years later, the disastrous Wan of the 
Boses. 



12. BoswoRTH, or Market Bosworth,* is a well-known town 
in the western part of Leicestershire, about eleven miles 
due west of the town of Leicester, and in the very heart of 
England. Bosworth is pleasantly situated upon rising 
ground, watered by several small streams, i^uents of 
the river Anker, whicb flows for a short distance along the 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire border, a few miles S.W. 
of the town. The battle of Boswortih was fought on a 
spacious plain, which begins about a mile south of the town, 
and exhibits at the present time few traces of its condition 
at that day. The ground is now partly covered by 
wood.f 

Bichard III. had been two years and two months on the throne 
when the battle of Bosworth was fought. Henry, Earl of Bichmond, 
who then represented the claims of the house of Lancaster, had 
landed at Milford Haven, marched through Wales, and thence, 
crossing the Severn, advanced into the heart of England. The battle 
of Bosworth, though decisive in its results, was on a scale mudi in- 
ferior to that of several of the preceding conflicts. Including both 
armies, there were not above 18,000 men on the field, and the 
greater part of these were not actually engaged in the fight. 



The battle of Bosworth is regarded as the termination of the Wars 
of the Boses. The marriage of the victorious Bichmond, become 
Heniy YII., with the Princess Elizabeth of York, reconciled the 
claims of both houses. But when Henry had reigned scarcely two 
years, a final attempt to expel the house of Lancaster from the 

* By distinction fVom Husbands Bosworth, in the same counter, ■< 
miles east of Lutterworth. 

t A spring known as King Richard's well, from a tradition that the 

king quenched his thirst there during the battle, is shown to the curiooi 

inquirer. A monument was erected over it, half a century since, at the 

instance of Dr. Parr. The spot where Lord Stanley, after the batth^ 

placed the battered crown of Richard upon the head of Richm<Hid, ii 

still known as Crown HlW. l$\xm«Toas relics of the battle havt beat 

turned ap, at various Umea, \>y IYlq &^ui\& Qt V^% ^V^u'^h. 



.% 
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throne waa made on behalf of the impostor Lambert Simnel, really 
the son of a baker, but who claimed to be Edward Plantagenet, 
Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of Glirence, and nephew of King 
Edward IV.* Simnel had found supporters in Ireland, and had been 
crowned in the cathedral of Dublin bj the title of Edward YI. 
With a force chiefly composed of Irish and Germans, and under the 
leadership of the Earl of Lincoln and Lord Lovel, Simnel landed on 
the Lancashire coast, at the old castle known as the Peel of Foul- 
dray,t and thence marched southward. King Henry, meanwhile, 
after passing through the eastern counties, had advanced into the 
centre of the kingdom. Thence proceeding northward, he en- 
countered the army of the rebel leaders near the village of Stoke, 
situated on the brow of a hill, a short distance S.W. of Newark, and 
not far from the soutih bank of the Trent. 

The battle of Stoxe was fought on June 16, 1487. The insur- 
gent army was completely routed, not however without an obstinate 
contest of three hours' duration. Simnel was taken prisoner. The 
Earl of Lincoln, with several other leaders of his party, died 
fighting. Lord Lovel was seen to escape from the field, but was 
never more seen, and it was supposed that he had been drowned in 
attempting to cross the river Trent { 



A battle fought at Blackheath, near London (June 22, 1497) 
belongs to this period. The contending parties were a body of 
Cornish insurgents on the one side, and the king's troops on the 
other. § l^e men of Cornwall, to the number of 16,000, had marched 



* The real Earl of Warwick was at the time a prisoner in the Tower 
of London. Twelve years later, he was beheaded on Tower Hill, for 
alleged complicity in the schemes of Perkin Warbeck. 

t A small island adjacent to the Fumess shore, near the west side of 
the entrance of Morecarabe Bay. 

X Long after, when the race of the Tudors had gone to their account, 
and when the dynasty of the Stnarts had been driven out of the king- 
dom, — nearly two hundred years from the time of this forgotten battle 
of Stoke, — some workmen accidentally discovered a subterranean chamber 
at Minster Lovel, in Oxfordshire, the ancient seat of the adventurous lord. 
Witfiin this chamber was a skeleton of a man seated in a chair, with his 
head resting on a table ; and these sad relics were supposed, with some 
reason, to reveal a tale of horror. 

§ This insurrection was indirectly connected with the pretensions of 
Perkin Warbeck. The taxes raised for the purpose of suppressing 
Warbeck's inroad from the Scoteh border had seemed to press with 
undue severity upon the Cornish population, who thought themselves 
aggrieved at being called on to pay their share towardat^^ dA^«CkSi^^l >^x% 
northern frontier. 

2r2 
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through the sonthem counties into Kent^ and were encamped on 
Blackheath. Their leaders were Lord Audlej, an attorney named 
Flanmiock, and a blacksmitii of the name of Joseph. The royal 
forces were headed by Lord Danbeney and the Earl of Oxford, 
Heniy himself, with a body of reserve, being stationed in St. George's 
Fields, on the south side of London. Lord Danbeney, after a sharp 
struggle at Deptford Bridge, drore in the advanced post of the in- 
surgents and established himself on the heath, in front of the rebel 
forces, while Lord Oxford attadced them in the rear. The Cornish- 
men, though without horse or artillery, fought bravely, and did not 
yield until two thousand of their number were slain.* 

Flodden. — ^The battle of Modden, fought between the 
English and Scottish armies, on the 9th September, 1513, 
may be conveniently referred to in this chapter. 

The site of Flodden is within the county of North- 
umberland, towards its extreme north, near the feot of the 
Cheviot Hills, and not far from the Scotch border. The 
tract of country which is here nearly enclosed between the 
streams of the Beaumont, the Till, and the Tweed, includes 
the &tal 'Flodden Field,' so often commemorated in 
Scottish history and song. 

The river Till descends the south-eastern slope of the 
Cheviots, flowing first in an eastwardly and afterwards a 
northwardly direction. Within this part of its course, it 
bears the name of the Breamish. About midway between 
the small towns of Wooler and Belford, the stream turns to 
the north-west, and assuming thence the name of the Till, 
ultimately joins the Tweed upon its right bank — about 8 
miles below the town of Coldstream, and 4 miles above the 
site of Norham Castle. The Till receives several small 
affluents on its left bank, the two most considerable of them 

* Blackheath is a locality associated with numerous events of his- 
toric interest. Cade had encamped there with his rabble forces, in tiM 
insurrection of 1450. Foreign sovereigns or their representatives, apoo 
occasions of visits to £ngland, were frequently met there, on thdr 
arrival, by the delegates of the English government When Charies ]L» 
after his years of exile, returned to his dominions, the army which had M 
often contended against his father in the field was drawn np there^ ts 
form, perhaps, in the reluctant welcome which its members aocoided, tlie 
only exception to the enthusiastic bi^rst of joy with which he was grseted 
by the nation at large. — Macaulay ; chap, l 
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being the LiU Bum, wHicli passes Wooler, and the Beaumont 
or GFen river, which joins the Till at a point nearly three 
miles N.N.W. of the last named town.* Below the junction 
of the Beaumont, a much smaller stream, the Pallins Bum 
(the whole length of which is only three -miles), joins the 
Till on its left bank. Ford Castle, with the adjacent village 
of Ford, and likewise Twisell Castle, lie adjacent to the 
right bank of the Till, which is crossed, immediately be- 
low the latter, by Twisell Bridge. The remains of Wark 
Castle are on the right bank of the Tweed, between two 
and three miles above Coldstream. 

The ground which lies west of the lower Till forms a 
moderately level plain of some extent. This is enclosed 
on all sides but the west by the courses of the Tweed, 
the Till, and the Beaumont or Glen river. Westward, it 
rises by a gradual ascent towards the hills which adjoin 
the ri^t bank of the Tweed, immediately north of the 
Cheviot region. The extent of the plain is about eight 
miles in the direction of N.W. and S.E., by from two to 
three miles in the opposite direction. Its southward por- 
tion is known as Millfield Plain. The more central por- 
tion, within which are the village of Branxton and the 
little stream of Pallins Burn, formed the battle-field of 
Flodd^i. Two hamlets, distinguished as East and West 
Flodden, lie within this portion of the plain, about midway 
between Branxton and Millfield. The road between Cold- 
stream and Wooler traverses the field of Flodden, passing 
immediately to the north of Branxton, and through the 
hamlet of Millfield, skirting the lefi; bank of the river Till, 
and crossing the Beaumont or Glen river two and a half 
miles N.W. of Wooler. The road from Coldstream to 
Berwick, along the south bank of the Tweed, crosses the 
Till by TwiseU Bridge. 

^ The tract included between the BreamiBh, Till, and Beaumont rivers, 
forms the tme Cheyiot re^on — that to which Cheviot Hill, 2658 feet, 
and Hedgehope, 2347 feet, oelone. The upper portion of the Lill Burh 
vall^ intervenes between those hilla. 
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The battle of Flodden was fought between the army of James TV, 
of Scotland, commanded by that monarch in person, and the English 
army under the Earl of Surrey. The Scotch king had made an in- 
road within the English border, and remained upon English ground 
in acceptance of Surrey's challenge to abide his attack. The English 
commander, who had not chosen to attack the Scots in tiie position 
which their king had first selected, finally adTanced by the right 
bank of the Till, which river he crossed with his army at Twisell 
Bridge, to the northward of the position occupied by the Scottish 
army. The retreat of the Scots to their own side of the border was 
thus cut gSj as the army of Surrey advanced &om Twisell Bridge 
into the plain enclosed by the Till and the Tweed, with a view to 
occupy the high grounds above Branxton, and it became impossible 
to avoid a battle. Hence, in the contest, fiital to the Scotch, which 
ensued, the army of James occupied the more southwardly of the 
positions finally taken up by the respective armies on the field of 
battle, the English army facing them &om the northward. The 
vanguard of the English had already advanced into the plain as far 
as the little stream of Palinsbum, when the Scotch army was dis- 
covered, advancing towards them. The battle began about 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and lasted until the carnage upon either side was 
stayed by night 



The fifteenth century, to which many of the occurrences referred to 
in this chapter belong, embraces perhaps a greater number of events 
important in the history of the world than belong to any similar 
period. The invention of Printing, the birth of Luther and prior 
dawn of the Protestant Reformation, the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks, the capture of G-ranada and expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, the first passage to India by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the discovery of the New World, all fall within its limit& 
The fifteenth century was in the truest sense an age of transition, 
one in which the traditions of former times were beginning to pass 
away, in which the intelligence and inquiring spirit of mankind 
were thoroughly aroused, and in which the fruits of this awakening 
were already becoming visible in the effects produced on the whole 
frame-work of society. 

The changes, social and otherwise, that belong to the period, were 
not less important in the case of England than in other countries. 
The closing years of the 15th century saw the settlement of the 
house of Tudor upon the English throne. Already, before the date 
of the battle of Bosworth, the printing-press of Caxton had been set 
op within the precincts of Westminster. Before the century hid 
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dosed, the mariners of England were entering on the career 
of maritime adventure and discoyery which the Portugnese and 
Spanish nations had hitherto engrossed to themselves. 

From about the middle of the fourteenth century, the commerce 
and wealth of the English nation had begun to increase rapidly. 
The advance in these regards had steadily continued during the fif- 
teenth century, and at the termination of the wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, notwithstanding the devastation by 
which they had been attended, the commercial prosperity of the 
English nation stood higher than at any former time.* Indeed the 
progress of that unhappy struggle was in no imimportant degree con- 
nected with the advancing trade of England, as well as with the 
growth of influence and intelligence on the part of the town popula- 
tions. The popular leaning displayed, almost throughout, on be- 
half of the house of York, was in great measure the result of the 
favour with which the commercial interests of the citizens of 
London and other towns were regarded by the princes of that 
house. The citizens of London were almost uniformly supporters 
of the White Bose, and the towns in general, throughout the king- 
do^ followed the example of the metropolis. The prosperity of the 
traders of London was intimately connected with that of the 
Flemish merchants beyond the sea, and the citizens regarded with 
favour the alliance between Edward IV. and the Flemish Court 



Thb Hanseatio Lba.gt7b. — The growth of towns is intimately con- 
nected with the extension of commerce. As the citizens, with in- 
creasing numbers and trade, advance also in wealth and power, they 
are led to adopt measures of protection against the exactions of 
those feudal superiors by whom, in a former age, they would have 
been plundered of their earnings with comparative impunity. The 
risks to which, especially in an unsettled state of society, goods are 
necessarily exposed in ^eir transit to distant markets, whether by 
land or sea, naturally lead merchants and traders to seek for means 
of protection against the losses to which they are thereby liable. For 
such purposes of self-protection, more than one league or union of 
cities was formed during the middle ages. The most important of 



* The merchants of Bristol, under Henry Yl. and Edward IV., had 
ships of 900 tons burthen. The trade and even the internal wealth of 
England reached so much higher a pitch in the reign of the last- 
mentioned king than at any former period, that we may perceive the 
wars of York and Lancaster to have produced no very serious effect on 
the natioDal prosperity.— Hallam : Middle Ages, chap. iz. part 2. 
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these was the famons Hanseatic Leagae or Union, which was inti- 
mately connected, during a lengthened period, with the commerce of 
Enghuid. The Easterlinga* so often referred to in the pages of 
Hume and other historians, were the merchants of the Hanseatic 
confederacy, by whom nearly the whole commerce of northern and 
western Europe was long engrossed. 

The formation of the Hanseatic league f dates from the middle of 
the 13th century. It was founded by the commercial cities which 
had grown up, in the course of the preceding century, upon the shores 
of the Baltic, and the traders of which determined to combine in a 
league of mutual defence against piracy and piUage, by sea or land. 
Eighty of the most considerable towns of northern and western 
Europe were at one time comprehended within the Hanseatic con- 
federacy. These were divided into four companies ot colleges, of 
which Lubeck, Cologne, Brunswick, and Dantzic were the represen- 
tatiyes. Lubeck held the chief rank. It was the business of the 
league to discuss and regulate all matters — whether mercantile, 
political, or military — that concerned the interests of its members. 
Hamburg, Bremen, Bostock, Stralsund, Weimar, Stettin, and nu- 
merous other towns, were members of the league. It had four prin- 
cipal fjEU^tories in foreign parts ; these were, London, Bruges, Bergen, 
and Novgorod. The sovereigns of the countries to which these 
cities belonged conferred important and exclusive privileges upon the 
merchants who were members of the confederacy, and during a term 
of three centuries nearly all the foreign trade of western Europe was 
conducted by their hands. In England, the merchants of the Han- 
seatic towns were erected into a corporation by Henry III., and en- 
dowed with special privileges whicdi were preserved down to the 
reign of Edward VL 

* From the Osi See (i. e. East Sea) the name given to the Baltic by 
the nations who dwell around its shores. 

t The word Hanseatic is derived from hanaa, a customs* league, or 
hanaen^ to associate. The four modem Hanse towns — Hamburg, Brs- 
men, Lubeck, and Frankfort on the Main, preserve the memory of tlui 
fiunous league to the present day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ENGLISH GEOGRAPHT DURING THE TUDOB PERIOD. 

The Tudor period of English history (1485-1608) exhi- 
bits, in higher measure than any other, with the exception 
of that comprehended within tlie last three quarters of a 
century, a rapid growth in all the elements of national 
greatness. The population made greater numerical advance 
during the sixteenth century than at any former period, 
and the manufactures, trade, and social condition of the 
people, exhibited equal progress. 

Population. — In the later part of the 14th century, at 
the dose of Edward in.'s reign, the population of Eng- 
land and Wales does not appear to have exceeded two 
and a half millions; — i.e., only half a million beyond 
its amount at the time of the Norman conquest In the 
later half of the 16th century, the population numbered 
probably not fewer than five millions. This increase is 
generally regarded as chiefly due to the period subsequent 
to the accession of Henry YII. to the English throne. 
During the seventy years which immediately preceded that 
event, the French wars of Henry V., and afterwards, the 
disastrous contest of the houses of York and Lancaster, had 
been attended by vast loss of life, and had tended to check 
any considerable addition to the niunerical strength of the 
nation.* 

The proportion which the town population bore to that 

* The sappoaed large namerical increase of the English people during 
the mxteenth century has. however, been doubted.—^ Fronde, History 
of England^ chap. L All eRtimates of the population of England, prior 
to tbe'aixteenth century, are little better than guesses. On the subjects 
treated in this Chapter, the student will consult with advantage Macau- 
liiy : Hiatory o/Engiand, chap. iii. 
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of the coTintiy at large continued to increase during the 
same period. In the latter part of the 14th century, Eng- 
land had fewer than thirty towns containing upwards of 
two thousand inhabitants each; only eight contained so 
many as five thousand inhabitants each, and only one, besides 
the metropolis, had upwards of ten thousand.* The entire 
town population at that period is estimated at about 170,000 
persons, or little more than a fifteenth of the total popula- 
tion of the kingdom. This proportion was greatly exceeded 
in the time of Elizabeth, when &e population of London 
alone amounted to not much less than a thirtieth of the 
nimibers of the nation at large. 

Towns. — The principal cities and towns of England took 
widely different places in the scale of relative importance, 
in the sixteenth century, fi-om that which they occupy in the 
present day. The great seats of modem manufkcture and 
commerce had then no existence, excepting as mere villages, 
or at most, as unimportant towns, with only a few hundreds 
of inhabitants ; while the older cities in the more strictly 
agricultural parts of the island (now diminished, with few 
exceptions, to places of third or fourth-rate rank, in respect 
of population), were then amongst the most populous centres 
of wealth and industry. York, which is now exceeded in 
number of inhabitants by above a score of other places, 
was then second only to the metropolis in point of popula- 
tion as well as dignity. Liverpool, which has now nearly 
half a million of inhabitants, and surpasses any other place 
in the kingdom, except London, in point of population, 
was in the middle of the 16th century an insignificant port, 

* London had then (1377) about 35,000 inhabitants ; York, nearly 
11,000: Bristol, 9,600 ; Plymouth and Coventry, 7,800 each; Norwich, 
6,000 ; Lincoln and Salisbury, about 5,000 each ; tiVnu, 4,700 ; Colchester, 
4,400 ; Beverley and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4,0*00 each ; Canterborr, 
3,900; Bury St. Edmund's, 8,700; Oxford, 8,600; Gloucester, 8,400; 
Leicester, Shrewsbury, and Yarmouth, about 3,000 each; Hereford, 
2,800 ; £lv and Cambridge, 2,500 each ; Exeter, Worcester, and HnH 
2,300 each ; Ipswich, Northampton, Nottingham, and Winchester, be- 
tween 2,300 and 2,100 each. None of the other towns had so many ii 
2,000 iahdbitants. — Pictorial History of JEngiandf book r. chap. 7. 
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"with fewer than a thousand inhabitants and scarcely more 
than two hundred tons of shipping. 

Next to London, the most considerable shipping ports 
of England, in the 16th century, were Bristol, Hull, 
Yarmouth, and Harwich. After these came Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Boston, Lynn Regis, Southampton, and Ply- 
mouth. The Cinque Ports, on the coasts of Kent 
and Sussex, though still retaining most of their ancient 
privileges, had lost much of the importance which belonged 
to them at an earlier date.* Among the most considerable 

* The Cinque Ports, originally, as the term implies, five in number, 
were certain ports on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, the importance 
attaching to which from their geographical position with respect to the 
opposite shores of the Continent, especially upon occasions of war, 
early led to their endowment with special immunities and privileges 
at the hands of successive English monarchs. Three of these ports — 
Dover, Sandwich, and Romney, — possess charters original! v con- 
ferred by Edward the Confessor, and afterwards confirmed by William 
the Conaueror. The extension of like privileges, at a somewhat later 
date, to H3rthe and Hastings, led to the bestowal of .the term * Cinque 
Ports * as a collective designation of what were long accounted ' the five 
principal havens ' to which the early kings of England looked for naval 
service and aid on occasions of threatened invasion, or danger to be en • 
countered by sea. Rye and Winchelsea were subsequently added to the 
list of privileged ports, making the number seven, but the appellation 
' Cinque' was still retained. To each of these seven municipalities there 
were attached subordinate members. Thus, Folkestone, a few miles west 
of Dover, was a dependent * limb,* or member, of that port ; similarly. 
Deal was a member of the port of Sandwich, to which it was annexed 
in the 13th century. The entire organisation of the Cinque Ports 
comprehended 16 corporations, with 12 unincorporated members ; the 
body being presided over by a Lord Warden, whose office, now little 
more than nominal, is retained to the present day. The rights and pri- 
vileges of the Cinque Ports were expressly recognised by Magna Charta 
and special charters have been granted to them by various sovereigns of 
England, from Edward I. down to Charles II. 

In return for the privileges and immunities which they enjoj^ed, the 
Cinque Ports were bound to provide a certain number of ships, with their 
specified quota of men, for the defence of the coast, when called upon to 
do 80 by the sovereign, and to maintain them at their own cost for the 
term of fifteen days. If their services were required for a longer period, 
the additional expense of victualling and wages was defrayed by the 
state. By the terms of Edward I.'s charter, fifty seven ships in all, each 
with 21 men on board, had to be provided every time the king crossed 
the aeaa. To this equipment, Dover contributed 21 ships, Hastings the 
same nomber, Sandwicn five, and the smaller ports various minor contin- 
gents, according to their respective sizes. 

The establishment and growth of a national navy — begun under 
Henry TU. — prepared the way for the decline of the Cinque Pons 
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seats of manu&cture or inland trade, were York, Coventry, 
Norwich, Chester, Worcester, Exeter, Winchester, I^incohi, 
Salisbury, Colchester, Leicester, Shrewsbury, Ipswich, and 
Northampton. Several of the older corporate towns, however, 
were declining in population, owing to the injurious influence 
which their restrictive privileges exerted upon trade, in 
the limitations imposed upon the exercise of particular 
branches of industry. This was the case with York, 
Chester, Lancaster, Coventry, Lincoln, and Winchester; 
while other places, where no such restrictions existed, were 
flourishing, by means of the industry which they attracted 
thence. Birmingham and Manchester were already &st 
rising in importance, the former by means of its hardware 
trade, the latter by its manufacture of rugs, friezes, and 
other woollen goods. Taunton, Bridgewater, Chard, and 
other places in the west of England, were already famous 
for their broadcloths; Worcester, Evesham, Droitwich, 
Kidderminster; Bromwich, and Coventry, also shared in the 
doth- manufacture.* __^_^ 

London, in the time of Elizabeth, had vastly outgrown 
its earlier dimensions. Its population was not much imder 
150,000. It was then, as it continued to be down to a 
much later period, a walled city. The circuit marked-out 
by the walls — extending from the Tower on the east to 
Blackfriars on the west, and reaching from the river north- 
ward to Moorflelds — was little more than two and a quarter 
miles ; and the whole space comprehended within the walk 
was considerably less than one square mile. At various 
points, however, upon the east, north, and west, the build- 
ings of the London population stretched beyond the walls, 
and the single bridge which crossed the Thames connected 

as a privileged community. The changes effected by the hand d 
nature contributed to the decay of seyeral among them — as SaikMebf 
Romney, Rye, and Winchelsea — the ancient harbours of which have 
become either partially or wholly choked by the accumnlatioD of sumL 
Many of their peculiar privileges, however, have only beoi taken aw^ 
withm the present centuQr. 
* Pictorial Hiatoxy of England; book vL 
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the city with its populous suburb of Southwark. But West- 
minster was still a distinct city, and the long roadway of the 
Strand, banning to be lined on either hand with the 
mansions of the nobility — had to be traversed in 
communicating between the two. The village of Charing* 
formed a resting place upon the way. Clerkenwell, already 
a populous resort, lay a considerable distance beyond the 
city precincts, forming a somewhat distant suburb of the 
metropolis, and Islington was a country village. So also 
was St. Giles's, upon the great western highway of Hol- 
bom, though buildings were fast advancing in that direction. 
Along the line of Bishopsgate and Shoreditch, also, the build- 
ings already stretched &r beyond the city gates. But in 
other quarters the open and almost untenanted space known 
as Moor Fields reached close up to the city walls : the 
names of Spittle Fields and Finsbury Fields denoted like 
open and comparatively waste localities.'!' 

London is one of the oldest of English cities. It had 
held the rank of a colony under the Romans,} and filled 
a conspicuous place throughout the Saxon period. It 
ranked in the sixth century as the capital of the East 
Saxon kingdom, and at a later time became, alternately with 
Winchester, the capital of Saxon England. Bede, at the 
beginning of the 8th century, speaks of London as a great 
market, which traders frequented both by land and sea. 
During the reign of the early Norman kings of England, the 
royal treasure was still kept at Winchester. But fi-om 
the time of Henry 11. downward, London became the sole 
seat of government, and the sole capital of the realm. 

London advanced rapidly under the Plantagenet kings. 

^ The present Charing Cross. 

f Such names as Uatton Garden, Saffron Hill, Mount Pleasant, and 
Bumarous others of like import, often met with in neighbourhoods now 
densely populated^ preserve the memory of the open ( or nearly open) 
countiy through which thev once formed a way. Shakspeare makes 
Gloucester refer to the ' good strawberries ' which he had seen, when last 
in Holbom, in the garden belonging to * my lord of Ely.'— (Richard ill.. 
Act iiL acene 4.) 

I See atUe, p. 92. 
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Already, in the reign of the ' lion-hearted ' son and suc- 
cessor of Henry, the display of wealth made by its citizens 
is said to have attracted the admiring envy of the German 
barons who accompanied the king on his return to England, 
after his release from captivity. In the 14th century, its 
population within the walls numbered probably from 
35,000 to 40,000. This was independent of its already 
extensive suburbs.* By the middle of the 16th century, 
the niunber of its inhabitants had increased to threefold 
this amount. The rapidly growing magnitude of the metro- 
polis had been the occasion of needless alarm to the ruling 
powers of the realm, and Elizabeth issued many proclama- 
tions designed to check the great increase in the number of 
new buildings, without, however, producing much effect. 
Edicts to the same purpose, and with as little result, were 
renewed by her immediate successor .•!• 

The name of London Wall, applied to a well-known tho- 
roughfare in the metropolis, preserves to popular knowledge 
the course which a portion of the ancient city enclosure took.J 
In like manner, the names of Ludgate, Newgate, and oth^ 
well-known appellations, serve to indicate the localities of 
the gates by which alone, in former times, the city was 
entered. Of these gates, there were — from Blackfriars to 
the Tower — seven: viz., Ludgate, Newgate, Aldersgate, 
Cripplegate, Moorgate, Bishopsgate, and Aldgate. 

That portion of the present city area which immediately 
adjoins Ludgate on the west (the modem Ludgate Hill and 
Fleet Street) was not included within the London of the 
Elizabethan period. The Temple Bar of our day did not 
then exist, but its place was marked by an open railing or 
palisade, which was closed at night, or on occasions of dan- 
ger, with a barricade of chains and posts. 

The river Fleet, which limited Blackfriars to the west, 

* Hallam : Middle Ages, chap. viii. 
t Hume: Appendix to rei^n of James I. 

X The line of Walbrook (the Wall Brook) marks the western beidtf 
of the earlier London of the Homan period. 
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tlien flowed as an open stream, meandering through the 
pleasant fields on the north side of the Thames, as did 
the Effra and other streams to the south of the river. The 
Fleet was traversed by bridges across the lines of the pre- 
sent Fleet Street and Holbom. The name of Holborn 
Bridge preserves to the present day the familiar record of 
a stream which has long ceased to serve any other pur- 
pose than that of an underground sewer.* 

The direction of the chief highways, and also of the 
cross- streets and lanes, of the London of Queen Elizabeth^s 
day, coincided in most regards with those of the modem 
metropolis. Cheapside, Lombard Street, Eastcheap, Fen- 
church Street, Fish Street, Gracechtirch (i. e. Gracious) 
Street, Bishopsgate and others, already bore, and had indeed 
long previously borne, their distinguishing names. 

The site of Westminster Abbey, in proximity to which a 
city (long separated from London by a wide intervening 
space of open country) had grown up, had been originally 
insulated by a branch of the Thames. The low and 
marshy tract thus enclosed by the river was known 
as Thomey Island. A religious edifice had existed upon 
this spot as early as the 7th century. The magnificent 
abbey-church of the present day dates from various 
periods between the reigns of Henry HI. and Henry VH., 
and occupies the site of the prior structure erected by 
Edward the Confessor. The abbey of the Confessor had 
fallen greatly to decay in the time of Henry HI., and was 
hence taken down, and the building of the newer edifice 
commenced.f Westminster Hall, between the Abbey and 
the river, owes its erection to William Ruius. 



York, situated on the pleasant banks of the Ouse, in 
the midst of the most extensive river-valley in the island, 

* The Danish king, Canute, had sailed up the Fleet as high as 
JBolborn Bridge. 

f Every sovereign of England, from William I. downwards, with the 
sole exception of Edward v., has been crowned in Westminster Abbey, 
and several of oar kings have been interred there. 



i 
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had fix)m very early times ranked second only to the me« 
tropolis in point of dignity. It was the Boman Eburacum^ 
and the Eoforwic of the Saxon period. During the later 
period of Roman rule in Britain, York may indeed be in 
some measure regarded as the capital of the Koman 
province. The emperor Severus died there, as also did 
Gonst^ntius Chlorus, the &ther of Constantine the Great. 

York was the capital of the Saxon kingdom of Deira, 
and aflerwards of Northumbria. The magnificent minster 
of York is of Norman date, but occupies the site of an 
early Saxon edifice, built by Edwin, King of Northumbria, 
in 625. Its castle dates firom the time of William the 
Conqueror. At the time of the conquest, York is said to 
have had 10,000 inhabitants.* 



Bristol, situated on the north bank of the Avon, eight 
miles above its entrance into the sea was the great port of 
the western counties, and the rival of London in point of 
foreign commerce. Bristol had existed in the earlier 
portion of the Saxon period.f As early as the reign of 
Henry 11., it was rich and flourishing, carrying on tiade 
with Ireland, and also with foreign countries. Its manu- 
factures, too, were early important, and it supplied great 
part of the kingdom with woollen goods, as well as with 
sand and glass. The 15th and 16th centuries form the 
most flourishing period of its history. The merchant ad- 
venturers of Bristol had a large share in the early voyages of 
discovery on the opposite side of the Atlantic. Cabot and his 
sons had settled there towards the close of the 15 th centuiy, 
and the first attempt at the colonisation of Newlbundland 
was undertaken thence. The population of Bristol were 
long conspicuous for the extent to which they engaged in 

* The printing- press was introduced into York comparatiTely early 
after its tirst appearance in Britain — thirty-eight years later than the 
date of Caxton's labours in Westminster. 

f Probably, indeed, during the Roman and antecedent British period. 
The name JSricgstow appears to be of Saxon origin, and to indicste* 
place of p/iSMige over the Avon, or e\«fc Vtv^t v^^-javjiVse of the river tUrougb 
the rocks immediately beloyr Uie Vovtu (^«x VU«k vi\^«r(i^\)SXA\CV 
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colonial traffic, and the thriving trade which its merchants 
carried on with the English plantations in North America 
and the West Indies continued to enrich the town.* 



Hull stands on the north side of the Humber estuary, 
at the point where it receives the river Hull, and constitutes 
the chief outportfor the extensive region of the united Ouse 
and Trent drainage. Before the close of the 13th century, 
the town which occupied the site is said to have been called 
Wyke-upon-Hull. Edward I., in 1296, changed the name 
to Kingstown-upon-HuU (in distinction from Kingstown - 
on-Thames), and began the formation of its harbour. The 
place had already a good trade in the export of wool and 
leather, and from this date increased rapidly. Edward 
granted a charter by which it was constituted a free borough, 
and Hull had at one time a mint of its own. 

In 1339, when Edward III. invaded France, Hull sup- 
plied sixteen ships and 500 men, while London contributed 
on the same occasion no more than 25 ships and 700 men. 
Charters were granted to Hull by several successive mon- 
archs, and Henry VI. bestowed on it the privileges of a 
distinct county.f 



Both Yarmouth and Harwich were relatively much 
more important in the 16th century than at the present day. 
Yarmouth existed in the time of Domesday. Under Henry 
III. the town was fortified, being surrounded by a wall and 
moat. If it be true, as stated, that 7000 of its inhabitants 
died of the plague in 1348, it must have been at that time 
one of the most populous places in the kingdom.} 

* See Macaulay's account of Bristol at a later period. — History of 
£nglandy chap. iii. 

t Towards the close of the 15th, and afterwards in the 16th and early 
part of the 17th centuries, Hull suffered greatly from pestilence, half its 
population perishing from this cause. 

f The moderate number of its population, a g«\ftTtiWoTL \aX»t Vcl ^ix\» 
(see tmfe^ p. 186), may be explained oy this circumslanc^ 
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Harvrich is of Saxon (if not of Roman) origin, and early 
became important after the era of the Conquest. Its posi- 
tion with respect to the continent long rendered it a chief 
place of departure and arrival to and from the Low CJountries, 
and thence to other parts of Europe. 



Birmingham. — The manufacturing greatness of Birming- 
ham is of modern date, but the origin of this capital of the 
iron district dates as far back as the time of Alfred. The 
town is mentioned in Domesday-book. 

Birmingham early acquired a reputation for its iron- 
wares. It is described by Leland, in the 16th century, as 
" a good market-town," of which the beauty was " one 
principal street, a quarter of a mile long." It was " in- 
habited by smiths, that use to make knives, and all manner 
of cutting tools, and many lorimers that make bits, and a 
great many nailors." * 

Sheffield, the capital of Hallamshire (as that part of 
Yorkshire which borders on the county of Derby has been 
called from a very ancient period), stands in the fertile 
valley of the Don, where it is joined by the little stream of 
the Sheaf. Like our manufacturing towns in general, 
Sheffield owes its greatness chiefly to modem enterprise, 
but the characteristic feature of its industry had belonged 
to it from an early date. At the close of the 13th century, 
the town had already acquired repute for its arrow-heads, 
and its well-known " whittles," or knives.| 

In the later half of the 16th century, the growing pros- 
perity of Sheffield received an impulse from the persecutions 
of the Duke of Alva, in the Low Countries. Of the numeroufl 
artisans driven to emigrate thence into England, the workers 

• During the Civil War, the people of Birmingham sapplied great 
quantities of sword- blades to the Parliamentary forces. They refoi^ed 
compliance, however, with the King*s demarid for a like service. The 
making of fire-arms was not introduced into Birmingham until the be- 
ginning of the last century. 
f They are mentioned by Chaucer, in the Canterbury Tales. 
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in iron were settled at Sheffield, on the estate of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, then chamberlain to Qneeh Elizabeth. 
Mary Queen of Scots passed fourteen years of her weary 
imprisonment successively in Sheffield Castle and the 
Manor-house of that name, in the custody of the sixth Earl 
of Shrewsbury. In the time of Queen Elizabeth's successor, 
however, Sheffield is described as a singularly miserable 
place, containing about two thousand inhabitants, of whom 
a third were half-starved and half-naked beggars.* 



Norwich, the largest city (next to London) on the east 
side of the island, and the capital of the eastern counties, 
was relatively much more important and considerable in 
tlie 16th century than at the present day- Its origin dates 
from early Saxon times, when it grew up coevally with the 
decay of the old Eoman station, Venta of the Iceni (situated 
at Caistor, three miles to the southward), and relatively to 
which it became designated as the North-wic, or town. 
The fortress which occupied the site of the present castle 
had been the residence of the East Saxon kings. Norwich 
grew rapidly into importance, and is said to have already 
had, in the time of Edward the Confessor, 1320 burgesses 
and 25 parish churche^ 

The manufacturing greatness of Norwich dates from the 
time of the early Norman kings. In the time of Henry I. 
a colony of Flemings settled at Worstead — a village situated 
twelve miles to the north-eastward of Norwich, and brought 
with them the practice of their handicraft skill in the making 
of woollen fabrics.| These settlers finally took up their 
abode in the city of Norwich. The branch of industry 
which they had introduced contintied to flourish, and 
other colonists from the same region settled in the locality 
at various subsequent times. In the time of Henry VI., 
the woollen manufactures of Norwich entered into compe- 

• Macanlay: History of England, chap. Hi. 

t The name of worsted, applied to a particular kind of woollen texture, 
was originally derived from this place. 

o2 
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tition in the foreign markets with similar febrics produced 
in the parts t)f the continent whence the art had been in- 
troduced. Four thousand Flemings settled at Norwich in 
the early years of Elizabeth's reign, and the practice of their 
art became greatly extended. New textures, composed of 
mixed wool and silk, were invented, and the febric known 
as bombazine was produced in 1575. Norwich has never 
ceased to retain its reputation for works of such a description 
down to the present day, though long since greatly sur- 
passed in population by the manufacturing cities of the 
north-western district. 



Manchester (the Eoman Mancunium) dates its origin 
from an early period. It was in Saxon times the abode of a 
thane, and is mentioned in Domesday as being in possession 
of a church. Its inhabitants had acquired some reputation for 
manufacturing skill at a very early period. In the reign of 
Edward II., Manchester — in common with many other places 
in Lancashire and Cheshire — was known for its friezes and 
" cottons." These last, however, were in reality a species 
of woollen fabric, and the introduction of the vegetable fibre 
(the produce of the cotton-plant) which has made Man- 
chester so flotirishing in modem times dates from a com- 
paratively late period.* A nimiber of Flemings settled in 
the town during the reign of Edward III., and Manchester 
sooi; became &mous for its rugs and fiiezes. 



Liverpool has throughout grown in importance coevally 
with the increase in the manufacturing prosperity of South 
Lancashire and the adjacent parts of Cheshire, of which it 
forms the chief outport It is less ancient than Manchester. 
No mention of it occurs in Domesday-book, whence its 
origin is generally referred to a period subsequent to the 
•Norman conquest.f 




and 

not bel traced farther back than the reigi^ 

f The derivation popularly attribiutfid to the name of this town — now 
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Liverpool received its first charter of incorporation from 
Henry 11. in 1173. King John conferred on its inhabitants 
a second charter, and a third was granted by Henry HI. 
In 1565, however, Liverpool contained only 138 house- 
holders, and owned 223 tons of shipping. The first dock 
(and long the only one) that it possessed was not con- 
structed until upwards of a century after the close of the 
Tudor period of English histoiy. 



Roads. — ^Nothing in the condition of modem England 
contrasts more strongly with its aspect at a former period 
than the means of conveyance from place to place — whether 
as regards the roads themselves, or the vehicles by which 
they are traversed. The Romans were probably the earliest 
road-makers in Britain, and their public ways — designed 
principally for military uses — have survived in part even to 
the present day.* 

We know little about the means of communication be- 
tween place and place enjoyed by our ancestors during the 
Saxon and early Norman periods. But they must have 
been exceedingly imperfect. The first law relating to public 
highways (i.e. roads leading from one market to another) 
was passed in 1235, under the vigorous administration of 
Edward I. This act was chiefly designed for the prevention 
of robberies, of which the roads were then the frequent 
scene. The " bushes, woods, or dykes," upon either side 
of the way, served to shelter robbers. In the reign of 
Edward IH. a toll was levied for the repair of the highways. 
This related exclusively to the thoroughfares leading out of 
London, which " by the frequent passage of carts, wagons, 
and horses," were become so miry and deep as to be almost 

the second place in Britain in point of population, and the largest seat of 
foreign trade in the world — calls up images that contrast strikingly 
-with its condition in the present day. A bird called the liver (apparently 
one of the ibie tribe) is said to have frequented a marshy pool once exist- 
ent where the lower portions of the town now stand. The corporate seal 
of Liverpool bears the image of this bird. 
* See ante p. 85. 
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impassable. No iurther enactment of the kind appears 
imtil the reign of Henry VIII., in which several laws were 
made for the altering and repairing roads in various parts 
of the kingdom. Six acts relating to the highways were 
passed during the brief reign of Mary, and no fewer than 
nineteen during that of Elizabeth. Notwithstanding these 
enactments, the public roads, throughout the kingdom, were 
everywhere narrow, lull of holes, deep ruts, and crossed by 
water-courses — to such an extent as to be often almost (and 
not seldom altogether) impassable. This was the case even 
with the great public highways connecting the larger towns, 
and with the cross-roads between small coimtry places it 
was naturally still worse. Nor did any considerable im- 
provement take place imtil a much later period.* 

The ordinary mode of travelling in early days, and down 
to a much later date than the close of the Tudor era, was 
on horseback. Coaches are said to have been introduced 
iuto England in the reign of Elizabeth, by a Dutchman, but 
the use of wheeled carriages, at least for occasional purposes, 
is of much earlier date.f Heavy wagons, for the conveyance 
of passengers as well as goods between the large towns, were 
gradually coming into use during the later portion of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. But the internal traffic of the kingdom 
was chiefly conducted by means of pack-horses, as indeed a 
large proportion of it continued to be down even to the be- 
ginning of the 18th century. The travelling merchants of 
those days journeyed, for the sake of mutual protection, in 
parties of forty or fifty ; the long train of horses in single 
file, headed by one which had a bell attached to his head- 
gear, winding slowly along the devious tracks which the 
roads of those early times generally formed. On a humbler 
scale, the pedlar, himself on foot, but often attended by a 

* A vigorous sketch of the state of travelling in England a centniy 
after the Tudor period is given by Macaulay : History ofJEtiglcmd, chap, 
iii. See also JPict Hist, of England, book VL chap. iv. 

t Stage-coaches for public travelling vrere not introduced until the 
middle of the L7th century. The earliest extant notice respecting them 
dates from 1658. Hired carriages (hackney-coaches') were used in London 
M early a» 1625, 
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pack-horse, journeying between town and town, and visiting 
the mansions of the gentry by the way, was a necessary 
agent in the internal traffic of the country. The periodical 
^rs, or markets, held in all the great towns, served an im- 
portant purpose in the transaction of commerce, which was 
indeed tiieir primary object. Traders from all parts of the 
kingdom met there, exchanged their various produce, and 
made their wholesale purchases for the requirements of the 
intervening period until the fair again came roimd. The 
sales of woollen cloths, kerseys, linens, leather, and other 
commodities, were thus transacted at the great fair of St. 
Bartholomew, held annually in Smithfield. The sale of 
horses and cattle, and of butter, cheese, and other articles 
of &rm produce, was similarly conducted.* 



Agriculture. — ^During all the' earlier period of our his- 
tory, and down even to a recent date, England was chiefly 
an agricultural country. The national wealth was supplied 
by the labours of the husbandman, but these consisted 
rather in the pursuit of pasturage than of tillage. Wool 
was the staple of the kingdom. From the 12th century 
downwards, the English wool had been increasingly in de- 
mand in foreign coimtries.| The Flemish manufacturers 
were its principal consumers, but it was largely used in the 
towns of France also. With the growth of manufacturing 
industry on the part of the English themselves, the demanp 
for wool continued to increase, and it became more profit- 
able to use land for pasturage than for tillage. The exten- 
sive conversion of the soil to the rearing of sheep and cattle 
attracted the notice of the legislature, and many fruitless 
cfForts were made during the 16th century to arrest its pro- 

• A large portion of the commerce of continental coantries — especially 
in the centre and east of £urope, is still conducted in this manner. The 
great fair of Nijni-Novgorod, in central Russia, is an example. The sports* 
and festivities which attended the fair, and which ultimately became, at 
least in our own country, its main characteristic, were in the origin ad- 
juncts onlv to its prime purpose, thnt of trade. 

t In 12/9, in a petition to Edward I., the nobles asserted that the wool 
produced in England, and mostly exported to Flanders, waa liftaxVj ^^n^-oX 
to half the land in value. 
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gress. The total extent of land under cultivation, tillage 
and pasturage included, bore at that time but a small pro- 
portion to the whole area of the kingdom. Large tracts of 
country continued, even at a much later period, to be al- 
together imcultivated and imenclosed.* 

Wheat, barley, rye, and oats, constituted in the 16th cen- 
tury the chief crops of the fexmer. But wheaten bread 
was only consumed, as a general rule, by the higher classes 
of society : the poorer classes ate bread made of barley or 
rye, and in times of scarcity, beans, pease, and oats, contri- 
buted largely to their subsistence. Tare and lentils served 
to appease the wants of hunger on occasions of more than 
ordinary scarcity, from failure of harvests or otherwise. 
Many additions to the objects of the cultivator's skill were 
made during the 16th century. It was not until the end of 
Henry VIII.'s reign that any salads, carrots, turnips, or 
other edible roots, were produced in England. The little 
of these vegetables that was used was formerly imported 
from Holland and Flanders.f The use of hops, and the 
planting of them, was introduced from Flanders about the 
beginning of the same reign, or the end of the preceding. 
The cabbage, the pale gooseberry, and according to some, 
the apricot and the musk-melon, were introduced about 
the same period. The artichoke was first cultivated in the 
reign of Henry VHI. : pippins were introduced about 1525 : 
currants, from Zante, in 1555 : the cherry about 1540 : and 
several varieties of the plum, from Italy, about 1510. The 
conunon walnut (a native of Persia) was introduced in 1562. 
The attractions of the flower-garden were also increased. 
The gilliflower, the carnation, and the rose of Providence, 
were brought in by the Flemings who settled in Norfolk about 
1567. The musk-rose and the damask-rose were first grown 
\n England about the same period. J 

* See Macaulay, chap. iii. as to the time of Charles II. In the present 
day, the total area of cultivated land, arable and meadow land mcladed,itf 
fully equal to five-sixths of the entire kingdom. 

t Queen Katherine, when she wanted a salad, was ohiiged to despatch 
a messenger to Flanders on purpose. ■ (Hume, chap, xxxiil.) 
X Many of the ornameats of the Engliah garden had been derived^ at 
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James I. songht to introdnce the rearing of silk- worms 
into England, and mulberries were planted with that view. 
The culture of the hop became greatly extended during 
his reign. 

Minerals. — Nothing is more characteristic of the indus- 
trial wealth of the English nation in the present day than 
the vast amount of mineral produce. During the Tudor 
period, and indeed for long after, the tin which the mines 
of Cornwall supplied was by much the most valuable of 
English productions in this regard.* The working of 
copper was almost neglected. A copper mine was worked 
near Keswick as early as 1250, and Edward HI. granted a 
patent to certain persons for the working of all " mines of 
gold, silver, and copper." But the quantity raised was 
exceedingly small. Acts were passed both under Henry VIIL 
and EdwM:d VI. to prevent the exportation of brass and 
copper, " lest there should not be metal enough left in the 
kingdom fit for making guns and other engines of war." 
Soon after the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the 
discovery of a new copper mine in Cumberland so greatly 
increased the supply that it began to be again sent 
abroad.f 

Iron- works already existed in the southern counties — 
chiefly Kent, Surrey, and Sussex — but they had not 

an earlier date, daring the era of the Crusades, firom the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean. The pilgrims who returned from the H0I7 Land 
brought with them the ranunculus, the narcissus, and other bulbs, with 
several yurieties of the rose and other attractive productions of eastern 
dimes. 

* Tin-mines had been worked from a period of remote antiquity at 
various places round the shores of Cornwall— chiefly in the south-western 
district of the county. In the reign of King John, the mines in the 
west of England appear to have been principally in the hands of the 
Jews. The remains of furnaces, called Jews' houses, have been discovered 
from time to time, and small blocks of tin, known as Jews* tin, have not 
unfhsquently been found in the mining districts. The name of Marazion, 
(or Market Jew), a town at the head of Mount's Bay, is additional evi- 
dence of the connection here referred to. 

f The copper of Cornwall does not seem to have been worked until the 
beginning <n the 17th century. 
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prospered greatly, and were regarded unfavourably both 
by the government and the nation at large. Wood was 
employed for smelting the ore, and in the reign of Elizabeth 
there were loud complaints that whole forests were being 
cut down for the purpose of feeding the furnaces. In 1558, 
and again in 1580 and 1584, acts, were passed to prohibit 
the erection of new furnaces within a certain distance of the 
metropolis, with a view to the preservation of the woods 
fkitn destruction: but the wealds of Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey, were exempted from the operation of the two earlier 
statutes. The manufe-cture, however, languished, and the 
smelting of iron ore became gradually transferred to other 
parts of the kingdom, where the abimdance of coal — then 
coming fest into general use — rendered the use of any 
other fuel superfluous.* 

Coal is first mentioned in the reign of Henry III., in an 
order for inquisition into trespasses committed in the royal 
forests, issued in 1245.f Sea-coal is here spoken of, an ex- 
pression which evidently implies that coal had been brought 
to London by sea before that date. The use of coals in 
furnaces and forges, by smiths, brewers, &c., was becoming 
common in London towards the end of the 13th century. 
Before the close of the 14th century, an active trade was 
carried on in the conveyance of coal by sea, from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne to London and elsewhere. The citizens on 
several occasions petitioned against the growing use of this 
mineral, on account of alleged unhealthiness from the 
smoke, the dirt, and other annoyances. Laws were enacted 
to limit its use, which still went on. The employment of 
coal, however, was long confined to the purposes of the 
forge. Its use as household fuel was only gradually 
becoming general in the reign of Elizabeth. J 

* Up to within the last centaiy and a half, Sassex was the chief sett 
of the iron produce of England. The last furnace, at Ashbamham, wis 
blown out so recently as 1827. 

t Pictorial History of England, book iv. — Sea-coal Lane, a well-known 
thoroughfare in London (between Skinner Street and l^'arringdon Strest) 
is mentioned by that name in a charter of the year 1253. 

} James I. early took measures (in 1606) to promote the introdoctioB 
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Foreign Commerce. — Prior to the Tudor period, the 
foreign commerce of England was for the most part confined 
to the Low Coimtries. The Netherlanders bought the 
English commodities — of which wool and woollen goods 
constituted by much the largest items, amounting to nine- 
tenths of the whole — and either consumed them for their 
own uses, or distributed them to other parts of the Conti- 
nent. Hence the mutual dependence of England and the 
Low Countries on one another, and the great incoilVenieixce 
and loss sustained by both upon occasions of rupture. 
This trade was long carried on principally, indeed almost 
wholly, by foreigners — chiefly the people of the Hanse 
towns, or Easterlings, so often mentioned in early English 
history, and many of whom were settled in London and 
other English ports. 

Henry VH. (a peace-loving, and also a money-loving, 
sovereign) gave great encouragement to trade and manufac- 
tures. He formed commercial treaties on a wider scale 
than any previous ruler of England, and opened a larger 
field to the commerce of the nation. Denmark, Norway, 
iuad Sweden, in the north ; France, Brittany, Normandy, 
Dantzic, Eastland, Friesland, in the west of Europe ; Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy (Pisa, Florence, Venice, &c.), in the 
south ; "^yere thus brought into direct commercial relation- 
ship with England. During the reign of his successor, 
although the navy was for a time neglected, yet the foreign 
trade of the kingdom continued to flourish, and within the 
last ten years of Henry VHI.'s reign great additions were 
made to the naval resources of the kingdom. 

A vast accession to the foreign commerce and industrial 
resources of England took place during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The field of entei-prise had become greatly enlarged 
by the geographical discoveries of the preceding half cen- 

of the Scotch coal into his southern kingdom, ** to the end that by its more 
common use people may leave off burning wood, and felling in the forests 
in England, which are already much wasted." In 1615, the Newcastle 
coal-trade employed 400 vessels — 200 for the supply of London, and as 
-nany more fur the rest of England. 
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tury, and Englishmen were visiting, in pursuit either 
of trade or of other objects (sometimes of less praiseworthy 
description), the most distant lands and seas. Trading 
voyages to Guinea and Brazil had become frequent during 
the reign of Henry VIII.* Within the same period, the 
" tall ships " belonging to London, Southampton, and Bristol, 
traded to Sicily, Candia, and Khio, and sometimes to 
Cyprus, as well as to Tripoli and Beyrout, on the Syrian 
coast. Their outward cargoes consisted of woollen cloths, 
calf-skins, &c. ; and they returned home laden with silks, 
camblets, rhubarb, malmsey, muscadel, and other wines, 
oils, cotton, wool, Turkey carpets, gaUs, and Indian spices. 
One of these voyages up the Mediterranean usually occupied 
a whole year, and was accoimted exceedingly difficult and 
dangerous.f 

The English trade with Russia dates from the reign of 
Queen Mary, who granted a charter to the Russia Company.f 
Mr. Arthur Jenkinson, acting as agent for this Company, 
and seeking to extend its commercial operations into Asia, 
journeyed in the years 1588-90, through Russia, down the 
Volga to Astrakhan, and thence across the Caspian Sea, and 
through Persia to Bokhara, which city was the resort of 
merchants from the most distant parts of Asia. 

• In 1630, Captain William Hawkins of Plymouth (father of Sir Joha 
Hawkins), made the first trading voyage to Guinea, fbr elephants' teetb, 
&c., and thence proceeded to Brazil. Such voyages aoon became 
common. 

t Pictorial History of England, book tI. — Foreign vessels as well as 
English were employed by the merchants engaged in this trade — among 
them, Candiots, Kagusans, Sicilians, Genoese, Venetian galleasses, with 
Spanish and Portuguese ships. The foreigners also traded to our shores 
on their own account. The last of the Venetian argosies that visited this 
country, a great vessel of 1100 tons, was wrecked on the Needles, off the 
Isle of Wight, in 1587, and all the crew and passengers, with the excep- 
tion of seven persons, perished. In 1605, James I. granted a charts of 
incorporation to the Levant or Turkey Company, which long continiied 
to carry on a lucrative trade with Turkey. 

X Russia (or Muscovy) had first become known to the English throng 
the voyage of Sir Hugh Willoughby, in 1553, in search of a north*eiu( 

{>as8age to the Indies. Willoughby himself perished on the coast of I^p- 
and. but Richard Chancellor, who commanded one of the ships belonsi^ 
to the expedition, entered the White Sea, and, travelling overlana t$ 
Moscow, tad aper^ouai interview with the Cxar. 
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The Newfoundland fishery dates from the reign of Henry 
Vni : it originated in 1536, and grew rapidly into a 
source of national wealth. The northern whale-fishery soon 
followed. The hardy seamen of Biscay were the first to 
engage in this. The first date of such adventure on the part 
of the English is 1593, in which year some English ships 
made a voyage to Cape Breton, to fish for morse and 
whales : before the close of the century, the ships of the 
Eussia CJompany were occasionally engaged in the capture 
of whales in the seas about Spitzbergen.* 

The reign of Elizabeth witnessed the origin, on the part 
of England, of the iniquitous slave-trade, a branch of traffic 
which continued to disgrace the nation from that period down 
to within little more than half a century from the present 
time. Captain (afterwards Sir John) Hawkins commenced 
this traffic in 1562. Learning that negroes brought a good 
price in Hispaniola, befitted out three ships, which he partially 
filled with English goods, and sailing to the coast of Guinea, 
obtained a cargo of three hundred human beings. He sold 
these, with his other ventures, in Hispaniola, and freighting 
his ships with hides, sugar, ginger, and other like commo- 
dities, including some quantity of pearls, returned home in 
1563, having made a highly prosperous and profitable 
voyage. 

Antwerp, on the Scheldt, was throughout the loth and greater 

• In 1577, there were (according to Hakluyt) above three hundred 
vessels ene^aged in the Newfoundland fishery. Only fifteen of them were 
English, the greater number belonging to the French, and next after 
them to the Spaniards and Portuguese. Hakluyt accounts for the 
small number of English ships that resorted to Newfoundland by the fact 
of a great many being employed in the Iceland fisheries. The English, 
however, had the best ships, and gave the law to the rest, protecting 
them in the bays from pirates and intruders, in acknowledgement of 
which service it' was customary for the other ships to present them with 
a boat-load of salt, or something of that kind. In the following reign, 
the Greenland whale-fishery was largely engaged in by the English — 
at first as an individual venture, but afterwards by the Russia Company, 
and, for a time, by ships belonging jointly to the Russia and the East India 
Companies. The earliest mention of whalebone being brought home is 
in 1617, previoQs to which date, the bhibber alone was the object of desira: 
— Pictorial HiUory of England, book vii. 
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part of the 16th centaiy, the great port of the Low Countries, and 
the mo8t flonrishing emporium of European commerce. Its capture 
and plunder by the Spaniards, under the Duke of Parma, in 1558, 
gave a shock to the whole commercial system of Europe. The 
rapid advance of manufacturing industry in our own country dates 
from this event. Great numbers of the manufacturers and merchants 
who wrought and dealt in silks, damasks, taffeties, and other wares, 
settled in England, and taught our countrymen the practice of their 
skill. Prior to this date, Antwerp had been the chief medium of 
exchange between Britain and the countries of the continent. The 
commerce which its traders maintained with Britain in the earlier 
portion of the reign of Elizabeth is thus described : — "To England, 
Antwerp sent jewels and precious stones, silver bullion, quicksilver, 
wrought silks, cloth of gold and silver, gold and silver thread, camblets, 
grograms,' spices, drugs, sugar, cotton, cummin, galls, linen both fine 
and coarse, serges, demy ostades, tapestry, madder, hops in great 
quantities, glass, salt-fish, metallic and other merceries of all sorts, 
to a great value ; arms of all kinds, ammunition for war, and house- 
hold furniture. From England, Antwerp receives vast quantities of 
fine and coarse draperies, fringes, and other things of that kind, to a 
great value ; the finest wool, excellent safi&on, but in small quantities ; 
a great quantity of lead and tin ; sheep and rabbit skins vriih- 
out number, and various other sorts of fine peltry and leather ; beer, 
cheese, and other sorts of provisions in great quantities ; also MbHsi- 
sey wines, which the English import from Candia. 

** To Scotland, Antwerp sends but little, as that country is chiefly 
supplied from England and France. Antwerp, however, sends thither 
some spicery, sugars, and madder, wrought silks, camblets, serges, 
linen and mercery. And Scotland sends to Antwerp vast quantities 
of peltry of many .kinds, leather, wool, and indififerent cloth, fine 
large pearls, though not of quite so good a water as the oriental ones. 

"To Ireland, Antwerp sends much the same commodities and quan- 
tities as to Scotland; and Antwerp takes from Ireland skins and leatha 
of divers sorts, some low-priced cloths, and other gross things of little 
value."* 

* Guicciardini, quoted in Anderson's History of Commerce, vol ii 
(London, 1787.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

COMMENCEMENT OF ENGLISH COLONISATION. 

" What chiefly (says Hume) renders the reign of James 
memorable, is the commencement of English colonies in 
America ; colonies established on the noblest footing that 
has been known in any age or nation." * 

The Spaniards, within the half century which followed 
the discovery of the New world, had established their domi- 
nion over nearly every maritime region of tropical America, 
whether on the islands or the mainland. Brazil, the only 
considerable exception, had fallen to the share of Portugal. 
But the adventurers of either nation had happily left unre- 
garded the vast extent of coast stretching along the Atlantic 
to the northward of Florida. This territory, for the most part 
temperate in climate, and endowed with sufficient fertility 
of soil to yield a moderate return to the hand of industry, 
became during the 17th century the home of great nimibers 
of the English nation, destined in the course of the succeed* 
ing century to form a powerful and independent commu- 
nity. 

Foundation of James Town, 1606. — The name of Vir- 
ginia had been bestowed by Queen Elizabeth upon the 
region discovered by the adventurers whom Sir Walter 
Ealeigh had despatched in search of lands suitable for colo- 
nisation upon the other side of the Atlantic. The schemes 
of Ealeigh, like those of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, resulted 
only in failure. The first party of colonists whom Raleigh 
sent to Virginia (in 1585), were brought back to England, 

* History of EDgland, Appendix to James T. 
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in the following year, by Sir Francis Drake. The fate of a 
subsequent body of settlers in the same region was never 
ascertained. 

Biit the project of. settlement in Virginia was never 
wholly abandoned by the English nation. Some occasional 
intercourse with the natives of that region was maintained 
by the merchants both of London and Bristol, who found it 
profitable to traffic with them in the exchange of boads, 
knives, combs, and various trinkets, for furs and skins. 
Raleigh's attainder and sentence annulled the privileges 
granted by the exclusive patent which he had held, and 
the unoccupied regions of the west became open to new pro- 
jectors. In 1606, James I. granted charters to two compa- 
nies; one, that of the London Adventurers, or South Virginia 
Company, to whom was given authority to plant settlements 
on that portion of the American coast situated between the 
parallels of 34® and 38° : the other, the company of Ply- 
mouth Adventurers, who had assigned them a like privilege 
in respect of the coimtry northward from lat. 41° to 45°. 
The London Company sent out, in the same year, a body 
of settlers who founded the settlement of James Toum, on 
the north bank of the Powhattan (or, as it was afterwards 
called, the James River), above 40 miles above its mouth.* 
The colony thus planted was never abandoned, though once 
on the point of being so. The settlers were often reduced 
to great difficulties, notwithstanding the supplies forwarded 
iirom England for their use. What served most to con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the settlers was the culture of to- 
bacco, which rapidly became an article of consumption in 
the mother coimtry. Li 1 610, the London company obtained 
a second charter, conferring on them additional privil^es, 
and empowering the planters (as the settlers were called) 
to exercise the rights of self-government, by means of » 
resident council and other officers. 

Bermuda Islands, 1612 — Sir George Somers and Sir 

* The site of James Town was afterwards abandoned, and hardly* 
vestige of the buildings now remains. 
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Thomas Gates, two of the captains employed by the London 
Company, were, in 1609, in the course of an outward 
voyage to Virginia, wrecked on the little group of islands 
now known as the Bermudas. This name is derived from 
Juan Bermudez, a Spanish navigator, who had first visited 
them in 1522. The English, however, regarded themselves 
as the discoverers of this attractive group of islands, on 
which they resided for a period of nine months, and the 
name of Somers' Islands was hence conferred upon them. 
A settlement was made on these islands, in 1612, by a 
company chartered for the purpose by the King. 



New England, 1620. — ^English colonisation in the West 
— slow and imsteady in its progress — might have failed to 
produce any important results, had not other principles and 
motives than those due to the spirit of commercial enter- 
prise aided its advance. The religious intolerance which 
drove conscientious Englishmen from their homes, to seek 
freedom of worship in accordance with the dictates of their 
conscience, proved the most important means of peopling 
the vast wilderness of the western world. The " Pilgrim 
Fathers " landed in 1620 on the shores of New England, 
and founded the town oi Plymouth — situated in what after- 
wards became the state of Massachusetts, 36 miles S.E. of 
the city of Boston. Plymouth was the earliest in date of 
the New England settlements, and the nucleus of the 
various flourishing communities which shortly after gi*ew 
into existence in that region. 

The circumstances under which the settlement of Plymouth was 
founded are in every way remarkable, and the ta,le of the "Pilgrim 
Fathers " is among the most instructive in history, A congregation 
of English nonconformists, holding its meetings at Scrooby, a yillago 
situated in the county of Nottingham (near the borders of York and 
Lincoln), were the occasion of its origin. The annoyances which those 
who dissented from the doctrines of the Church experienced, on the part 
of the ruling powers, shortly after the accession of James I., became so 
intolerable to the Scrooby congregation that its members determined 
on self-expatriation. They had heard that in the Lpw CommUvv^^^ 

P 
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reUgious freedom was allowed, and that some of their persecntad 
countrymen had there found a refuge, and there they accordingly 
determined to seek a home. 

Even this expedient had to be prosecuted by stealth. Under 
colour of a royal proclamation, forbidding the King's subjects to 
transport themselves to Virginia without his special license, or upon 
some other pretence, the embarkation of the Scrooby villagers was 
obstructed by the authorities. Their first effort to leave their native 
shores, in 1607, was unsuccessful, many suffering impnsonment 
in consequence of the attempt. In the following year, embarking 
at a place on the Humber, between Grimsby and Hull, under cir- 
cumstances of much dificulty and even danger, some of them 
succeeded in getting away. These were afterwards joined by such 
as had from necessity been in the first instance left behind, and 
the scattered fiock was at length collected at Amsterdam. 

The exiles found at Amsterdam a London congregation, which 
had emigrated some twelve or fifteen years before, and also the 
Gainsborough congregation, former neighbours of their own. They 
remained, however, a distinct conununity, and after the lapse of 
a few months determined to remove to Leyden — then re- 
covered from the devastation which had attended its famous siege 
of thirty-five years before, and containing a population of 70,000 
souls. The Scrooby nonconformists abode at Leyden during 
twelve years. They "fell to such trades and employments as 
they best could, and many came unto them &om divers parts of 
England, so as they grew a great congregation." Their actual 
numbers can only be conjectured, but even when at the largest are 
not supposed to have counted more than between 200 and 300 adult 
persons. Their uprightness, diligence, and sobriety, gave them a good 
name and pecuniary credit with their Dutch neighbours. 

But although their industry had improved the outward circnin- 

stances of the self-exiled Englishmen, the experience of a few years' 

residence in the Low Countries decided them against remaining as 

permanent settlers in a foreign land. They still loved their native 

country, and were anxious to retain the privilege of shelter under 

her authority. Various motives combined to direct their eyes 

towards the regions of the distant west, then, as during the whole of 

the prior century, the object of regard to enterprising spirits of every 

nation of Europe. They accordingly entered into negotiations 

with the Virginia Company of London, for a settlement within pjirt 

of the exteiwive tract over which their charter gave tliem autho- 

ritj, upon ths AtUntic shores of the New World. Terms were 

at length agreed on. Two v<iaBe\a, setA. oxw to Holland for the 

purpose, received tke exiles wVtJa tXieis iwnaXia^^ axi^ <i»xtY<id them 
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—the one to Southampton-, the other to London, prior to their final 
embarkation. These two ships were the " Speedwell " of 60 tons 
burthen, and the " Mayflower," of 180 tons. The vessels ultimately 
joined company at Southampton, and put to sea with about 120 
passengers. Before they had proceeded far on the voyage, the 
" Speedwell " proved so unseaworthy that it was thought prudent to 
return, and both vessels put in at Dartmouth. Eepairs having been 
made, they sailed a second time. But again, when a hundred 
leagues i!h)m land, the master of the smaller vessel represented her 
as incapable of making the voyage, and they were under the neces- 
sity of putting back to Plymouth. There was no other resource 
than to divide the company, leaving some of their number behind, 
while the rest pursued their voyage in the larger of the two ships. 
Accordingly, the "Mayflower" again put to sea with a prosperous 
wind, the final sailing of the pilgrim ship being on Sept. 6th, 1620.* 
Little is recorded of the incidents of the voyage, the earlier part 
of which was favourably made. As the wanderers approached 
the American continent, they encountered storms which their over- 
burthened vessel was scarcely able to sustain. Their destination was 
a point near the Hudson river, within the wide-spread territory over 
which the jurisdiction of the London Virginia Company extended, 
by the terms of its patent. At early dawn of the sixty-fourth day 
of the voyage, they came in sight of the white sand-banks of Cape 
Cod. Li pursuance of their original purpose, they veered to the 
south, but, by the middle of the day, found themselves, " among 
perilous shoals and breakers," which caused them to retrace their 
courscf The " Mayfiower " rounded the narrow and curve-shaped 
peninsula which terminates in Cape Cod, and finally dropped her 
anchor within the basin which it encloses, at noon, upon a Saturday, 
near the close of autumn. The exact date was November 11, 1620. 
A document, drawn up for the purpose, and signed by the pilgrims, 
declared them to constitute a " civil body politic," for the purpose of 

* The colonists, men, women, and children, embarked on board the 
•* Mayflower," were 102 in number. ** Concerning very few of them 
(siysthe historian of New England) is it known to this day from what 
Knglish homes they came." Only two amongst them are ascertained to 
have been members of the Scrooby congregation, which had undergone 
various changes during the residence of its members at Leyden. Amonpcst 
the pilgrims of the "Mayflower" was Miles Standish, a soldier by profe5«- 
slon, and apparently induced to join their band either from perf^nnnl 
fl^ood-vrill towards some of its members, or from love of adventure, cr botii 
uiotives combined. 

f It was afterwards said that the master of the vessel took them pur- 
posely astray, influenced by a bribe from the Dutch, \«\\o N»«t^ tvx«\*vi \^ 
their settling near the Hudson river. There i^ Uo\s'cv«y,wq c^tVa^sx^^^* 
deuce of an^ sacb want vfj^ood faith, 

p2 
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planting a colony in the northern parts of Virginia, in subjection to 
the supreme authority of the English crown, and competent to frame 
such laws as were requisite for the government and well-being of the 
whole. The voyage thus happily terminated is known in American 
history as that of the "Pilgrim Fathers." 

Such was the beginning of the New England Colonies — 
a commencement truly noble, and affording matter of juster 
pride to those who were engaged in it than many an enter- 
prise undertaken imder more attractive auspices, and aided 
by the patronage of great names. Throughout its existence 
as a distinct settlement, the population of Plymouth con- 
tinued to be a humble community, alike in numbers and in 
wealth. " When four years had passed, the village consisted 
only of thirty-two cabins, inhabited by 180 persons. Six 
years later, it numbered 300 persons, and five years after 
this, it had added 200 more ; and at the end of its life of 
seventy years, its population, scattered through several 
towns, had probably not come to exceed eight thousand."* 



The colony of Massachusetts was founded in 1622, under 
the auspices of " the Dorchester Adventurers," a joint- 
stock association formed in London for the purpose. The 
first party of colonists settled, in 1623, at Cape Ann (to the 
northward of Boston), where the town of Gloucester now 
stands. A royal charter was afterwards obtained (1629), 
constituting the Dorchester Company a separate body, 
imder the name of " the Governor and Company of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in New England." In 1630 Charlestown (a 
present suburb of Boston) was made the capital of the Massa- 
cliusetts Colony, and the names of Boston, Dorchester, and 
Watertown, were assigned to the localities which still bear 
tliem. A portion of the Charlestown people subsequently 
removed to Boston, on account of the ample supply of water 
ibund on the peninsula which forms its site, and to the de- 
ficiency of which at Charlestown an epidemic sickness was 
ascribed. 

♦ Palfrey: History of ISe^w "Eivs^mA ^tAicTL-, 1859). 
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The. colony of Connecticut was planted in 1635 — in the 
first instance by settlers who migrated to the banks of 
the Connecticut river, from the Massachusetts settlement. 
Rhode Island became similarly the seat of a distinct settle- 
ment in 1636. The town of Providence was founded on 
a tract of groimd purchased from the Indians by Roger 
Williams, who had been banished from the Massachusetts 
colony, the settlers in which were but too ready to put in 
practice, towards those which differed from them in opinion, 
the same species of tjrranny as that from which they had 
themselves suffered in their native coimtry. 

A charter of incorporation Was granted to the Rhode 
Island settlers in 1643, under the designation of " the In- 
corporation of Providence Plantations in Narragansett Bay." 

Emigration from the mother-country to the New England 
Colonies ceased with the meeting of the Long Parliament, 
in 1640. It had begun in 1620, but did not become consi- 
derable imtil ten years later, when the Massachusetts set- 
tlement had become definitely planted. Ten years later it 
ceased : nor was the stream of emigration thither renewed, 
to any considerable amoimt, for nearly two centuries. By 
1640, it is estimated that about 21,000 Englishmen (or 
4000 families, in all), had arrived in New England. During 
the succeeding century and a quarter, more people lefl the 
colony to return to England than went from England thi- 
ther.* But the settlers grew in numbers, notwithstanding, 
and continued, year by year, to subdue larger portions of 
the American wilderness to their use. 

In 1643, the four principal New England settlements — 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Newhaven « — 
formed themselves into a political confederacy, entitled " the 
United Colonies of New England." Almost at the same 
time, the English Parliament instituted a commission (con- 
eisting of six lords and twelve commoners, with the "Lsst^ 

• Faiireyi Eiitory of New Englaiid* 
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Admiral, the Earl of Warwick, at their head), for the go- 
vernment of the American colonies. This commission 
was practically inoperative, for the colonists had already 
taken the management of their local interests into their own 
hands. In 1662, a second charter was granted by Charles 11. 
to " the English Colony of Khode Island and Providence 
Plantations, in New England." 



Maryland, 1634. — ^While the Puritan settlers were sub- 
duing to their use the wilderness of New England, the fol- 
lowers of an older, but proscribed faith, had found for them- 
selves a home upon a portion of the American coast lying 
only a few degrees to the southward, and within the original 
limits of the Virginia Company's extensive gi'ant. A part 
of this tract of coimtry was in 1632 granted by Charles I. 
to Lord Baltimore, the name of Maryland being bestowed 
upon it in honour of the Queen — Henrietta Maria. Lord 
Baltimore was a Roman Catholic, and within two years of 
the date of the grant a body of settlers of that faith were 
established on the banks of the Chesapeake river. The 
New England settlers manifested some hostility towards 
their Roman Catholic neighbours (between whom and them- 
selves, however, a wide extent of country intervened), 
but the Catholic colony continued to flourish, and remained 
a place of refuge for such members of the older church as 
were driven from England by the severity of the penal laws 
directed against- their religion. 

Carolina, 1663. — Carolina was first permanently settled 
by the English in 1663. Charles II., in that year, made 
a grant of the province to Lord Clarendon and others.* 

* Carolina derives its name from Charles IX. of France, daring whote 
reign a party of Huguenot settlers, under Jean Ribault, had visited this 
tract of coast, giving the name of Port Royal to the island on which tbey 
designed to plant their colony. This was in 1562. The French settkii 
were shortly after attacked and driven out by the Spaniards, who, how* 
ever, made no permanent settlement in this region : the country remaiiMii 
unoccupied for nearly a century, until the date of the English settlemesi 
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Beaufort, on Port Royal Island, was the first settlement 
made in the southern portion of the province, in 1670. 
North and South Carolina were recognised as distinct 
colonies in 1719. 



New York, 1664. — The river Hudson had been disco- 
vered by the English navigator, Henry Hudson, in 1609, 
in the course of a voyage undertaken in the service of the 
Dutch.* A settlement was shortly after formed upon its banks 
by that nation. The Dutch settlers first erected Fort Orange, 
on the present site of Albany, in 1613,f and in the following 
year erected some fortifications, to which they gave the 
name of New Amsterdam, at the southern point of the 
island of Manhattan, between the mouth of the river 
Hudson and Long Island Sound. The site of New Am- 
sterdam is now included within the wide area of New 
York, which name, however, was not conferred imtil long 
afterwards. The adjacent territory was then known by the 
name of the New Netherlands, which it retained until the 
conquest of the Dutch settlements by the British in 1664. 
The Dutch regained possession of New Amsterdam in 1673, 
but it was restored to the English in the following year, 
and remained in the hands of the English nation down to 
the date of American independence. 

New Jersey, 1664. — New Jersey, a small but produc- 
tive range of coast lying between the Hudson and Delaware 
rivers, was first settled by the Danes and Swedes, in 1624. 
The Dutch (already established on the Hudson) took forci-. 

ble possession of it in 1655, and retained it until 1664, 

» 

Ba1eigh*8 abortive efforts at colonisation, in 1585 and the succeeding 
years, were directed to a region (Albemarle Sound) within the limits of 
-what is now known as North Carolina, but which fell within the Virginia 
of that period. 

* The same navigator, in his latest voyage, 1610, discovered the exten- 
sive bav which bears his name, and within the waters of which he 
I>eri8hed, abandoned by his mutinous crew. 

t Albany is, next to James Town, the oldest settlement in the UnitfMl 
Btatei. 
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when it was conquered, with the Dutch settlements adjoining, 
by the English. ^ 

Delaware was first settled by the Swedes, in 1638, 
in pui'suance of a plan of colonisation which had been 
favoured by Gustavus Adolphus, and six years after the 
death of that monarch on the field of Lutzen. The terri- 
tory was designated New Sweden. The Swedish settlers 
were however compelled to yield to the Dutch, and subse- 
quently the territory passed, with the adjoining Dutch set- 
tlements, into the hands of the English. Delaware was 
granted, in 1682, along with Pennsylvania, to William 
Penn. __^ 

Pennsylvania, 1681 — The Swedes had made some set- 
tlements within this tract of country, in 1638. These fell 
successively into the hands, first, of the Dutch, and after- 
wards, of the English planters. In 1681, William Penn, 
the celebrated Quaker, obtained a grant firom Charles IT., 
in virtue of which he planted a colony there, and in the fol- 
lowing year founded the city of Philadelphia, upon a tract of 
ground purchased for the purpose firom the Indians. 

Georgia, 1732. — This was the latest of the English settle- 
ments upon the seab6ard of what has since been known as 
the United States. Georgia was first planted in 1732, during 
the reign of George 11. ____^ 

The English colonies on the Atlantic seaboard, then thir- 
teen in number, and extending fi-om the border of New 
Brunswick southward to Florida, asserted their independ- 
ence in 1776, and, aft«r a struggle of several years* 
duration, obtained in 1783 a recognition on the part of 
Britain of their existence as an independent nation, under 
the name of the United States of North America. The 
names of the thirteen states, enumerated in geographical 
succession, fi:om nortla. to «o\it\v., \iete : — New Hampshire} 
Jliaasachusetts, Rhode l^'oA., C•o\fll^^^iMi^iw\H^ "^^^ York, 
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New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia.* 



The West Indies. — The first efforts at colonisation, on 
the part of the English nation, in the Islands of the Western 
Indies, date from the early years of the reign of James I. 
Hawkins, Drake, and other English sailors, had during the 
preceding reign attacked and plundered the Spanish settle- 
ments in that region, but had made no attempt at per- 
manent conquest. The island of Barbadoes, now the most 
popular and flourishing amongst the Lesser Antilles, was 
the earliest of the English acquisitions in that quarter. 

An English merchant-ship, homeward-bound from the 
coast ofGuinea,")" had been accidentally led to visit Barbadoes 
in 1605, and the master of the vessel took possession of the 
island in the name of the King of England. No attempt at 
settlement was made at the time. Neatly twenty years later 
(1624) a party of English adventurers settled on the island, 
under the sanction of a patent granted by the King to Lord 
Leigh, afterwards Earl of Marlborough, and Bridge Town 
was founded. In 1627, the rights of the Earl of Marl- 
borough were purchased by the Earl of Carlisle, who ob- 
tained from King Charles a charter, granting him the pro- 
perty of the island. Down to the year 1641 the only pro- 
duce of Barbadoes consisted of tobacco (of indifferent 
quality), with a little cotton and ginger, but the sugar-cane 
was introduced from Brazil in that year, and the plantations 

* Maine, the northernmost state of the Union, was originally a part of 
Massachasetts, though separated from it by the intervening territory of 
New Hampshire. The possession of Vermont, before the war of inde- 
pendence, was disputed between the provinces of New Hampshire and 
New York. 

t 1 his, like many other occurrences in the history of early navigation, 
illustrates an important condition of physical geography. Both winds 
and ocean-currents, within the tropics, have a westwardly directitn, 
and vessels navigating the Atlantic within low latitudes are hence im- 
pelled to a course which carries them towards the western side of that 
ocean. It was thus that Cabral, in 1500, fell in with the coast of Brazil 
in the course of an outward voyage from Portugal, round the Cai^% ^1 
Good Hope, to India. Ships engaged in the Guinea ttade ite.o^^xxXX'^ 
made the West India IsJaDda in the course of their \iom^yiax^NQ>f^%»^. 
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shortly after became greatly extesded. Tbe proprietary 
government was surrendered to the crown, by purchase, 
in 1662. During the protectorate, the Barbadoes planters 
remained faithful to the royal cause, but were at length 
compelled to surrender to a parliamentary force, under Sir 
George Ayscue, in 1652. The island has never been 
captured by a force belonging to any other nation^ but ha» 
remained permanently in English possession.* 

The islands of St. Christopher (in 1 623), Nevis (in 1628), 
Antigua (in 1632), and Montserrat(1632), with some of the 
adjacent islands, were all colonised by the English within a 
period of ten years — the first named while James I. was 
on the English throne, the three others during the reign of 
his successor. The plantation of these islands was due 
mainly to the enterprise of Sir Thomas Warner, a merchant 
of London. Two years after St. Christopher had been first 
planted by the English, some French settlers went there. 
The French and English agreed to divide the island between 
them. The French settlers subsequently expelled the 
English, and maintained possession of the island for a time. 
The English portion was restored in 1668. In the follow- 
ing year, the English were again driven out, but in 1690 
the island was captured by a British force. At the treaty 
of Ryswick (1697) the former French portion was restored 
to that nation, but the treaty of Utrecht (1713) provided 
for the cession of the whole island to Britain. Nevis has 
followed, for the most part, the fate of St. Christopher. 

Antigua, first planted (by settlers fix>m St. Christopher) 
in 1632, was in 1663 granted by Charles II. to Lord Wil- 
loughby. It was attacked by the French in 1667, and re- 
mained for a few months in the hands of that nation, but was 
restored to England in 1668, and has since remained in 
undisputed possession of Britain. The neighbouring island 

• After the battle of Bothwell Bridpe (1679) three hundred nf the 
iiri/brtunate Covenant era NveT^ %\i\^v^^^^ ^^ Barbadoes, and perialifldoi 
the voyage* 
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of Barbuda was colonised by some settlers from St. Chris- 
topher, in 1628. Montserrat, which had been similarly 
planted, was captured by the French in 1664, but restored 
in 1667, at the peace of Breda. 

The Bahama Islands were occupied by the English at 
about the same period as the islands above mentioned. 
New Providence, one of the group, was colonised in 1629. 
The Spaniards, in 1641, drove away the English settlers, 
but they returned in 1666. In 1703, the English were 
again expelled, by the French and Spaniards unitedly, but 
they subsequently regained possession, and remained mas- 
ters of this and others of the islands until 1781. The 
Spaniards then took forcible possession of these islands, 
which, however, were restored to England in 1783, and have 
since remained in the imdisturbed possession of Britain. 



Jamaica (1655). — The island of Jamaica — third in size 
amongst the West India Islands — had been discovered by 
Columbus in 1494, in the course of his second voyage.* 
Eight years later, during the course of his fourth and last 
expedition, Columbus had suffered shipwreck on its shores. 
The Spaniards colonised the island in the following year 
(1503), and it remained a Spanish possession for a century 
and a half. In 1655, Cromwf^U fitted out an expedition 
against the Spanish settlements in the West Indies (con- 
jointly with that despatched, under Blake, for the purpose 
of putting down the piracies committed by the corsairs of 
Barbary in the Mediterranean), imder the command of Penn 
and Venables — the former in charge of the fleet, the latter of 
the land-forces which it carried. The town of San Domingo, 
on the island of Hispaniola, was the point of attack ; but 
the expedition failed in this, its main purpose, imder cir- 
cumstances somewhat discreditable to its leaders. To 
make amends for this want of success, the English com- 
manders sailed thence to Jamaica, which surrendered to 

* Colambas sailed from Spain, upon this occasion, on SeptQm\>«t ^^^\^^%« 
Jamaica was first seen in the month of May foUoYrmg, && \\i!&ikfe«X ^1 >Xi.^ 
Admiral steered to the eoathward of Cuba. 
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them, almost without a blow, and has ever since remained 
a portion of the British dominions.* 

Guiana, imder which name was comprehended, in older 
geography, the whole vast area stretching from the Orinoco 
valley to the lower course of the Amazon, was the 
region towards which the golden dreams of Raleigh were 
directed, during the later portion of his career. The 
Spaniards had early formed settlements %vithin that portion 
of the territory through which the Orinoco has its course. 
But the first settlers in what is now commonly known as 
Guiana were the Dutch, who formed plantations on the 
banks of the Pomaroon river, and also at the mouth of the 
Essequibo, as early as 1580. From the latter locality they 
were driven away by Spaniards • and hostile Indians, but 
continued to maintain themselves at some points higher up 
the stream,' as well as on the Pomaroon. 

Adventurers of the English nation made several attempts 
at planting a colony in Guiana in 1604 and succeeding 
years, but without success. These attempts were renewed 
between 1626 and 1630, in the direction of the Surinam 
river, then called the Coma — that is, farther to the east- 
ward ; the settlers rebuilding the Indian village of Parama- 
ribo, which had been abandoned and destroyed by the 
natives. Owing, however, in part to hostile attacks firom 
the natives, and in part to its unhealthiness, the settle- 
ment was ultimately abandoned. The French afterwards 
settled at Paramaribo, but relinquished it for like reasons, 
proceeding thence to Cayenne, and planting the settlement 
now known as French Gtdana. 

In 1652, a body of English again arrived at Paramaribo, 
and succeeded in establishing a settlement there. The 
colony prospered, and in 1662 was granted by Charles IL 

* The Protector did not a{)preciate the importance of the acquisition 

which his officers had made : at any rate>, he did not regard it as any 

compensation for the failure to execute his orders respecting San Domingo^ 

and threw both Penn ai\d \ex\«\Ae,* \wl<\ live Tower on their return. 

Admiral Penn was the falUet o?^"\\\\aavl?«uv^,>^i^ ^^m;vAssi^€ PecniyK 

vaoia. 
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to Lord Willougliby, at that time governor of Barbadoes, 
who changed the name of Coma, by which the river was 
known to the Indians, to Surreyham, in honour of the Earl 
of Surrey. This became converted into Surinam.* The 
crown afterwards bought the colony from Lord Willoughby's 
heirs, and in 1669 exchanged it with the Dutch govern- 
ment for their colony of New Amsterdam, on the Hudson 
river (the present New York). 

The Dutch, meanwhile, continued to maintain their plan- 
tations on the Essequibo, at the confluence of the Cuyuni 
and Massaroony with that stream. In 1613, this colony had 
made considerable progress, and eight years later, when the 
first Dutch West India Company was established, was re- 
ported to be in a flourishing condition. The culture of the 
land on the banks of the Berbice river was commenced in 
1626. Fort Nassau, 50 miles up the river, was the capital 
of the Dutch colony there ; near Fort Nassau was New 
Amsterdam. The settlements on the river Demerara (in- 
termediate between the Berbice and the Essequibo) were 
a dependency on Essequibo down to 1774, when Stabroek 
— the present Georgetown — was made the seat of govern- 
ment for the united colonies of Essequibo, Demerara, and 
Berbice. 

The settlements on these rivers remained in possession of 

he Dutch until 1781, when they were captured by a 

British squadron. They passed to the French in the suc- 

eeding year, and in 1783 were restored to the Dutch nation. 

. British expedition despatched from Barbadoes again took 

)ssession of them in 1796. They remained subject to 

•itish dominion until 1802, when they were again returned 

the Dutch nation, to be a third time, and finally, brought 

der the government of Britain in the following year. 

ce 1803, these portions of Guiana, as far. eastward 

:he Corentyn river, have remained under the British 

vn. . 

V happy conversion, and one of which the eaphony m«\v«« ^v!^^s\ 
(Is for the bad taste shown in the subatitutiun of aiiy ivaTEk^t N<\iaX- 
ta origin, for thMt in nativo use. 
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SETTLEMENTS IN THE EAST. 

In the latter part of the 16th century, the maritime trade 
with the East was ahnost exclusively in the hands of the 
Portuguese. The route to India by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope had been discovered by that nation towards the 
close of the preceding century, and the trade between 
western Europe and the countries bordering on the 
eastern seas had since continued to flow in that channel. 
During the later years of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the 
English merchants sought earnestly the means of entering 
upon this branch of trade. Drake had visited the East 
Indies in the course of his famous voyage of circumnavi- 
gation (1577-80), and had touched at the Moluccas, making 
some stay at the little island of Temate, and afterwards 
calling at Java. In 1583, the Turkey Company, then re- 
cently established, despatched Newbury and Fitch on an 
overland journey to the East (by way of Syria, Bagdad, the 
Persian Gulf, and the island of Ormuz), in order to obtain 
information respecting the desired object, and the feasibility 
of establishing depots of commerce. These travellers — or 
rather one of them, for Newbury died in India — visited 
Agra, Bengal, Pegu, Ceylon, and Cochin, returning home by 
Goa, Ormuz, and Aleppo. 

First Voyage to the 'Indies, 1591. — This overland 
journey was soon followed by a maritime expedition. In 
1591, a fleet of three ships, one of them imder the command 
of Captain (afterwards Sir James) Lancaster, sailed from 
England for the East Indies — the first expedition of the 
kind undertaken by the English nation. The ship which 
Lancaster commanded reached its destination ; and, visiting 
Malacca and Ceylon, obtained a cargo of pepper and other 
spices. On the homeward voyage, after rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope and obtaining some needftil supplies at St 
Helena, Lancaster sailed «LCt^3?»^ the Atlantic to the Wert 
Indies. He encoxtntexed maxv^ ^Xwna&Va. 'CaskX^^Qu^ and 
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was ultimately (after several disasters and delays) abandoned, 
witL part of his crew, on the desert island of Mona, situated 
midway between Hispaniola and Porto Rico. He owed his 
release thence to a French vessel, and at length reached 
home, after an absence of about three years. No other 
profit than that which comes under the head of experience 
was gained by this voyage, and a second adventure of the 
like kind, made by the London merchants in 1596, proved 
still more unfortunate. But a more prosperous era was 
at hand. 

roRMATioN OF East India Compant, 1600. — Upou the 
last day of the 16th century (December 31, 1600), a charter 
was granted by the Queen to a body of merchants, imder 
the title of " The Governor and Company of the Merchants 
of London trading into the East Indies," giving them exclu- 
sive privileges of trade to the East for a term of fifteen years.* 
The newly-established Company lost no time in commencing 
operations. Early in 1601 a fleet of four ships — the largest 
of 600 tons burden, and the whole carrying together four 
hundred and eighty men, sailed fcoia England, bound for 
the Eastern seas. Lancaster was made admiral of the fleet, 
and John Davis, known as a skilful navigator, was its chief 
pilot.f Lancaster visited Acheen, on the island of Sumatra, 
and Bantam, in Java, and succeeded in opening commercial 
relations at both places, establishing a factory at each. He 
captured a Portuguese vessel which afforded a rich booty, 
and succeeded in bringing home to England two of his vessels 
laden with valuable cargoes, composed of pepper, cloves, 
cinnamon, and various Indian goods. The length of time 
which the voyage had occupied (nearly two years and a 
half), together with subsequent delays in the disposal of its 
produce, prevented the reaping any great profit jfrom the 

* The Dutch had entered into the India trade in 1595, and were already 
carrying it on with great success. The Dutch East India Company was 
formed in 1602. 

f Davis had made three voyages, in 1585 and the two8uccftei^\Tv^'5^«cc^> 
in search of the North- West passage to India. RlauumeVft covKim»>tCL^ta\.^ 
in the strait which leads iuto Da£Ra*8 Hay. 
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adventure. Lancaster, however, was knighted after hit 
return, in reward for his services. In 1604, another and 
similar adventure was made under the command of Sir 
Henry Middleton, who brought home three of his four 
vessels, laden with the produce of the East. Middleton 's 
voyage occupied upwards of two years. Neither these adven- 
tures, nor several of those by which they were immediately 
succeeded, yielded any considerable profit to the promoters, 
but a single ship, commanded by Captain David Middleton, 
in 1611, brought home so valuable a cargo of nutmegs and 
mace, as to produce a dividend of above two hundred per 
cent.* 

Meanwhile, a new charter, extending the term for which 
their privileges had been originally granted (but reserving 
to the King a right of dissolution, upon three years' notice) 
had been granted to the Company, in 1609. The first 
ventures under the new charter proved imfortunate, but 
several highly profitable voyages were made during the 
years 1610-14. In 1616, authority was obtained firora 
tlie Great Mogul for the Company to establish factories at 

* It was not until the later half of the 17th century that the EngUsh 
trade in tea originated. 'I'he first mention of tea on the part of Euro- 
pean writers is made by the Jesuit missionaries, who visited China and 
Japan shortly before the middle of the 16th century. The Dutch East 
India Company began to import tea into Europe early in the 17th centun', 
and the Dutch traders were the chief medium for the supply of tlie 
limited quantity required fur consumption by the nations of Europe during 
the chief part of that period. The use of tea was only just beginning to 
be known in England at the time of the Restoration. In 1664, the Ea^t 
Jndia Company procured, with some difficulty Tand at a cost of 40«. per 
pound), a quantity scarcely exceeding a couple of pounds, as a wre 
present to King tlharles II. ; four years later, they had to pay at the 
rate of 50«. a pound for a further quantity*, destined to a similar use. 
Their own first importation was in 1669, when they received two canisters 
from Bantam* in Java. After this date, their importations gradaaliy 
increased. Their purchases, however, were still, for the most part, ma«ie 
at second-hand in Madras and Surat, they having only once gone for it 
direct to the port of Amoy, in China, until, in 1678, they brought hom« 
4,173 pounds — a quantity which glutted the market for some years. 
It was not, in fact, until after the Revolution that the use of a bevemgs 
now held as indispensable b^ all classes began to grow general in 
England. At the present time, the annual importation or tea into 
Britain exceeds 70,0U0,00D pounds, and the cargo of a single ship soom- 
t'lmes exceeds a thousand tons, or upwards of 2,UUO,000 lbs. 
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Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Gogo — all on the western 
side of India, with the privilege of introducing their 
merchandise at a fixed rate of duty. Two years later, like 
privileges were obtained from the Emperor of Japan, and a 
factory was established at Firando. 

It had already, ere this, become necessary for the Eng- 
lish traders to adopt measures of protection against the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, both of which nations looked on 
them with jealousy, as intruders on a branch of traffic which 
they would gladly have secured to themselves. A serviQe 
which the commander of an English expedition was enabled 
in 1614 to render the Mogul, in repelling an attack made 
by the Portuguese, with whom that sovereign was then on 
terms of hostility, tended materially to advance the interest 
of the English traders. Sir Thomas Eoe, residing during 
the years 1615-19 at the court of the Mogul, as agent or 
ambassador for the East India Company, obtained several 
important privileges for his countr3nnen. The Company, by 
this time, possessed factories at numerous places in the East, 
amongst them Surat, Agra, Ajmere, and Burhampore, in 
the Mogul^s own dominions ; at Masulipatam on the Coro- 
mandel coast, and at Calicut on the opposite side of the 
Indian peninsula ; at Acheen and other places, in Sumatra ; 
at Bantam, Jacatra (now Batavia*) and Japara, in Java ; at 
Benjarmassin, on the island of Borneo ; Patau, in Malacca ; 
at Banda, in the islands of that name ; Macassar, in 
Celebes ; at Siam ; and at Firando,'|' in Japan. 

The disputes between the English and Dutch traders in 
the eastern seas continued, and the home governments of 
the respective nations made fruitless endeavours to compose 
their differences. The Dutch traders sought to maintain a 
monopoly of the spice trade, and especially of the supply of 
nutmegs and cloves, which were derived exclusively from 
the Banda Islands. In 1619 a treaty was concluded at 

* Batavia received its name from the Dutch, in 1619. 
t The island of Firando lies off the N.W. coast of Kia-sia, one of tho 
larger members of the Japanese group. 
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London, in virtue of which the English and Dutch were to 
share in certain definite proportions in the trade of Java 
and the Moluccas ; but in the following year the governor of 
the Dutch possessions forcibly expelled the English from the 
islands of Lantore and Pulo Roon (two of those which 
compose the Banda group), and the massacre of a few 
English resident on Ambojma, in 1623, under circumstances 
of atrocious cruelty, awakened on the part of the English 
nation a feeling of animosity against the Dutch which was 
of lengthened continuance. The hostilities between the rival 
traders operated prejudicially to the interests of the English 
Company. In 1622, the English, in cooperation with the 
Shah of Persia, had succeeded in expelling the Portuguese 
from the island of Ormuz,* at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, and had obtained, in reward for their services, some 
considerable privileges in that direction. Factories were 
established at Gombroon, and also at Bussorah, or Basra. 
But at the close of the reign of James I. the affairs of the 
company were in anything but a prosperous condition. 

In 1641, while their trade was thus languishing, the 
English Company obtained one of their most important 
possessions — Madras, on the Coromandel coast, where 
they shortly built Fort St. George. In 1654, this was made 
the seat of a Presidency — the first in order of date of the 
English Presidencies in India. The exclusive privil^es of 
the Company were virtually disregarded during several 
years of Cromwell's administration, and private adventurers, 
imhindered, chartered ships to the eastern seas ; but the 
trade still languished, and it was not imtil the grant, in 1657, 

* While in the hands of the Portagnese, Ormaz had heen the emporium 
for the wealth of India. Its condition at this period is referred to by 
Milton {Paradise Lottf book ii.) 

*< High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind.** 

William Baffin, the celebrated English pilot, and discoverer of the bay 
which bears his name, was killed at the siege of Ormuz. The islauu 
is now a barren rock, and the site formerly occupied by the town wbicb 
it contained exhibits merely a mass of scattered ruins. 
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of a new charter to the Company that it began really to 
florndsh. The Company relinquished their inland establish- 
ments (at Agra and elsewhere), and also those at Mocha, 
on the Red Sea, and Bussorah, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. In 1658, the factories on the western side of India 
were all made subordinate to Surat, and those on the 
Coromandel coast and the Bay of Bengal were placed under 
Fort St. George, or Madras. 

The island of St. Helena, which had been frequented as 
a place of call by homeward-bound ships since its discovery 
by Juan de Nova, a Portuguese navigator, in 1504, and which 
had been made the seat of a temporary Dutch settlement, 
was first taken possession ^of by the East India Company in 
1651. The Dutch afterwards retook it, but in 1672 it was 
regained by the English, and was finally granted to the 
Company by charter in the succeeding year. 

Bombay, 1668. — The island of Bombay (together with 
the fortress of Tangier, on the coast of Morocco) had been 
ceded to Charles 11. in 1662, as part of the dowry of his 
Portuguese bride, Catherine of Braganza. But the local 
authorities evaded the transfer, and Bombay was not actually 
taken into English possession imtil 1668, when Charles 
granted it to the East Indian Company, on payment of a 
small annual rental. The Portuguese, who for some time 
retained possession of the adjacent islands of Salsette and 
Karanja, annoyed the English settlers on Bombay by fre- 
quent acts of hostility. But the trade of Bombay continued 
to increase, notwithstanding, and in 1687 it was raised by 
the Company to the rank of a Regency, and made supreme 
over all their establishments in India. 

Bengal, which ultimately became the chief seat of the 
Company's power in India, and which gives its name to the 
head Presidency, was that in which the English traders 
latest acquired a settlement. Some commercial privileges 
in that province were first obtained by the English factora 

Q 2 
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in 1652, through the influence of some surgeons belonging 
to the English nation, who had rendered important services, 
in the exercise of their profession, at the court of the Mogul. 
In 1676, the English established a factory at the town of 
Hooghly (on the river of that name), which had been 
founded by the Portuguese above a century and a quarter 
previously, and of which that people had been the possessors 
during nearly a hundred years. Hooghly was the first 
place in which the English acquired a footing in this part 
of India. In 1687, owing to disagreements with the officers 
of Aurungzebe, the Mogul emperor, they were forced to 
abandon the settlement for a brief period, of only a 
few months duration. The English retained subsequent 
possession of the town imtil 1756, when, together with 
Calcutta and the Company's other possessions in the pro- 
vince, it was captured by Suraja Dowlah, the soubahdar 
of Bengal.* Clive recaptured both Calcutta and Hooghly 
early in the following year. 

The site of Calcutta — then including several native 
villages, one of which bore the name of Kallighattee (whence 
the word Calcutta is derived) — was granted to the English 
traders in 1698, in return for a present made to the Mogul 
sovereign. A fectory had already been established, eight 
years previously, at the village of Chuttanuttee, immediately 
adjacent to Kallighattee, and comprehended, like it, within 
this wide-spread circuit of the modem city.f The Company 
proceeded to fortify their new settlements, and erected Fort 
William, ou the left bank of the Hooghly — the name being 
given in compliment to the reigning sovereign of England. 
The settlements in Bengal were subordinate to Madras until 
1707, when Calcutta was made the seat of a separate 
Presid6ncy, It was not epdowed with superior rank over 

* This was the era of the ** Black Hole '* tragedy. Hooghly had been 
taken from the Portuguese hy the forces of Shah Jehan, after an ob* 
stinate resistance, in 1632. It thence became the royal port of Bengal 

t It is said that the attention of Mr. Job Chamock, the agent of tbe 
Company, had been drawn to the spot from the welcome shade which > 
large tree had afforded to himself and his party, as they sojourned tlien 
for a while on their way down the river. 
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the other Presidencies iintil 1773, when Warren Hastings 
was appointed the first governor-general of India. From 
that time downwards, the Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 
bay have been subordinate to Bengal. 

It had been as traders only that the English first went to the 
East, and their sole ambition had heen to acquire the right of es- 
tablishing factories in certain localities, for the purpose of carrying 
on their commerce. No vision of political power, however humhle — 
still less any dream of sovereignty over the splendid empire then 
in existence, and since become a portion of the British dominions — 
dazzled the views of the founders of the "English Company of 
merchants trading to the Eastern Seas." India was then a great 
and (at least to external appearance) a powerful empire, under 
the sovereign rule of the Great Mogul, who held his court at 
Delhi. When the English Company was first established the reign- 
ing Emperor of India was Akbar, who died in 1605, and was suc- 
ceeded by Jehanghir, who reigned till 1627. The latter monarch 
was succeeded by Shah Jehan, whose prosperous reign terminated in 
1666. Aurungzebe, the successor of Shah Jehan, reigned with glory 
until his death, in 1707. 

The authority of the Indian sovereigns, however, was comparatively 
weak in those provinces which were distant &om the central seat of. 
power. The vastness of the empire was a source of weakness to it. 
The various extensive provinces of which it was composed were 
ruled by viceroys (under the various titles of Soubahdar, Nizam, 
Nabob,* or Vizier), and these delegates were often virtually inde- 
pendent of the central authority. The vices of despotism, accom- 
panied by effeminate indulgence in the worst excesses, were multiplied 
in a thousand forms throughout the empire. Even during the 
reign of Aurungzebe, seemingly bo prosperous, decay had already 
made considerable progress, and after his death it proceeded at a 
speedier rate. 

The employment of military force was in the first instance forced 
upon the English traders in India by the necessities of self-pro- 
tection. A few soldiers, engaged as a garrison for each of their prin- 
cipal factories, long sufficed for the wants of the Company in this 
regard. It wae not until the first half of the 18th century drew to- 
wards its dose, that the English East India Company was anything 
more than a trading corporation. " Its territory consisted of a few 
square miles, for which rent was paid to the native governments. 

* Properly Nawauh. The term nabob became subsequently applied to 
Anglo-Indian residents in the East, who had become possessed of weakVv. 
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Its troops were scarcely nuinerons enongli to man the batteries of 
three or four ill-constructed forts, which had been erected for the 
protection of the warehouses." * The jealousies of a rival nation — 
the French — hastened the position of hostility which the English 
were ultimately driven to assume. The French had first opened a 
trade with India about the middle of the 17th century, and Pondi- 
cherry had been established as a French settlement in 1687. The 
contest between the French and English for power in India com- 
menced about sixty years later, when, on the breaking out of war 
between the two countries, in 1746, a French fleet sailed from 
Mauritius for the capture of Madras. The province of the Camatic 
thus became the theatre of the first great straggle for British power 
in the East^ and it was there that the genius of Clive — then holding 
the place of a writer in the Company*s factory at Fort St. David, in 
the neighbourhood of Madras — was first displayed. Clive* s earliest 
exploits were the capture, and subsequent defence, of Arcot (1751). 
Bengal shortly became the theatre of active warfare. The nabob of 
that province had dispossessed the English of Hooghly and Calcutta, 
and committed to the " Black Hole " the unfortunate prisoners who 
fell into his hands. This was in 1756. The battle of Plassey, 
fought by Clive in the summer of the following year (June 20, 
1757), was the first great step towards the acquisition of British 
power throughoat the vast continent of India. 



* Macaulay : Essay on Lord ClivOi 
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CHAPTER XH 

BATTLE-nELDS OF THE CIVIL WAR (1642 — 1651). 



The period of English history which comprehends the 
years 1642 — 1651 is one that requires the Map to be con- 
stantly spread before the student, if he would follow 
correctly the narrative of events. The contest between 
the King ggid the Parliament — the most important and 
memorable struggle which belongs to the annals of England 
— found its final issue in an appeal to arms, and nearly every 
part of the island became, in the course of the great civil 
war, the scene of active conflict, either on the open field of 
battle, or in connection with the numerous towns and 
fortified strongholds which were attacked by the forces of a 
besieger. 

The following list includes the more important battles and 
skirmishes in the open field which belong to the period now 
under consideration : — 



1642, 



11 



It 



11 



Edge Hill 
Brentford 
Tadcaster . „ 
Bradock Down 1643, 
Hopton Heath 
Grantham 
Stratton . 
Wakefield 
Cbalgrove 
Atherton Moor 
Xiansdown . 
Boundway Down 
Grainsborough . 
Newbuiy ^Ist) 



It 
» 
11 
11 
11 
11 
It 



Oct. 23 
Nov. 12 
Dec. 
Jan. 
March 
May 13 
May 16 
May 21 
June 18 
June 30 
July 6 
July 13 
July 31 
Sept. 20 



Winceby (Hom- 



1643, 



»» 



1644, 



castle) 
Alton . 
Nantwich 
Alresford 
Selby . 

Cropredy Bridge „ 
Marston Moor „ 
Newbury (2nd) „ 
Islip Bridge . 1645, 
Naseby . . „ 
Langport . „ 
Rowton Heath. „ 
Sherbum 



11 



11 



«« 



Oct. 11 
Dec. 1 
Jan. 25 
March 29 
April 11 
June 29 
July 2 
Oct. 2Y 
April 24 
June 14 
July 10 
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Tomngton . 1646, Feb. 19 
Stow . . „ March 22 



Kingston . 1648, July 6 

Preston. . „ Aug. 17 

Dunbar . 1650, Sept. 3 

Worcester . 1651, Sept. 3 



St Fagans . 1648, May 8 
Maidstone . „ June 1 

In the brief notices which follow, the chronological 
sequence is in a few instances departed from, in order 
to make some approach to Lirmony in the topographical 
arrangement, and thereby avoid tlie inconvenience involved 
in the rapid transition from one part of the Map to 
another. 



Edgehill — The Edge Hills, which give their name to 
the first conflict of any importance that belongs to this un- 
happy period, are a rising ground situated on the border 
line between the counties of Oxford and Warwick, lying 
along the south-eastern edge of the latter.* The range of 
high ground of which they form part exhibits a gentle and 
imdulating slope, rising with gradual ascent above the 
valley of the Warwickshire Avon, and forming a watershed 
between the affluents of that river and the streams that flow, 
in an eastwardly direction towards the basin of the Cherwell. 
Their extreme elevation above the sea is less than nine 
hundred feet. The plain .at their western base bore formerly 
the name of the Vale of the Red Horse: it was here that 
the battle was chiefly fought. 

The King had raised his standard at Nottingham, on August 25, 
and, after some delay, had marched westward towards Stafford and 
Shrewsbuiy. Leaving the latter place on October 20, he began to 
advance towards the metropolis. The Earl of Essex, who com- 
manded the army of the Parliament (stationed in the neighbourhood 
of Northampton at the time that the royal st^dard was first 
raised), after securing the towns of Coventry and Warwick, had 
taken possession of the city of Worcester, where he remained in- 
active for three weeks. When the King began to move from ShrewB- 
bury, he was in advance of Essex's army, which however followed 
closely on his rear, and on the evening of October 22, as the 



• See ante, p. 31. 
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Hoyalists halted at Edgehill, the PapKamentaiy army entered the 
little town of Kineton, in "Warwickshire, only three miles distant. 
On the following day (Sunday, October 23) the battle was fought, 
the contest commencing about 2 o*clock in the afternoon. 

The Parliamentary army occupied the plain at the foot of the 
hills, then known as the Vale of the Red Horse. The Royalists oc- 
cupied the rising ground above. The King was on the field in 
person. The conflict was indecisive in result, but the Parliament- 
arians remained in possession of the field of battle. The Royalists 
rested during the ensuing night on the high grounds above, but 
commenced a rapid retreat on the following morning. 



Brentford, Middlesex. — A skirmish in the neighbour- 
hood of Brentford occurred during the progress of nego- 
tiations for an accommodation between the opposing parties, 
about three weeks after the date of the battle of Edgehill. 

Brentford, a well-known market town, is situated on the 
north bank of the riyer Thames, on the line of the great 
western road from the metropolis, and at the point where 
the little stream of the Brent joins the Thames. It is from 
its position in reference to the former stream that the name 
of the town, which is of early origin, is derived.* Acton 
1b between two and three miles to the north-eastward of 
Brentford. 

While the King himself, after the fight at Edgehill, made a brief 
stay at Oxford, his army, under Prince Rupert, advanced towards 
London. The citizens, alarmed at his near approach, dug trenches 
and threw up ramparts round the metropolis. The ParHamentaiy 
leader, Essex, at length reached the neighbourhood of the capital, 
and quartered his army about Acton. While the negotiations be- 
tween the opposing parties were going on, an advanced detachment 
of the Royal army, headed by Prince Rupert, and followed by the 
main body of the Royal forces, under the King in person, attacked un- 
expectedly, and under cover of a dense November fog, a detachment 
of the Parliamentary forces stationed at Brentford. The troops of 
the Parliament — a regiment commanded by Colonel Hollis — made 
80 stout a resistance as to give time for other detachments of their 

* There was, however, a bridge over the Brent as early as the reign 
of Edward I., who granted a toll for its support. A battle was fought at 
Brentford in 1016, when the Danes were defeated with great slaughter by 
Edmund Ironsidas, who had pursued them thither from London. 
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army (under Hampden and Lord Brooke) to come to their aid, and 
completely barred any adrance on the part of the King's army, 
which then gave np the attack. This was on the evening of No- 
vember 12. All that night and the next day, bands of Londoners 
poured out towards Brentford, and by the morning of Sunday the 
14th the Parliamentaiy Greneral found himself at the head of an 
army of 24,000 men, drawn up in battle array upon Tumham Green. 
A battle between the opposing armies was imminent, but the 
opinions of Hampden and others who urged the attack of the 
Koyalist forces were over-ruled, and the King was allowed to retreat 
across the Thames, to Kingston, in Surrey. The winter prevented 
any renewal of active operations for a season. 



Bradock Down. — An engagement which took place upon 
Bradock Down, in the neighbourhood of Liskeard, Corn- 
wall, about the middle of January, 1643, was the earliest 
in date of nimierous contests in the west of England 
during the civil war. Bradock (or Broad Oak) Down 
is about five miles W. by S. of Liskeard. It belongs to 
the extensive tract of elevated down and moorland which 
stretches through the length of Cornwall, and filla up the 
whole interior of the county. 

"When the civil war waa on the point of breaking out, the train- 
bands of Cornwall, raised at the instance of the high shenjQT of the 
county, had rendered important service to the Royal cause, in the dis- 
persion of riotous assemblages of persons disaffected to the govern- 
ment. But their conditions of service forbade the pursnit of their 
advantage beyond the bounds of their own county, and the ad- 
herents of the Parliament possessed great strength in the adjoining 
county of Devon. Sir Kalph Hopton and others of the Cornish 
gentry thereupon raised a considerable force of horse and foot at 
their own expense, and commissions for the employment of these 
troops were granted by the King. 

The county of Cornwall was by these means secured to the Boyal 

cause, and during the early part of the winter of 1642-3 the 

Comishmen made incursions into the adjacent county, even to the 

walls of Plymouth and Exeter — both of which places were held ftr 

the Parliament. In Januaiy 1643, a body of Parliamentary fanes, 

gdthered in the western counties, and placed under the command of 

Buthen (a Scotchman'), advaneeSi mto Cornwall, crossing^the Tama' 

bjr a bridge thrown over t2[ie "met so. Tsc^ea ^i^^^ ^isdtash. The 
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Boyalists were by this sudden invasion compelled to retire to 
Bodmin, while the Parliamentary leader advanced as far as Lis- 
keard, within seven miles of that place. Both parties were desirous 
of a speedy encounter in the open field. Euthen chose his ground 
upon the east side of Bradock Down. The Eoyalist forces, under 
Sir Ralph Hopton, after a brief contest, beat their opponents off the 
ground, and put them to a complete rout, pursuing them as far as 
Saltash.* 



Stratton. — This locality, like that last mentioned, 
belongs to the south-western comer of England. Stratton 
is a small market town in the extreme north of Cornwall, 
about two miles distant from the sea, and three miles from 
the right bank of the river Tamar — there a stream of slender 
proportions. 

In the west, as elsewhere, a cessation of hostilities had occurred 
while the abortive proposals for accommodation were passing be- 
tween the King and the Parliament, in the spring of 1643. But the 
partisans of either side remained in arms after the encounter near 
Liskeard, and as the winter drew towards its dose several trifling 
skirmishes, attended with varying results, took place in Cornwall, 
chiefly along or near the Devonshire border. 

Towards the middle of May, the Earl of Stamford marched into 
Cornwall, by the north part, with a body of 1,400 horse and dra- 
goons, and 5,400 foot, bringing with him a train of ordnance, and a 
plentiful supply of victual and ammunition. The King's forces, 
fewer in number, and insufl&ciently supplied with provisions and 
other necessaries, were quartered at Launceston. The Earl's fol- 
lowers chose for their place of encampment the flat ground forming 
the top of a high hill, with steep ascents on every side, in the 
vicinity of Stratton — *♦ the only part of Cornwall (says Clarendon) 
eminently disaffected to the King's service." Thence they sent 
nearly the whole body of their horse and dragoons to Bodmin, with 
a view to surprise the high sheriff and other gentlemen of the 
county, and so prevent any accession of strength to the Royalibt 
forces in that part of the kingdom. This proceeding proved fatal to 
their own cause. The Boyalist leaders determined on the bold 
measure of assaulting the Parliamentary camp, in the absence of 
its horse, and in doing so gained a brilliant success.f 

• Clarendon : History of the Eebellion, book v\. 

t The contest began about 6 in the morning (May \G^, >>vft «a^«^\v^% 
force harJag stood in their arms all the preceding mgViU 'I\l<^'Bw:f1c^^»^» 
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Lansdown, near Bath Lansdown lies immediately north 

of the city of Bath, in the north-eastern angle of Somerset- 
shire. It forms the southward termination of the ooUtic 
range of the Cotswold hills, which stretch along the eastern 
side of the Severn valley, through the whole length of the 
county of Gloucester, finally sinking, with a rapid slope, 
towards the north bank of the river Avon, immediately 
below Bath.* The surface of Lansdown, like that of the 
Cotswold range throughout, forms a kind of undulating pla- 
teau-region, intersected by depressions or valleys. Its 
highest point is 813 feet above the level of the sea. It was 
on this tract of upland that a prolonged engagement, at- 
tended with no decisive advantage to either side, took place 
between the contending armies of the King and the Parlia- 
ment, on July 5th, 1643. 

Sir WilKam Waller, then the favonrite General of the Parliament, 
was stationed at Bath in the early part of the summer of 1643. 
The broken ifemains of the Parliamentary troops defeated at Strat- 
ton, with various bands raised in the counties of Devon and 
Somerset, had joined their numbers to the body of forces which he 
commanded — not, however, without the occurrence of several sharp 
skirmishes as they advanced, through the last-named county, to* 

charged in four divisions, up the respective sides of the hiJl upon which 
the Parliamentarians were stationed, a bodv of reserve being posted near 
at hand. ** In this manner (says Clarendon") the fight began ; the King's 
forces pressing, with their utmost vigour, those four ways up the hill, 
and the enemy's as obstinately defending their ground." The contest 
continued, with very doubtful success, till about 8 in the afternoon, 
when word was brought to the chief officers of the assailing force that 
their ammunition was almost consumed. Concealing the knowledge of 
this from their followers, the Koyalist officers determined to advance, 
sword in hand, without any farther expenditure of ammunition until they 
should have reached the summit of the hill, and thus be on a level wid^ 
the enemy. Seconded bravely by their men, they continued to force 
their way upward, in spite of a gallant resistance on the part of the fo^ 
whose leader (Major- General Chudleigh) was taken prisoner, and at 
length the four columns of the assailing party met upon one ground near 
the top of the hill. There they became masters of some of the enemy's 
cannon, by means of which the victory was made complete, thei Parba- 
mentary troops dispersing in all directions. Above three hundred of tbe 
Par7/amentarians fell in the straggle, and seventeen hundred were made 
pnsonera. The loss of tbe 'B.o\&\\«\.« v7«l% inconsiderable. The victoii 
rested that night and the next aay a\.^U^U.Q\ir— ClaT«Ml«*^\iook vii 
• See ante, p. 31. 
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wards Bath, closely followed by a considerable body of the King's 
forces, under Prince Maurice, the Earl of Caernarvon, and other 
noted leaders. The Royalist forces, after resting several days at 
Wells, advanced to Frome, and thence to Bradford, within four 
miles of Waller's quarters at Bath. Several skirmishes ensued, with 
various successes, and almost equal losses on either side. But the 
Hoyalists desired to bring about a general action, since they ex- 
perienced the difficulty of maintaining themselves in a country dis- 
affected to their cause, while the army of Waller had the advantage 
of being quartered in a good city, abundantly supplied with pro- 
visions. After some fruitless efforts to draw the enemy away from 
his advantage of ground, they at length advanced, with their whole 
force, to Marshfield, a small town lying five miles distant from 
Bath, to the north-eastward, as though their intention bad been to 
inarch towards Oxford, where the King then was, and so unite their 
forces to his. As they anticipated, the Parliamentary General de- 
termined to make an effort to hinder this junction : leaving Bath 
in his rear. Waller drew out his whole army to Lansdown, and en- 
gaged the Royalist forces. 

The Parliamentary leader possessed himself of Lansdown Hill on 
the morning of July 5, as soon as it was light, and raised breast- 
works there, planting them with cannon. His followers had therefore 
the advantage of ground, his horse and dragoons charging down the 
hill, upon the Royalist forces. The latter behaved gallantly, and 
regained the ground from which the first charge had driven 
them. The action lasted, with various alternations of fortime, 
the whole day, but at its close the Royalists had driven their 
enemy from his ground, and their whole remaining body, horse, 
foot, and cannon, rested on the stmimit of the hill ; the opposing 
forces retired in good order from the field, and during the night 
found a safe shelter in the city of Bath.* 



RouNDWAY Down. — The engagement which took place 
upon Roundway Down, eight days after the action of Lans- 
down, was a sequel to that contest. In it, a brilliant and 
decisive success was achieved by the Royalist arms. Round - 
way Down is an eminence near the town of Devizes, in 
Wiltshire. The town itself stands upon somewhat elevated 

* Clarendon, book vii. The numbers who had fallen were about eci^^ 
upon either side. Of the King's horse, out of two lYiOwsaxv^ >iXi«Xvi«^ 
upon the field in the moniingf Hot above six bundled Nvet^ a\. >iXi^ cV^«fc ^^ 
the day seen upon the biU'top. 
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ground, in the centre of the county, and nearly adjacent to 
the line of watershed between the respective basins of the 
Salisbury and Bristol Avons. It is overlooked, however, by 
higher elevations on every side but the east. Roundway 
Down, one of the most conspicuous of these neighbouring 
heights, is about a mile and a half distant from the to^vn, 
in the direction of north by east. 

After the action of Lansdown, the Royalist troops had determined 
to join the King at Oxford, and set out on their march thither, by 
the road from Marshfield, through Chippenham. The Parliamentaiy 
General, with his forces recruited from the adjacent district, marched 
from Bath in the same direction, and came up with them at or ne^ 
Chippenham, where the Royalist commanders offered to give Lim 
battle. But Waller disliked the ground, as not being well suited 
for the action of his horse. . The Royalists thereupon advanced 
along the road towards Devizes, into which place (with some 
skirmishing on the way between their own rear and the advanced 
parties of the enemy) they succeeded in throwing themselves. The 
force of "Waller, considerably augmented from the surrounding 
district, on every side completely hemmed in the Royalists, and 
the Parliamentaiy G-eneral seems to have made sure of their speedy 
surrender. 

But the Royalist leaders adopted a bold measure. The Marquis 
of Hertford and Prince Maurice, leaving their in&ntry in the town, 
but accompanied by all their horse, succeeded, under cover of night, 
in passing beyond reach of the Parliamentary army, and rode to 
Oxford, which was little more than forty miles off) and where 
the King then lay. Meanwhile "Waller drew his forces closely round 
Devizes, which was open, without any fortification or defence, and 
barred every avenue from it. Then, planting a battery on a neigh- 
bouring hill, he poured in shot, but was repulsed in every effort which 
he made to enter it. The valour of the besieged Royalists prolonged 
the defence of the place, and gave time for the movements of their 
leaders. Directiy the Marquis and Prince Maurice had reached 
Oxford, it was determined to despatch a body of fifteen hundred 
horse, under Lord "Wilmot, to the relief of the beleaguered town. 
This was on the Monday morning, and on the following "Wednesday 
about noon "Wilmot appeared, with his horse, upon the plain within 
two miles of Devizes. Prince Maurice had returned with him, but 
only 83 a volunteer, leaving the sole command to "Wilmot The 
Parliamentary General, on^ii^^Waa tc^sJo. eaemy close at hand, 
drew out his forces upon "RoTiii^via.^ liQvt^ '^"^^>a;«^\i$sisfl8D 
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the town and the troops under Wilmoti and there the battle 
took place.* 



Chalgrove. — The skirmish upon Chalgrove field pre- 
ceded by a few weeks the battles of Lansdown and Eoundway 
Down.f It was at Chalgrove that John Hampden received 
his death-wound. This circmnstance alone gives importance 
to the skirmish which occurred there, on the morning of 
Sunday the 18th of June, 1643. The spot where Hampden 
shed his life-blood in the cause of his country's freedom 
should be classic ground to Englishmen of the latest gene- 
ration. 

. Chalgrove is a village in Oxfordshire, lying nearly ten 
miles distant from the city of Oxford, in a direction of south- 
east. The road thither from Oxford crosses the river Thame 
at Chiselhampton. Between three and four miles beyond 
Chalgrove, in the same direction, is the little town of 
Watlington, lying close to the western foot of the Chiltem 
Hills. The town of Thame, on the immediate border of the 
county (and divided from Buckinghamshire by the stream 
of the Thame, after that river" has watered the fertile vale 
of Aylesbury), is distant a little more tlian seven miles 
in the direction of N.E. from Chalgrove, and nine miles 
from the village of Chiselhampton, on the Thame. It is 
necessary to note these localities carefully on the Map, in 
order to understand the circumstances under which the en- 
counter at Chalgrove took place. 

In the month of June, 1643, the King was stationed at Oxford. 
The head-quarters of the Parliamentary army, under the Earl of 
Essex, were at Thame. Prince Rupert, receiving intelligence from 
Colonel Urrey, a deserter from the ParUamentary side, that two 

• Waller was confident of victory, and paid the usual penalty of over- 
weening assarance. His hoffle, though bravely led and fighting bravely, 
were broken in the first charge. The foot stood firm for a time, but 
were obliged to give way when the Royalists, becoming masters of their 
enemies' cannon, turned their own guns upon them. A complete rout of 
the defeated Parliamentarians ensued. Waller, with a small lt«\xv ^1 
followers, escaped into Bristol, carrying the newB of \m o>ny^ ^\«a&\»t.— • 
Clnrtndim^ book viij. 

t See list, in p, 231. 
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outlying regimenta of the Earl's forces, quartered at Wycombe, lay in 
such a manner as to expose them to attack, determined to beat up 
the Parliamentary quarters. His troopers were called together, by 
sound of trumpet, on the afternoon of Saturday, June 17, and issued 
from the streets of Oxford by Magdalen Bridge. They numbered 
two thousand men. Eupert advanced along the road towards 
Wycombe, crossing the Thame by Chiselhampton Bridge,* and 
thence proceeding, under cover of the summer night, towards tlie 
woodland tract of country within which the villages of Stokeu- 
church, Chinnor, and Lewknor, with the neighbouring hamlet of 
Postcombe, are situated. To the northward of this line of march, 
and but a short distance off, lay Thame, the head-quarters of the 
Parliiamentary General : to the southward, equally near, was Wat- 
lington, where Hampden (who had but the day before vainly urged 
the Earl of Essex to strengthen his line by calling in his detached 
and outlying picquets) had slept on the night of Rupert's sudden 
march. As the Prince proceeded on his returning march to 
Oxford, laden with prisoners and booty, Hampden determined to 
intercept him, and joined (as a volunteer, for his own regiment 
consisted of foot) a troop of horse belonging to Captain Sheffield, 
together with some of the dragoons of Major Gunter's regiment, 
for the purpose. He had already, on receiving intelligence of 
Rupert's night-march, despatched a messenger to Essex, urging 
the importance of his sending a detachment to intercept the re* 
turning Royalists at Chiselhampton Bridge, where they must neces- 
sarily recross the river Thame. But the advice of Hampden 
was disregarded by the tardy Essex, and the soldiers of the Pa^ 
liament looked in vain for the expected column of Essex's force 
while they charged tlae advancing squadron of Rupert, whose 
advance they sought to delay, in order to give time for the move- 
ment which Hampden had recommended. A sharp encounter took 
place upon ChaJgrove Field, among the standing corn. The Par- 

* The details of Rupert's unexpected movement, derived from a co- 
temporary source, are given in Lord Nugent's " Memorials of Hampden " 
(Loudon,' 1832) ; also, less fully, in the Pict HisL^of England, and else- 
where. But the looseness witn which the facts of topography are too 
often treated is strikingly shown in the circumstance that all the narra- 
tions describe the Prince as having crossed the CherweU at Chiselhampton 
Bridge. Chiselhampton, as any correct Map will show, is on the Thame, 
and is six miles distant from the nearest point of the CherwelL 

The tract of country within which Rupert's sudden raid had bera ez- 

ecuted was one well luiown to Hampden, and near which great part of 

hia life had been passed. 1\. \& VciUTsecled (says the anther of tlM 

•* Memorials "), in tne uppet i^ax\»,V\\.\v^wAftWi.^^^i^ chalky hoUom* 

and ia the valest with brooka an^ ^t«KQ.\asi«». 
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liamentary troop of horse was thrown into some confusion, and their 
commander, Major Gunter, was slain. J^ampden rode up to sup- 
port and rally the disordered troop, and, putting himself at the head 
of a squadron, charged Kupert's right. While spurring up to the 
Royalists, he was struck in the shoulder by two carbine balls. The 
reins fell from his disabled arm, and, with his body bending in pain 
over his horse's neck, he was seen to ride off the field. The troops 
of his party fell into disorder, and the Prince got safely back to 
Oxford with his booty.* 



Tadcaster, Yorkshire. — Tadcaster,,a small and well- 
built town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, lies within the 
fertile valley of the Wharfe, chiefly npon the south bank of 
the river, and nine miles S.W. of the city of York. It is a 
place of ancient origin, and represents tiie Calcaria of the 
Roman Itineraries. A sharp engagement occurred, close 
beside the town, soon after the outbreak of the Civil War, 
early in the December of 1 642. This was first in point of 
numerous contests in the field that took place in the north 
of England during that unhappy period. 

Lord Fairfax, who had been appointed to the chief command of 
the forces levied by the Parliament in the northern counties, had 
fixed his head-quarters at Tadcaster. He was attacked there by the 
Earl of Newcastle, who commanded the King's levies. The fight 
began about 11 o'clock in the morning, and lasted until 4 in 
the evening, with somewhat indecisive results. In the end, the 
Royalists retired firom the town, which, however, the Parliament- 
arians abandoned a day or two after, ftilling back upon 8elby and 
Cawood.t 



H6PT0N Heath, kuar Stafford. — Hopton Heath is an 
ppen tract of ground in the central part of Staflfordshire, 

* Hampden reached the General's quarters at Thame, where, after 
six days of intense suffering, he breathed his last. He was buried, a 
few days later, in the parish church of Hampden (a village lylne about 
three miles to the east of the town of Princes Risborough, and twice 
that distance to the northward of Wycombe) in Buckinghamshire. 

t Roshworth : Historical Collections, part iii. vol. ii. p. 91. — A battle 
had been fought on Bramham Moor, near Tadcaster, above two centuries 
before (in 1408), during the reign of Henry IV., on which occa&\«a ^^ 
bodv of insurgents under the Earl of NorthumbeT\and ytw^ ^t^eaXft^Xarj 
the 'Sheriff of Torkshii^ Sir Thomas Rokeby, tYie ^axV \amvM \^vc^ 
slain in the BgbL 
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midway between the rivers Trent and Sow, and about two 
miles distant from the town of Stafford, to the north-east- 
ward. A sharp but indecisive conflict took place here upon 
a Sunday afternoon, about the middle of March, 1643. 

The town of Stafford Was at the time held by the BoyalistSw The 
Parliamentaiy cause was, however, generally predominant in that 
part of the kingdom. A ParHamentaiy force had just succeeded in 
reducing Lichfield, and its leader proceeded thence to besiege the 
Royalists in Stafford. The Earl of Northampton, with a body of 
Royalist troops, threw himself into the town. The Parliamentaiy 
General, Sir John Gell, retiring for a while on the EarFs advance, 
strengthened his forces by junction with a body of troops under the 
command of Sir William Brereton, who commanded the Parlia- 
mentary garrison at Nantwich, an important station. He then 
moved back towards Stafford, in expectation that the Earl of North- 
ampton would encounter him without the walls of the town, as 
proved to be the case. The contest took ^^ace on Hupton Heath (or 
Salt Heath, as it was also called). After nightfall, the ground was 
found too full of coal-pits and dangerous holes for the Royalists to 
pursue the advantage they appear to have gained, and when mem- 
ing dawned their foe had disappeared.* 



Grantham. — The market town of Grantham, in Lin- 
colnshire, is a well-known locality. It stands in the south- 
western part of the connty, beside the right bank of the 
river Witham, about 13 miles below the source of that 
stream, and 22 miles distant, in the direction of jS. by W., 
from the city of Lincoln. The line of the ancient Ermine 
Street, a Roman road, passes a short distance to the 
eastward of the town. Newark-upon-Trent, in the neigh- 
bouring shire of Nottingham, is 13 miles N.W. of Gran-» 
tham. No vestige of tradition indicates the precise locality 
of the sharp skirmish which took place in the vicinity of 
Grantham, between the Royalists and Parliamentarians 
(the latter imder the command of Cromwell), on the 

*' The Royalist leader was killed on the field — a loss to his party (sty* 
Chiremlon), which more Ihau counterbalanced the advantages in otiitr 
reaitects gained by bis foWowera. ^eft CloreMlos^Mok vi. Also Basil' 
worth, part iii. vol. IL p. 152. 
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evening of May 13, 1643, but it must have been about 
two miles out of the town, on the Newark road.* 



Wakefield. — The town of Wakefield stands on the left 
bank of the river Calder, in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
25 miles S.W. of the city of York. It has been already 
noticed in connection with an important battle fought in its 
vicinity, during the Wars of the Rosesif An action which 
took place there on the 21st May, 1643, and in which a 
decisive advantage was gained on the side of the Parliament, 
was fought close beside the town, which afterwards surren- 
dered to the. Parliamentary General. 

The action at Wakefield was one of the many services rendered by 
the Fairfaxes to the Parliamentary cause. The Royalist forces, con- 
sisting of seven troops of horse and six foot regiments, were in pos- 
session of the town, when it was attacked by the Parliamentarians. 
The town surrendered, and with it General Goring, the Royalist 
leader, and 1,500 prisoners.^ 



Atherton Moor, Lancashire. — This locality is witili 
difficulty recognised on the modem maps. Atherton is in 
the present day a populous manufacturing village (or cha- 
pelry) situated about two miles N.N.E. of the town of 
Iicigh, in the southern division of Lancashire. It lies about 
10 miles distant, in the direction of N.N. W., from Manches- 
ter, and less than half that distance to the south-westward 
of Bolton. The present industry of the district is almost 

• Carlyle: letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, vol. i. p. 119. 
This was the first important occasion on which the services of Cromwell 
urere conspicaonsly displayed upon the field of battle. He bad for some 
time commanded a formidable body of horse, serving in the eastern 
coanties, in connection with the association formed there on behalf of the 
Parliament. Cromwell had unsaccessfully assaulted the town of Newark, 
occupied by a considerable Royalist garrifton. It was immediately after 
this attempt that the fight near Grantham took place. Grantham was 
also held by the Royalists. The King's troops came out of the town, 
numbering one and twenty colours of horse, and three or four of dragoons. 
Cromweirs men were only twelve troops, but their valour Mi'ik. ^vsKv^Wkfe 
enabled them to achieve a brilliant victory. 

t See ante, p. 171. 

i Bushworth: Historical Collections, part xu. voV. VL 

b2 
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exclusively devoted to the cotton-manufacture : coal-pita 
and factories are the chief objects that chiefly meet the eye 
of the observer, as he scans the surface of the surrounding 
moors. 

The moors about Atherton were the scene of a severe 
defeat sustained by the Parliamentary forces, under Lord 
Fairfax, at the hands of the Royalists, commanded by the 
Earl of Newcastle, upon the last day of June, 1643.* 

Gainsborough. — The town of Gainsborough, in Lincoln- 
shire, stands on the right bank of the river Trent, which 
there divides the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. It 
is a place of early origin, and was of considerable importance 
as a port in Saxon times, the Trent being navigable foy ships 
of considerable tonnage up to the town.f 

The vicinity of Gainsborough was the scene of an impor- 
tant skirmish between, the Parliamentary troops, imder 
Cromwell, and a body of Royalists, headed by General 
Cavendish (cousin of the Earl of Newcastle), on the last 
day of July, 1643. The action was fought about two 
miles south of the town, on the road to North Scarle, " upon 
an expanse of upland, of no great height, but sandy, covered 
with furze, and full of rabbit-holes." J 

* This result formed a striking exception to the general career of 
^ood fortune which attended the Parliamentary cause in the north of 
li^ngland. 

t It was at Gainsborough that the Danish king, Swejn, died suddenly 
(stabbed, some writers say, by an unknown hand) when on the point of 
re-embarking with his fleet, anchored in the neig|ibouring river. The 
site of the Roman Segelocum is at Littleborough, also on the Trent, four 
miles soath of Gainsborough, and on the direct Une <tf Roman road between 
Lindum (Lincoln) and Danum (Doncaster). 

X The ground is now much altered, bat a lasting memorial of the figbt 
is found m the names of Redcoats Field and Graves Field, which, with 
that of Cavendish's Bog, are still preserved. (Carlyle: Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell.) 

Gainsborough was besieged by the Royalists. Cromwell sought to raise 
the siege. He had just taken by assault Burleigh House, in Bnt- 
^andshire (near Oakham), and thence, marching through Grantham, and 
by way of North Scarle — a village lying 14 miles S. of Gains- 
bbrough, and just within the Lincolnshire border — advanced towards 
Gainsborough for the purpose. The Royalist General, Cavendish, was slain 
in the action that ensued. Cromwell, however, was obliged to retire before 
the superior force of the Earl of Newcastle, and GaiosboiDugh fell a feir 
days itftar into the hands of the ^o^sdiats. 
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WiNCEBT (Horncastle). — Wincebj, a small upland 
village, easily recognised on the map of Lincolnshire, is 
situated on the Wolds, between four and five miles eastward 
of the town of Horncastle. The last-named place lies 17 
miles distant from the city of Lincoln, in the direction of E. 
by S. An action of considerable importance took place at 
Winceby, upon October 11, 1643, in which the Parlia- 
mentary forces, led by Cromwell, and seconded by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, gained a brilliant victory.* 



Newbury. — Two important battles, with an interval of 
rather more than a year between their dates, took place in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Newbury, during the 
Civil War. The earlier of the two, September 20, 1643, 
was fought within less than a mile of the town, upon its 
western side. 

Newbury, a town of ancient origin,| is situated on the 
right or southern bank of the river Kennet, in the county 
of Berks. It chiefly derives importance, in the present day, 
from its extensive market for com and other agricultural 
produce. The manufacture of woollen goods which it once 
possessed has long ceased to exist. 

* Horncastle itself lies at the western foot of the Lincolnshire Wolds. 
In the Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (vol. i., p. 142), Winceby 
is wrongly described as being to the toestf instead of the east, of Horn- 
castle. **The confused memory of thiff fight,'' says Mr. Oarlyle, **is still 
fresh there : the lane along which the chase went bears ever since the 
name of Slash Lane." 

The fieht at Winceby was one of Cromwell's most brilliant exploits in 
the field. Cromwell was in imminent personal danger. His horse 
was killed ander him at the first charge, and fell upon his rider : as he rose 
from the groand, he was knocked down by a blow from .one of the enemy, 
bat ** recovered a poor horse in a soldier's hands, and bravely mounted 
himself again." The contest was short and decisive. The Royalist troops, 
unable to resist the charee of Cromwell's dragoons, were driven back 
upon their own body, and threw them into disorder ; the enemy was 
routed in less than half an hour. The pursuit was continued to the town 
of Horncastle or beyond, and above a hundred of the Royalists were found 
drowned in the ditches and quagmires by the way. 

f The site of the Homan Qtation of SpiruBt on the opposite side of the 
riven is closely adjacent From this proximity, the name of Newbory 
(Le. Kew-byng, or borough) is supposed to have originated. 
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The oecaaion of the first battle of Newbmy vas the return march of 
the Parliameiitazj GeneraL the Earl of Essex, to London, after his re- 
lief of Gloucester, during tne time of its siege by the King. Esspjl, 
advancing from the metropolis, had succeeded in throwing supplies 
into the besieged dtj, and, after a stay of three days, set out on his 
return. At the beginning of this return march, Essex was in ad- 
Tance of the King^s forces. But the Boyalist horse, under Kupert, 
harassed his rear, and gained some advantage in the course of his 
passage through the enclosed parts of Wiltshire. The Earl took up 
his quarters, during a brief delay, at Hungerford. Meanwhile the 
King's main body of foot^ with his train, hastening up, joined the 
horse under Bupert, and got in advance of the Parliamentaiy 
General, so that when the Earl advanced from Hungerford, on the 
road to Newbury, he found, upon getting within two miles of that 
town, that it was in possession of the Boyalist army. It was neces- 
sary for the Earl to dislodge the King's forces, in order that he 
might continue his march. The contest lasted a whole day, without 
decisive advantage on either side. The Bang's army drew off 
during the night, and the Parliamentary General was able to enter 
Newbury, unmolested, on the following morning, thence to pursue 
his march towards London.*^ 

The second battle of Newbury occurred on Sunday, 
October 27, 1644, and was the last important action belong- 
ing to the campaign of that year. The operations of the 
battle, with those of the desultory skirmishing which had 
occurred during the two preceding days, ranged over a con- 
siderable tract of ground, lying immediately to the north of 
the town of Newbury, between the village of Shaw, to the 
eastward, and that of Speen, in a westerly direction. 

The opposing armies were for the second time brought into con- 
flict at Newbury in the course of the King's return march from the 
west of England to his winter quarters at Oxfordf The King, with 

* The battle of Newbury was the last contest of any importance in the 
Open field during the year 1643. It was in this first battle of Newboiy 
that Lord Falkland was killed. The firm stand made by the ParUaroeo- 
tary foot — consisting principally of the London train-bands, composed 
of apprentices, artizans, and shop-keepers — saved their cause. Rupert's 
horse found it impossible to make an}' impression upon the immovable 
barrier which these pikes presented. Clarendon : book viL Also Rvsob, 
cbap, IvL 

f After the important aAvaxA^i^^ft cwxv^ w« ^^ 'ParliameatiiT 
General, Essex* who had aWon^\JMaa«a \» \ife ^vys^^K^VsL^^ncua <i 
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the chief part of his army, was quartered in Newbury, when the 
Parliamentary forces, consisting of the combined divisions of Waller 
and Middleton, with the troops of Manchester and Cromwell, drawn 
for the purpose from the eastern counties, and under the supreme 
command of the Earl of Manchester, resolved to attack him there.. 
The action lasted the whole day, without any decisive issue. During 
the night, the King drew off his forces, leaving his enemies in pos- 
session of the ground, and of the town of Newbury. The Koyalist 
ammunition and baggage were first removed to Donnington Castle, 
in the neighbourhood — about a mile and a half to the N.W. of New- 
bury, and beside the little stream of the Lamboume, which joins the 
Kennet below Newbury.* The King's troops then took the road to- 
wards Wallingford. 

Twelve days after the battle, the Koyalist army, reinforced by the 
junction of several fresh detachments, returned to the neighbourhood 
of Newbury, and were suffered, unmolested, to withdraw the am- 
munition whieh they had left at Donnington on the night of the 
engagement. 



Alton. — The town (or "great village" as Clarendon 
styles it) of Alton is situated in the eastern part of Hamp- 
shire, near the source of the river Wey, and amongst the 
picturesque chalk hills which belong to that district of 
England. It was the scene, early in the winter of 1643-4, 
of a sharp action, in which the Parliamentary General, 
Waller, surprised and routed a body of Royalist troops who 
-were quartered there. The engagement took place on the 
hill behind the present national school of the town, and the 
door of the parish church, in which some of the defeated 
troops took refuge, still bears marks of the shots of the 
assailants.'l' 

The head-quarters of the Parliamentary General were at Famham, 
in the neighbouring county of Surrey, when, learning that a detach- 
ment of the Koyalist troops, belonging to the forces commanded by 

Cornwall, in the neighbourhood of the town of Lostwithiel, between the 
river Fowey and the sea, where his foot had been compelled to surrender 
at discretion — the horse cutting their way through the enemy under 
cover of a fog, while Essex himself escaped by sea to Plymouth. 

* Donnington Castle had been for some time unftuec«s£>ii\)\\Y\y^\^<^V3 
the Parliamentarians, who had raised the ^ege on tVi^lLiiv^^ «:^^xq«i>^ 

t Art Alton: Imperial CycJopiedia of Goograplky. 
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Lord Hopton, who was then quartered at "Winchester, lay in fancied 
security at Alton, he surprised them by a sudden night march. The 
Boyalist horse, on alarm of Waller's approach, made a timely retreat 
to Winchester ; but a regiment of foot, five hundred strong, were 
compelled to surrender, after a stout resistance.*^ 



Alresford. — The town of Alresford — a place which 
was formerly of more consideration than belongs to it in 
the present day — is situated on the stream of the Itchen, 
not fer below its source, and between six and seven miles to 
the E. by N. of Winchester. An action was fought in its 
neighbourhood, between Alresford and the village of Cher- 
ington or Cheriton (situated two miles S. of the town, on the 
road to Bishop's Waltham), early in the spring of 1644. 
The Parliamentary General gaiaedi, on this occasion, another 
advantage over the Royalist forces. 

The head-qi;arters of Waller were still at Famham, and those of 
Lord Hopton, the Boyalist commander, at Winchester. The latter 
was desirous of retrieving the loss sustained at Alton. Botli generals 
advancing, their respective forces met at Alresford. As evening ap- 
proached, the BoyaUsts withdrew from the field.t 



Cropredy Bridge. — Cropredy is a village in the extreme 
north of Oxfordshire, situated on the left bank of the river 
Cherwell, about four miles N. of Banbury. A bridge over 
the Cherwell connects CJropredy with the meadows on the east 
bank of the river ; in these meadows a sharp encounter took 
place on the morning of June 29, 1644, between the 
King's troops and the Parliamentary army under Waller, the 
Royalists gaining some advantage over their opponents. 

The fight at Cropredy Bridge can only be understood by referenoe 
to the movements made during the few weeks immediately preced- 
ing its occurrence. At the end of May 1644, the King lay at 
Oxford (where he had passed the winter) exposed to imminent peril 
of being shut in between the two armies of the Parliament, under 

* Clarendon : bk. vUi. 

f C/arendon : bk. viii.— Huts» Qi\iav« \x.Vt^.^ viSss^ \a this oooteit 
nnderthe name of Cheringtoiu 
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the respective command of the Earl of Essex and Sir William 
Waller, then making close approach to the city from opposite sides. 
Essex, from the eastward, threatened to pass the Cherwell, while 
Waller's forces were close to the right bank of the Isis, only a few 
miles above the city. The King adopted the resolution of stealing 
out of Oxford, on the night of June 3, with a part of such forces as 
he then possessed (leaving the remainder of his army to defend the 
city, in case of siege), and marched to the north-westward, towards 
Evesham and Worcester. A feigned movement, made in an opposite 
direction, deceived the Parliamentary Generals as to his intention. 
Both Essex and Waller had advanced some distance in pursuit, when 
the former, finding the King already too far ahead, abandoned the 
further pursuit to Waller, resolving himself to advance into the 
west of England, in order to relieve the town of Lyme Begis (where 
Blake had for some time been making heroic defence against Prince 
Maurice and his Royalist followers), and to reduce that part of the 
country in generaL 

Then followed a close pursuit by Waller of the retreating King, 
who advanced to Worcester, and stayed there some days. From 
Worcester the King made a feigned movement northward, by which 
he deceived Waller into the belief that he meant to pursue his course 
to Shrewsbury, with a view to joining the Royalist army in the 
north. The artifice led Waller to advance with all speed northward 
in the direction which he imagined the King' intended to take, while 
the unhappy monarch — glad to have eluded his pursuer for a time 
— hastened southward again (by way of Evesham, where he broke 
the bridge over the Avon, leaving that river between himself and his 
foes) towards Oxford, in order to unite his forces to the rest of his 
army, which he directed to meet him at Witney. This jimction was 
effected, and on June 20, within seventeen days of his leaving Ox- 
ford under such unpropitious circumstances, the King was again at 
the head of a respectable force, and in a condition to meet, instead of 
avoiding, a hostile army. 

The Royal army now consisted of 6,500 foot, and nearly 4,000 
horse, with a good train of artillery ; and with this force the King 
inarched to Buckingham, where he stayed some days, imdecided as 
to lii9 further movements. Waller, meanwhile, had drawn some re- 
inforcements out of Warwickshire, and was again in pursuit of the 
Koyalist army. The King, no longer under the necessity of avoid- 
ing the encoTinter, turned back, through Brackley, towards Banbury, 
near which latter town the army of the Parliamentary General was 
now stationed. On the afternoon before June 29, the axT&i^;^ <^Tsi^\tv 
Tiew of one another, the river Cherwell flowing "betweca. ^eia.. ^^^^^ 
King iay that night in the field, half a mile to t\ie e«fit oi ^«s^^ssrj" 
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He was desirous of drawing Waller from the post of advantage 
which the Parliamentarian force occupied, and with that view mored 
to the northward, along the east bank of the Cherwell, while Waller 
followed his movements from the opposite bank. The King endea- 
voured to secure Cropredy bridge, but a strong det-achment of the 
Parliamentary army forced this passage, and advanced into the 
fields on its eastern side, while another detachment crossed the 
Cherwell by a ford a mile below the bridge, and co-operated in the 
movement. The van of the King's army was already too far ad- 
vanced to take part in the skirmish which ensued, but the rear- 
brigade of the Royalist horse, under the Earl of Cleveland, met the 
enemy's attack with a gallant resistance, and, with trifling loss on 
their own side, compelled the assailants to make a disorderly retreat. 
The Parliamentarians lost many both of their horse and foot, with 
some of their artillery. The Eoyalists pursued them as far as the 
bridge, but failed in the attempt to cross it, the Parliamentaiy 
Creneral guarding successfully the passage of the river. It was not 
until night that the combatants separated. The two armies after- 
wards again drew up on the opposite banks of the Cherwell, and 
remained in that posture for the space of two days, when they 
finally moved off in opposite directions. The Parliamentary General 
advanced into the midland counties, in order to recruit his weakened 
forces, while the King moved to the westward.*^ 

The battle of Marston Moor (July 2) was fought three 
days after the King's success at Cropredy bridge. It had 
been preceded by several other actions in the northern 
parts of England. 



Nantwich. — The town of Nantwich, well known in 
connection with its saIt-works,| lies in the southern part 
of Cheshire, upon the right bank of the river Weaver. 
About a mile distant from Nantwich, in the direction of 

•^ The fight at Cropredv Bridge, generally passed over with dight 
notice by historians, was of considerable importance in reference to the 
farther operations of the campaign of 1644. It relieved the King from all 
fear on account of Waller's army, and enabled him to follow the Bail of 
Essex into the south-western counties, where he finally compelled the 
surrender of the chief part of Essex^s army. The account of the actios 
ut Cropredy is derived from Clarendon, bk. viii. 

f These were formeT\y luucVi mow considerable than at present Thi 
chief supply of salt vrithin tVv\a Aialntl '\% tvq^ ^%xWed from Northwidv 
alBo on tiie Weaver, aeveraX mWea\ov««,t ^^y«'(i\^&^^>s«^ 
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N.W., is the village of Acton. Several miles farther north, 
within the central part of the county, is Delamere Forest, 
an extensive wooded tract. Fairfax gained a brilliant 
victory over the Royalists, near Nantwich, early in 1644, 

In the winter of 1643-4, all Cheshire, with the exception of the 
town of Nantwich, was in the hands of the Royalists. Nantwich, 
strongly garrisoned by the adherents of the Parliament, was besieged 
by a Royalist force, under the Lord Byron. Sir Thomas Fairfax 
determined to relieve the place. Carrying with him a good body 
of horse out of Yorkshire, and recruited at Mancihester by the 
junction of some other forces with his own, he advanced into 
Cheshire. His first encounter was with an outlying party of 
Royalists in the forest of Delamere. Six miles further on, another 
skirmish occurred, and then, two miles onward, in the neighbour- 
hood of Acton, the chief action ensued. A sudden thaw, which 
occasioned the rise of a little stream that divided the besieging force, 
aided the movements of the Parliamentary General, whose victory 
was complete. The Royalist leader, with such of his followers as 
escaped from the field, retired to the city of Chester.* 



Selbt.— The town of Selby, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, lies on the right bank of the river Ouse, 14 
miles S. by E. of the city of York. It had formerly con- 
siderable shipping trade, but this has materially declined of 
late years. Selby was of importance in Saxon and early 
Norman times, and possessed an abbey (portions of which 
are included within its principal church) founded by William 
the Conqueror, whose third son, afterwards Henry I., was 
bom there in 1068. 

A sharp action between the Parliamentarian and Royalist followers 
occurred at Selby, in the spring of 1644. Sir Thomas Fairfax, the 
Parliamentary General, defeated on this occasion the considerable 
detachment of Royalist troops under Colonel Bellasis, who was 
taken prisoner. The defeated Royalists fled, some towards Cawood, 
0Oin6 towards Pontefract, and the rest towards York.t 

* Clarendon : bk. viii. Rushworth : part iil vol. ii. 

f Clarendon : bk. viii. Rushworth : part in. vol. ii. Clarendon npenki 
of the fight at Selby as of prior occurrence to the engageux^tvV. «X ^wox- 
wicb. The exact date of the first-named event, Viovi^n«c (^K^riX W^^Sa 
derived firom Btubwortb. 
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Marston Moor. — The village of Long Marston lies at a 
distance of five miles to the S. W. of York, about midway 
between that city and the town of Wetherbj (on the 
Wharfe), and about as far to the northward of Tadcaster. 
It was on the adjoining heath or moor that the Kojaligt 
cause received the most severe blow it had up to that 
time encountered, in the engagement fought upon July 2, 
1644* 

Early in the snmmer of 1644, a Parliamentary force, nnder Lord 
Fairfax, aided by the Scotch army, under the command of the Earl 
of Leven, had sat down before the city of York. The troops that 
had been raised in the eastern comities, under the £arl of Man- 
chester and Cromwell, were ordered northward, to co-operate in the 
siege. York was thus completely invested. Prince Rupert, reso- 
lute to raise the siege, advanced through Cheshire and Lancashire 
to the relief of the beleaguered city, and, uniting his division to the 
force under the Earl of Newcastle, raised the Eoyalist army in the 
north to upwards of 20,000 men. The besieging force was com- 
pelled to fall back in the presence of so powerful an army, and the 
Parliamentary Generals drew up their followers in battle array, upon 
Marston Moor, on the last day of June. Eupert was thus enabled, 
unmolested, to throw the necessary succour, in troops and provisions, 
into York. He then determined, in opposition to the wishes of 
Newcastle, to give battle to the Parliamentary army, which, mean- 
while, had begun on the morning of July 2 to move off the moor, 
in the direction of Tadcaster. While engaged in this movement, 
word was brought to the Parliamentary leaders that the Prince had 
already commenced an attack upon tiieir rear. The whole army 
immediately faced about, and prepared for the encounter. Some 
preliminary firing, from the artillery upon either side, took place 
between the hours of three and five in the afternoon, when 
a pause ensued, each army expecting the other to begin the at- 
tack. It was not until seven in the evening that the battle really 
began.t 

* The battle of Marston Moor occurred at the time that the King and 
Sir William Waller were facing cue another on the opposite banks of the 
Cherwell, and three days after the fight at Cropredy Bridge. 

t Hume, chap. Ivii. ; Clarendon, bk. viii. ; Pictorial History of Englasdi 

bk. vii Above two hundred years after the date of the battle of MarRtoo 

Moor, the burial pits of the slain were inadvertently disturbed, in tbe 

course of some works unAftxlakea. fet VVl^^ purpose of draicage. Tbe 

bodies were mostly found «.\)0u\. 'towx <^\. \i«\w» ^^ vso^^ra^ twenty * 

fi\v-;ind twenty of lV\em togeO;iW, X^Ss^^ oafe Q^«t >ix^ «5!CBwt^>aitt 

directions and postures. 
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The victory gained at Marston Moor gave the Parliament the 
mmand of the entire north. Two days after the battle, the 
ctorious army recommenced the siege of York, which capitulated 
I July 16 following. 

IsLip Bridge, Oxfordshire. — Islip is a village lying 
etween four and five miles to the northward of Oxford. The 
ver Ray flows past the village, and joins the Cherwell a 
lort distance below. Islip Bridge, which crosses the Ray, 
►rms part of the main line of road communicating between 
le part of Oxfordshire lying within the Cherwell valley, 
cm a few miles N. of the city of Oxford upwards, and the 
Lily country about Watlington, in the S.E. division of the 
)unty. A skirmish occurred at Islip Bridge on April- 24, 
642, when a body of Royalists were attacked and routed by 
romweU, who had marched thither from Watlington, a 
nail town lying at the foot of the Chiltem hills, crossing 
le river Thame at Wheatly Bridge, on his way. 



Nasebt. — " The old hamlet of Naseby (says Mr. Carlyle) 
ands yet on its old hill* top, very much as it did in Saxon 
ays, on the north-western border of Northamptonshire, 
>nie seven or eight miles from Market Harborough in 
eicestershire : nearly on a line, and nearly midway, be- 
veen that town and Daventry." 

Naseby lies in the very centre of England, within the 
act of rising ground that divides the sources of rivers 
hich run respectively to the seas upon opposite sides 
' the island — the Avon (of Warwick and Stratford) to 
le westward, the Welland and one of the affluents of the 
en in an eastwardly direction. The ground adjoining 
le village is of undulating surface, exhibiting on either 
de hiUs of gentle slope; formerly open moorland, and 
ily brought under culture within the present century. 
It was on this high moor ground, in the centre of Eng- 
nd, that King Charles, on June 14, 1645, fougkt VAa* 
st battle." A colunm, erected in coimneTcioTa.\AOT\. o1 N^^ 
rent, Btands on the crovm of the hill, to XkiO. noxXk oi x^cie. 
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Tillage, occupying, however, a ate wliieh is above a mile 
eastward of the place where the battle was fought. The 
field of battle laj to the north-west of the village, the 
King's army occupying the northern side of the field, with 
their backs towards Market Harborough, the army of the 
Parliament ranged so as to face them fix)m the southward. 
An expanse of upland, now known as Broad Moor, sepa- 
rated the two armies before the fight began, and it was there 
that the main brunt of the contest took place.* 

The second battle of Newbury (Oct 27, 1644) following upon the 
successful advance of the King into the south-western counties, had 
intervened between the battles of Marston Moor and Newbuiy. The 
King had marched westward, in pursuit of Essex, after the fight at 
Cropredy Bridge. The events connected with the movements of 
the opposing armies (resulting in the enforced surrender of the chief 
part of Essex's force, in the neighbourhood of Fowey, in Comwali) 
occupied the months of August and l%ptember of that year. On 
the Sling's subsequent march towards London, the second battle of 
Newbury was fought. 

No important contest in the open field occurred during the earlier 
months of 1645. The King had passed the winter at Oxford. Abo^ 
tive attempts at a compromise, between commissioners firom either 
side, who met at Uxbridge, occupied a portion of that season. When 
operations in the field recommenced, with the approach of smnmer, 
the Parliamentary army — remodelled after the " self-denying ordi- 
nance" — was under tiie command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, with 
Cromwell for his second in command. Oxford was threaten^ with 
siege, and, a&aid of being shut up within its walls, the TTing left 
that city, at the head of an army of 5,000 foot and above 6,000 
horse, intending to join his adherents in the north. Fair&x vM 
then at Newbury, with his army. The King advanced, thioo^ 
Evesham to Worcester, and thence marched northward towards 
Chester, besieged at the time by a Parliamentary force. The siege 
9f Chester was raised on the King's approach. A change was thea 
made in the Eoyal councils, and it was determined to make an at- 
tack upon the important town of Leicester, then held by a FaiHi- 



* There are hollow spots, of a rank vegetation, scattered over that 

Broad Moor, which are understood to have once been burial nwoodi 

Carlyle : Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell ; vol. i. p. 174> and 

Appendix. A repreaentatiotv ot Wife tt>\Ule — *♦ half plan, half pictui»*-' 

in to be found in BA&YiWQTtXx, 'QVsX v?. nqVv ^^ «i«q Hume^ d# 

IvUL Clarendon, bk. ix. 
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mentary garrbon. Leicester was successfully assaulted upon the 
last day of May, and on the following morning its garrison became 
prisoners of war. With his army considerably weakened by losses 
sustained in this exploit, the King determined to march towards 
Oxford. Fairfax, meanwhile, was advancing towards Northampton, 
in search of the Eoyalist army. The King had reached Market 
Harborough, when intelligence of Fairfax's movements reached him. 
He continued to advance as far as Daventry, where, learning that 
Fairfax was already at Northampton, he found it prudent to fall 
back upon Harborough. Cromwell, with his levies from the eastern 
counties, had joined the Parliamentary General on the 12th, at a 
place called Flower, near Weedon, a few miles west of Northampton. 
On the night of June 13, the van of the Eoyalist army was at Har- 
borough, its rear (with which was the King himself) quartered at 
Naseby. A scouring party of Fairfax's men beat up the Koyal 
quarters, and compelled the King to make a hasty retreat to the 
main body of his army, at Harborough, with Prince Rupert. In tJie 
council then held, it was determined to turn and face the enemy, 
and the entire Eoyalist army advanced for the purpose, on the fol- 
lowing morning, towards Naaeby, where the battle took place. The 
result is well known. With Cromwell's horse thundering in his 
rear, the unfortunate monarch succeeded in getting into Leicester, 
but, not judging it safe to stay there, he rode the same evening 
to Ashby de la 2k>uch, and thence passed on to Lichfield, and so, 
by Bewdley, in Worcestershire, to the city of Hereford. 



Langport. — The battle of Langport (or Lamport, as the 
name is written by most historians) was fought a few weeks 
afler the battle of Naseby, and was won by the same army 
that had conquered on the latter field. 

Langport is a small town in Somersetshire, situated on 
the river Parret, near the point where it is joined by the 
little stream of the Ivel. Ten miles lower down the valley 
of the Parret, and at about that distance in the direction by 
N.W., is the town of Bridgewater. At a rather greater 
distance (nearly 12 miles by the road) to the westward of 
Langport, is the more considerable town of Taunton, lying 
within the fertile valley of the Tone, and situated on one of 
the chief lines of high road to the extreme west of England. 

When the campaign of 1645 opened, Taunton 'vaa otQ:M^\«^ ^yj 
BUike, who, with a amaXL Parliamentary givrnaoii, "haA. Vtei^WEL^jSaa? 
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Belf into it in the summer of the preceding year, and had defended 
it with the same successful heroism that he had previously ex- 
hibited at Lyme Regis. The defenders of Taunton were hard 
pressed, and Fairfax had sent (in May, 1646) a detachment to 
the relief of Blake, before setting out to attack the King. General 
Goring, who had been entrusted with the command of the Royalist 
army in the west, renewed the attack upon Taunton, but strove 
in vain to drive Blake out of the place. When the battle of 
Naseby had destroyed the King's army, and complet^y broken the 
Royalist power in the midland counties, Fairfax set out westward, 
in order to give the necessary relief to the defenders of Taunton. 
Upon the approach of Fairfax, Goring, with his army, drew off from 
Taunton, and retired to Langport, fixing his quarters between the riv- 
ers about that place, in a position advantageous for defence.* There 
he was attacked by Fairfax. The battle appears to have been fought 
in the meadows to the eastward of the town. The Parliamentaiy 
General gained a complete victory. The broken troops of Goring were 
pursued through the town of Langport, and thence to the ^^Jls of 
Bridgewater, of which place Fairfax immediately began the siege. 



RowTON Heath. — The Royalist troops were routed by a 
Parliamentarian force upon Rowton Heath, in the neighbour- 
hood of Chester, in the autumn of 1645. Rowton, from 
which the adjoining tract of heath takes its name, is a 
hamlet situated between two and three miles to the S.E. of 
Chester, midway between the villages of Christleton and 
Waverton. The heath, which lies immediately to the 
northward of Rowton, is traversed by an ancient line of 
road, known as the " Street Way " (probably a Roman 
highway) and also, in the present day, by the line of the 
Chester and Ellesmere canal and that of the railway which 
connects the city of Chester with Crewe. The action on 
this spot was connected with the movement of the King on 
his northward march from Hereford. 

A few months after the battle of Naseby, the King (who had 
passed a portion of the time at Ragland Castle, the seat of the 
Marquess of Worcester, in Monmouthshire) marched northwd 
from Hereford with a body of horse, intending to join Montrose in 
(Scotland. His line of march had lain through North Wales^ th» 
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coimtry about Worcester and the Talley of the Seyem being pur- 
posely avoided, owing to its being occupied by the forces of the Par- 
liament, under the command of Poyntz. 

When the King approached within half a day's reach of Chester, 
he learnt that the Parliamentary force by which it had long been be - 
sieged had made themselves masters of a portion of the suburbs. 
The chief part of the ]Iing's horse, imder Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
crossed the river Dee by Holt Bridge (7 miles S. of Chester), and 
approached the city from the south-eastward, their leader drawing 
up his force upon Kowton Heath. The King, with the rest of his 
followers, marched directly into the city, hoping to enclose the be- 
siegers between the assault of the forces under Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, and that of the garrison, aided by himself in person. But the 
Parliamentary General, who had received information of the King's 
movements, approached the scene of action. Acting in concert with 
the besieging force (whom he had apprised of his approach), Poyntz 
attacked with his horse the squadrons of Langdale. The latter, 
after some preliminaiy alternations of fortune, were completely 
routed. The flying Eoyalists were pursued to the walls of Chester.* 



Sherburn, Yorkshire. — Sherburn is a market-town in 
the West Hiding, situated on the banks of a little stream, or 
bum, which joins the Ouse at Selby. It is 16 miles distant 
from York, in the direction of S.S.W. and" on the line of 
road from Doncaster northward, through Tadcaster and 
Wetherby. 

The broken remains of the Eoyalist army, collected at Doncaster, 
and placed under the command of Lord Bigby and Sir Marmaduke 
Ijangdale, were defeated at Sherbum, late in the autumn of 1645, by 
a Parliamentary detachment under Colonel Copley. This happened 
while the King lay at Newark. Lord Digby had set out on his 
inarch northward, to join the Marquis of Montrose : he had ad- 
Tanced as for as Sherbum, when his troops (consisting entirely of 
horse) were completely routed, with the loss of all their baggage. 
Some of his dispersed followers reassembled, with their leader, at 
Skipton, and continued their march thence as far as Dumfries, from 

* This action completely destroyed the remains of the army which the 
King had saved from the field of Naseby. After it, Charles stayed only 
a single night in Chester, and retired thence to Denbigh Caft>ii<^. C!\«x«ci- 
don, book ix. ; Rushworth, part iv. vol. i. The s\eg« ot C^\i«BX«t X^csXft^ 
«ome months longer. The city was delivered up oil ¥«\). ^ l^oi^va^- 

8 
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which place, deeming their enterprise hopeless,* their offices sov^t 
a refuge in the Isle of Man.t 

ToEEiNOTON, Devonshire. — Torrington, a small market- 
town in the N.W. of Devon, is dtuated on the riglit 
bank of the river Torridge, nine miles above Bidefbrd, and 
about ten miles S. hj W. of Barnstaple. It formerly bid 
a castle, which stood to the S. of the town. A Eoyalisfc 
force, under Lord Hopton, was defeated bere, in Febmarj 
1648, by the Parliamentary General, Fair&x. The action 
appears to have been fought upon a common adjoining the 
east end of the town. 

Fair&z, after his victoiy at Langport, continued his advance west- 
ward, and rapidly OTercame all opposition on the part of the BoyaHsts 
in that quarter. The only considerable encounter in the open field 
took place at Torrington. The defeated Boyalists were compelled to 
retire into Cornwall, where Fairfax ultimately compelled the wo- 
render, at Truro, of such portion of their army as yet renudned.| 



Stow, Gloucestershire. — Stow on the Wold is a market- 
town in the N.E. of Gloucestershire, 26 miles distant 
from the city of Gloucester, in the direction of E. by N., 
and between 18 and 19 miles to the N.E. of Cirencester.§ 
The town stands on the summit of a high and bleak hill, 
whence its distinguishing appellation. A body of troops, 
chiefly cavalry, with which Lord Astley was marching from 
Worcester to join the King at Oxford, in the spring of 1646, 
was intercepted here by a Parliamentary detachment, under 
Colonel Morgan. 

The Boyalists were totally routed at Stow, their leader, with most 
of his officers, being made prisoner. This action destroyed the last 

* Montrose had already, ere Digby set out on this enterprise (on Seft 
13), been surprised by the Scottish General, David Lesley, at Phillp^*"6^ 
near Selkirk, and compelled to fly for his life. 

t Clarendon : book ix. 

i Clanendon : book iz. 

§ 7%e road which connects Stow with Cirencester is part of tbe oM 
Rom&n road* called the fosoe VyfK^, between Durocomoviam (Gb*"- 
eester) and tJM AtaUon oi \ eiiou» ^ot V^\^ ^x^i«^. 
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remaining hope of the Royalist cause. The few who escaped ^n< the 
fight were so scattered and dispersed that they never came together 
again ; " nor did theje remain, from that minute, any possihility for 
the King to draw any other troops together." * 



Two yean intervened between the date of the action last referred 
to, and the renewed outbreak of civil war, in the spring of 1648. 
This second civil war was of brief duration, the vigour displayed 
by Fairfax and Cromwell serving to crush within a few months, in 
80 far as their efforts in England were concerned, the insurgents 
against the authority of the Parliament. 



St. Fagan's. — The first in point of date of the contests in 
the open field which belongs to the renewed civil war 
occurred at St. Fagan's, a village of Glamorganshire, South 
Wales, lying about 2 miles westward of Llandaff*, and twice 
that distance fi:om the town of Cardifi*. St. Fagan's is 
merely an agricultural village, with no special importance, 
and appears from the census of 1851 to have hardly 
more than five hundred inhabitants. It lies to the right of 
the main road which leads from Cardiff, by Cowbridge and 
Bridgend, to Swansea, and thence to the further extremity 
of South Wales. 

The fight at St. Fagan's occurred while Cromwell was marching to 
quell in person the insurgent movements which had broken out, in 
fevour of the King, in several places within South Wales, and before he 
had reached the scene of action. Colonel Horton, on behalf of the 
Parliament, encountered and thoroughly defeated, after an obstinate 
contest of two hours' duration, the Royalist forces, drawn together 
-under the command of Major-General Langhem, who was on his 
way to Pembroke, where Colonel Poyer had seized the castle, and 
defended both town and castle on behalf of the King.t 



Maidstone. — The insurgent movements in Kent, against 
the authority of the Parliament, in the May of 1648, were 

* Clarendon, book x.--Ru8hworth, part iv. vol. i. 

t The siege of Pembroke occupied Cromwell nearly seven weeks, the • 
place not surrendering until July 11. On his way thithw, Gtci\a>N'^ 
marched by Monmouth, Chepstow, Swansea, and CacTmaivXiWv, o^^ycv^j^ 
insurgent movements on his way. The fight at SU Ya^otf^ Sa ^^«kxi^«^ 
iu Husbwortb, part iv. vol, iL 

82 
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crashed by General Fair&x, in the course of a rapid 
advance throngh the western part of that oonnty, from 
Blackheath, in the yidnitj of the metropolis, to the town of 
Maidstone. 

There was no regular engagement of any eonsiderable magnitade 
in the open field on this occasion. The Kentidi insoigents, collected 
at Maidstone, had advanced in a tomnltnaiy manner to Blackheath, 
in the expectation of receiving aid from members of their party in 
the city of London. This was on Kay 24th. Fair&x, drawing toge- 
ther the troops at his disposal, and marohing over London Bridge 
towards Blackheath, pressed r^>idly upon the retreating foe, whom 
he drove before him, following them up, by way of Rochester, to 
Maidstone, where he finally broke their force — some hard fighting 
occorring upon the evening of June 1st, close beside that town. The 
greater part of the insurgents who escaped the Pariiamentaiy G^eral, 
headed by Ooring and other officers, crossed the Thames into Essex, 
and threw themselves into Colchester, of which place FairfiuL imme- 
diately after began the siege.* 



Kingston. — Insurgent movements in Surrey, similar to 
those in Kent, took place in the beginning of July, 1648, al 
the time that Fairfax was engaged in the si^e of Colchester. 
The neighbourhood of Kingston-on-Thames was the prin- 
cipal scene of these gatherings, the military operations in 
connection with which extended over the tract of country 
intervening between Reigate in one direction, and St. Neots 
in Huntingdonshire in the other. 

The insnigents, we are told, several hundred strong, rode from 
Kingston towards Eeigate. A body of Parliamentary troops, mider 
Major Gibbons, drove them back, and a sharp fight ensued '* between 
Nonsuch Park and Kingston." The former of these places is imme- 
diately adjacent to the village of Cheam, and five miles to the S.R of 
the town of Kingston, a well-known locality — an open undulating 
tract of country intervening. The defeated Eoyalists were dnven 



* The siege of Colchester, one of the most celebrated episodes of tb« 

Cfvii war, occupied Fairfax a term of eleven weeks. The town was 

only surrendered aftsr a c\o«e\>\ockade had reduced its gallant ddTeodtn 

to the last extremiUea o£ famsBft. Ka\A >i^%^litat Maidstone^ «• 

£ushworth, xv. vol. U. 
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across the river and pursued into Hertfordshire ; thence, with the 
aid of a party detached for the purpose by Fairfax from the army 
lying round Colchester, they were ultimately followed to the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Neots, in Huntingdonshire. At this place a stand 
was made, and a sharp action ensued, in which the Boyalists were 
finally routed, and completely broken.* 



Preston. — The contest which takes its distinguishing name 
from Preston consisted of a series of actions which lasted 
over three days, and the scene of which embraced a wide 
tract of country, reaching from the town of Preston, on the 
north, to beyond Warrington in the opposite direction. To 
understand the various movements-^ among the most 
important in the whole civil war ^- which these events 
embraced, the reader requires to have the map of Lan- 
cashire before him, and to note the following conditions 
in the geography of the region concerned. 

The high road from Scotland to England, by the western 
side of the island, runs through Lancashire from north to 
south, entering the county a few miles to the southward of 
Kendal in Westmoreland, and thence proceeding by 
L»ancaster to Preston, situated on the north side of the 
Kibble, a short distance above the estuary of that river. 
Fifteen miles south of Preston is the town of Wigan,*!* and 
between eleven and twelve miles further in the same 
direction is Warrington, upon the river Mersey, and on the 
southern border of the county. The village of Winwick 
lies three miles to the northward of Warrington, on the 
direct line of road from Wigan thither. 

The Kibble, which flows past Preston on its way to the 
Irish Sea, enters the coimty from Yorkshire, deriving its 
waters, in their origin, from the most elevated portion of 

* See Rushwortfa, rv.vol.ii. — Hume, chap, lix., refers to this engage- 
ment. Clarendon appears to pass it vrithout notice. See also Carlyle 
^ letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, vol. L p. 277). 

t A skirmish occurred at Wigan three years later (August 1651'^^vcv 
which a body of troops — ^raised by the Earl of Derby iot VXi^ %«tNvi'^ <2Jl 
the young King CbarJes II., then at Worcester — Yfaa io\x\a^\>'^ <i^A\<aitf^ 
Lilbiim, oae of the o^cora of the Parliament. 
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the picturesque district of Craven, through which its course 
is southwardly (passing the town of Settle on its way), in a 
valley that is boimded on either side by the high summits 
of Ingleborough and Penygent. A short distance before 
it reaches the Lancashire border, theRibble assumes a south- 
westerly direction, which it maintains thence to its final 
outlet. Between twelve and thirteen miles below this 
south-westwardly bend, the Kibble is joined upon its right 
bank by the river Hodder, which there forms the border 
between Yorkshire and Lancashire. A bridge (Hodder 
Bridge) crosses the Hodder a short way above the 
junction. 

Below the junction of the Hodder, a continuous line 
of hill, several miles in length, known as Longridge Fell, 
stretches in a direction parallel to the Kibble, and at 
a distance of between two and three miles from its stream. 
The road from Hodder Bridge to Preston lies between 
Longridge Fell and the right or northern bank of the 
Eibble, which is not crossed by any bridge in this portion 
of its channel until within a mile of the town of iSreston. 
Adjacent to the right bank of the Kibble, and along (or 
closely adjoining) the line of road here indicated, are the 
present Jesuit College of Stoneyhurst, and (3 miles lower 
down) the village of Kibchester. The considerable village 
of Whalley is on the opposite side of the valley, nearly two 
miles distant from the left bank of the Kibble, and some- 
what higher up its valley. The river Calder, which flows 
past Whalley, joins the Kibble on its left bank, as also 
does the stream of tiie Darwen — the latter much lower 
down, immediately above Preston. The main road from 
Preston southward, leaving that town by its eastern 
quarter, crosses the Kibble by a bridge (Kibble Bridge), 
and almost immediately afterwards crosses similarly the 
stream of the Darwen. There was formerly no bridge over 
the Kibble below that just referred to, thougb there ^f^ 
a ford, capable of being traversed under &Yourable cbcVB- 
Btancea of wind and tide. 
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In Augost 1648, the Scotch axmj, seyenteen thousand strong 
(twelve thousand foot, and five thousand horse), under the Duke of 
Hamilton, aided by a body of English Royalists numbering four thou- 
sand (two thousand fLve hundred foot, and fifteen hundred horse) 
under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, was marching southward through 
Lancashire. By the night of the 16th, the main body of the invading 
force had reached Preston, while various portions of its outlying mem- 
bers lay — some in rear, others in advance, part of them as far ahead 
as the town of Wigan. The English, under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
were encamped on the east of the town of Preston, in the direction 
of Longridge Chapel — about four miles up the vaUey of the Kibble. 
Cromwell, immediately on his release &om the siege of Pembroke, 
had marched northward into Yorkshire, and had there joined the 
forces he had brought with him out of Wales to the northern con- 
tingents of the Parliamentary army, about Knaresborough and 
"Wetherby. With these forces, numbering, in the total, not more 
than eight thousand six hundred men, he crossed the high ground 
which stretches along the Yorkshire and Lancashire border, des- 
cending into the latter county by the valley of the Kibble, in 
order to encounter the invading Koyalist army. 

Leaving behind him his train of artillery, *' because of the difficulty 
of marching therewith through Craven," and for the sake of 
greater expedition, Cromwell advanced by way of Skipton and Qis- 
bume to Hodder Bridge, which he crossed on August 16. He 
quartered his army that night in the fields by Stoneyhurst, and 
early on the following morning marched with his whole force down 
the valley of the Kibble. Upon Preston Moor, lying to the eastward 
of the town of Preston, the forces under Langdale and the Duke of 
Hamilton were encountered and completely routed by Cromwell and 
his men — their broken and. scattered bodies flying in various direc- 
tions, some to the northward, but the main body (under Duke 
Hamilton himself) crossing the Kibble, and advancing, with all the 
speed in their power, in a southwardly direction. The Parliamentary 
General, securing possession of the bridges over both the Kibble and 
the Darwen, followed the defeated Scots during the two ensuing 
days, pursuing them closely through the town of Wigan and thence 
on to within three miles of Warrington. There, at Winwick, the 
Scots made a stand, and a sharp action ensued, in which they were 
again routed by Cromwell, and pursued up to the town of Warring- 
ton, where their main body fimdly yielded themselves prisoners of 
war. The Duke of BEamilton, with about 3,000 of his horse, had 
meanwhile marched on, across Cheshire, through Delamere Forest, 
as fSar as the town of Uttoxeter, in the a^'oining county of Stafford* 
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▼here he was obliged to surrender, with his foUoweis, a few days 
aftepwards.* 



Dunbar, Haddingtonshire. — Dunbar is a small 
seaport town on the eastern coast of Scotland, towards 
the entrance of the Firth of Forth, and upon the 
southward side of the approach to that estuary. It stands 
upon a high rock,f which overlooks the adjacent sea. The 
mouth of the river Tjne (of Haddington) is between two 
and three miles distant to the westward : the town of 
Haddington is nearly eleven miles off in the same direction, 
and Edinburgh at a distance of about twenty-seven miles. 
The high whinstone promontory of St. Abbs Head is 
fifteen miles off in the opposite direction, or to the south- 
eastward, the little hamlet of Ck>ckbumspath lying about 
midway between the two localities. 

To the southward of Dunbar there is a tract of heathy 
upland, of between one and two miles in extent from north 
to south, beyond which the ground rises rapidly towards 
the outlying ranges of the Lanunermoor Hills. Upon either 
side of the town, and at a short distance from it, the shore- 
line recedes slightly inland — so that the whole tract of 
ground about Dunbar itself forms a kind of peninsular 
plateau, overlooked from the south by the hills which lie in 
that direction. At the foot of these hilk, and at the bottom 
of a deep grassy hollow or ravine, there flows a little 
stream — the Brocksbum — which has a north-eastwardly 
course to the sea, passing on its way the mansion called Brox- 
mouth House, situated near its left bank, and less than half a 
mile above its outlet. Adjoining the southern border of the 
Brocksbum valley is the eminence of Doon Hill, upon which, 
on the day preceding the battle of Dunbar, the Scotch armj, 

* The action at Preston, and the movements of the two following d^ 
are described in Cromwell's own letters, given in Garlyle (Letters ao4 
iSpeeches, vol. i.) •» See also Clarendon, book xL 

t "On one of those pToje&Xaa^ "rock- promontories with which thit 
shore of the Firth of ¥onh. \a mc\A\ «&di'<«^^i>M^«afar as the eyecflf 
reach." (Carlyle.) 
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imder General Lesley, was encamped. The English anny, 
under Cromwell, lay upon the upland to the northward of 
the bum — between it and the town of Dunbar, hemmed 
* in within the peninsular tract above described. The 
London road (from Edinburgh and Haddington south- 
ward), crosses the intervening valley at the hamlet of 
Broxburn, as also now does — at a distance of not more 
than a quarter of a mile to the south — the line of railway 
which connects Berwick-upon-Tweed with the Scotch 
capital. 

The battle of Dunbar was fought, in so far as the main 
brunt of the action is concerned, immediately dn the 
south-eastern side of the bum, on the ground crossed by 
the lines of high road and railway, at a spot which 
measures just a mile and a half from the town of Dunbar 
to the S.E., and hardly more than a mile to the north- 
eastward of Doon Hill, on which the Scotch army had 
fixed their camp the day before the contest. This locality 
— not fer removed from a battle-field of earlier date in 
Scottish history * — was the scene of the decisive victory 
gained by Cromwell on September 3, 1650. 

The breaking out of the war with Scotland, in the summer of 1660, 
involved the northward march of Cromwell, in command of the 
English army. Cromwell entered Scotland by the great road along 
the east coast, passing from Berwick through Cockbumspath, Dunbar, 
and Haddington, to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, in which city 
(op within its eastern suburbs) the Scotch army lay. Cromwell was 
compelled to confine his movements to within a short distance of the 
coast, from the necessity of maintaining communication with his 
ships, whence he drew the supplies of provisions for his troops. 
The English army reached the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
towards the dose of the month of July, Cromwell fixing his head- 
quarters dt the little town of Musselburgh, on the shores of the 
Firth of Forth, five miles east of Edinburgh. Thence the English 



* In 1296, when Edward I. defeated the Scotch army under BalioU 
The exact locality of this older battle-field is a mile and a half doA 
S. of Dunbar, on the northern side of the burn, and \q«& lYvaxi a xiv\^ ^\%- 
tant from Doon Hill. A space of nearly a mile and a YlsC^ w(^t^\A» ^^ 
two battle' SeldM, 
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army moTed forward to the adjacent slopes of the PeDtland 
Hills, immediately fronting Edinburgh from the southward, while 
the Scotch maintained, unmoved, their position within the eastern 
outskirts of the city and the ground lying between it and the neigh- 
bouring firth, " from Leith shore to the Calton Hill." The month 
of August passed without any material change in these positions of 
the respective armies, the English General seeking in vain to draw 
the Scots out to battle. Towards the dose of the month, a skirmish 
took place on the western side of the city, consequent upon a move- 
ment by the English in the direction of Stirling. On August 30, 
it was determined by the English leaders, in a council of war held 
at Musselburgh, to retire to Dunbar, and the EngKsh army began to 
move thither on the following day. The Scotch Greneral, Ledey, 
immediately followed in pursuit — the vanguard of the Scots entering 
Prestonpans before the rear of the English were well out of it 
During the following day, Lesley hung dose upon Cromwell's rear. 
On Monday, September 1, the two armies were in the position above 
described — the Scotch upon Doon Hill, the English upon the moor- 
iJEind tract to the northward, with the town of Dunbar and the sea 
behind. Gockbumspath and its pass, to the eastward, were in pos- 
session of the Scotch, and the English seemed to be endosed on eveiy 
side by an army which vastly outnumbered their own. 

Upon the afternoon of September 2, the Scotch General began to 
move his army down from the slopes of Doon Hill to the east' 
ward, with the intention of hemming in the English more completely 
on that side. Cromwell and his officers, observing the movement, 
determined at once upon attack. The men lay in arms during the 
night, and at early dawn of September 3, the English crossed the bum 
which intervened between themselves and the enemy, carrying confu- 
sion and defeat into the Scottish camp, as ** over St. Abbs Head and 
the German Ocean, just then, bursts the first gleam of the levd Son."* 



"Worcester. — The battle which takes its name from the 
city of Worcester — the concluding engagement of the 
civil war — was fought on September 3, 1651. 

The old cathedral city of Worcester lies within one of the 
most fertile portions of the Severn valley, principally upon 
the left or eastern bank of that river. The suburb of St 
John's, connected with the city by a bridge which crosses 
the Severn, is on the west side of the river. A mile and i 

* Carlyle: Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, toL ii. 
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half below the city, the Severn is joined on its right bank 
hj the river Teme, coming from the Welsh mountains, and 
over which there is a bridge at the village of Powick, about 
a mile above the point of jimction. Eleven miles below 
Worcester (measuring hy the windings of the stream) is the 
little town of Upton-upon-Sevem, which stands upon either 
bank of the river, its two parts joined by a bridge. The 
battle of Worcester was fought upon both sides of the 
Severn, the main brunt of the contest being in the meadows 
to the south-eastward of the city. 

The young King, Charles II., had in the summer of 1661 advanced 
into England at the head of a Scotch army. Marching southward 
through Lancashire, and thence by way of Shrewsbury, he rested at 
Worcester, where the royal standard was displayed on August 22. 
Cromwell, following dose upon his line of march, hastened towards 
the* same point, which he approached by way of Evesham, from the 
south-eastward. Cromwell's force came in sight of Worcester on 
August 28. The battle was fought six days later. 

The BoyaHsts had made an attempt to destroy the bridge over the 
Severn at Upton, but the work had been so imperfectly accomplished 
that a detachment of Cromwell's forces crossed the river by it, on 
the night after their arrival, and succeeded in maintaining their 
post upon the western bank. On the evening before the battle. 
General Fleetwood, with a considerable part of the Parliamentary 
army, crossed the Severn by the same means, it being determined 
that Fleetwood should attack the Royalist posts at St John's, the 
western suburb of Worcester, while Ch^omwdLL himself assailed the 
outposts of the city from the south-east. In the latter direction, near 
the London road, the defenders of Worcester had erected an entrench- 
ment to which they had given the name of Fort EoyaL 

It was necessary for Fleetwood's division to cross the Teme, in 
order to reach the St. John's suburb. The bridge at Powick, over that 
river, was in possession of the Eoyalists. Fleetwood therefore threw a 
bridge of boats across the Teme, dose above its junction with the 
Severn, and also another bridge of boats over the Severn itself, by 
means of which his own and Cromwell's divisions could communicate 
with one another. To do this took up the greater part of the day, 
and it was 6 o'dock, on the evening of Wednesday, September 3, 
before the fighting began. Charles, with his council of war, had during 
the afternoon riewed the preparations from the roof of Worcester 
CathedraL Fleetwood, on the south-west, drove the Scot« before 
him, from hedge to hedge, and made himself master of the western 
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* 

eubnrb, not without hard fighting; bnt the principal struggle was in 
the south-east, by Fort Bojal and Sndbuiy (rate, where Cromwell 
was engaged in person, and where the contest was vigorously main- 
tained through four or five hours of hard fighting. The defeated 
Koyalists were ultimately driven back into the city, and through the 
streets towards its northern extremity, whence those who were 
enabled (including the King himself) made their escape.* 

* Seer Cromwell's letters, in Carlyle (Letters and Speeches, vol. iL) 
** Fort Royal/* says Carlyle, ** is still known at Worcester, and Sud* 
bury Gate at the south-east end of the dty is known, and those other 
localities here specified." Also, Clarendon, book ziiL The house in 
which Charles found temporaiy refuge^ before his final escape from the 
captured town, is still standing. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

PROGRESS OF ENGLISH COLONISATION — THE EIGHTEENTH AND 

NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 

The great era of colonisation, on the part of the English 
nation, corresponds to the 17th century. The western 
continent — then, more literally than at subsequent epochs, 
a " New World " — was the attractive field of adventure, 
alike to the natives of Britain and nearly all other Euro- 
pean lands. With the single exception of Georgia, all the 
lengthened chain of settlements extending along the 
Atlantic seaboard of North America, from New England 
southward, had been already planted before the 17th 
century came to its close. Most of them were of English 
origin, and even those due to other nations for their origin 
had gradually become English.* 

It is not a little curious to observe that while, before 
the succeeding century approached its close, the British 
colonies in this region had become an independent nation, 
Britain had at a somewhat earlier date acquired the 
sovereignty over a large adjacent territory, discovered and 
originally colonised by the subjects of a rival power. The 
colonies originally English claimed in 1776 the rank of an 
independent power, under the title of " The United States of 
North America," and their existence as such was recog- 
nised by Britain in 1783. The fertile valley of the St. 
Lawrence, which down to 1759 owned the dominion of 
France, had meanwhile passed under the rule of Britain, 
and has from that time downward been the principal scene 
of British settlement in the New World. 



See ante, p. 214, et seq. 
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The discovery, by Europeans, of the great river St 
Lawrence belongs to the heroic times of the 16th century, 
and to the earlier half of that period. It was the work of 
Jacques Cartier, a native of St Malo, in Brittany^ the 
people of which region took a prominent share in the mari- 
time adventiures of the age. Cartier sailed from St Malo 
in the spring of 1534, with the purpose of exploring the 
coasts of Newfoundland — ^the seas adjoining which were 
already the resort, for the purpose of fishing, of the 
maritime populations of Europe — and of planting a 
French settlement in their neighbourhood. Keaching 
Newfoimdland in the neighbourhood of Cape Bonavista, 
and exploring portions of the adjacent coast, he pro- 
ceeded to the southward, and entered the extensive golf 
into which the river St Lawrence discharges its waters. 
The Bay of Chaleurs, on the west side of the gulf, was 
visited and named on this occasion. Betuming to France, 
he carried with him, on the promise to bring them back 
the following year, two of the children of one of the native 
chiefs with whom he had been in intercourse. 

In the summer of 1535, Cartier, with a better equip- 
ment (consisting of three small ships, instead of two, 
as on the prior voyage), renewed his enterprise, and, 
again entering the gulf, soon found himself within the 
estuary of a great river, named by him the St. Law- 
rence — Hochelaga was the name which the natives with 
whom the Frenchmen came into contact gave to the 
river itself, as well as to a town described as situated 
far up its course. Cartier determined to sail up the 
great stream, in spite of some attempts made by the native 
dwellers on its banks to turn him from his purpose. 
Passing on the north side of the island of Anticosti, he 
reached in succession the mouth of the Saguenay, the 
Island of Orleans, the expanse of Lake St. Peter, and, 
finally, the city of Hochelaga itself, which he found to he 
situated at the foot of an eminence on which he bestowed 
the name of Mont EoyaL Time has changed this into 
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Montreal, Cartier wintered, on his way up the stream, 
on the banks of the river St. Croix (afterwards St. Charles) 
immediately below the site of Quebec. The Frenchmen 
admired, as they could not fail to do, the rich and varied 
beauty of the shores between which they sailed. Hochelaga 
itself the residence of a native sovereign, was situated 
amongst rich and well-cultivated fields of com. After 
passing a second winter, which they found of great length 
and severity, on the banks of the St. Lawrence (beside a 
river named after Jacques Cartier himself), the adventurers 
returned to France, taking with them several chie& of whose 
persons they had gained possession by stratagem. Cartier 
Hailed on his return course by the south side of Anticosti 
island, and recognised the true relationship of the river 
which he had been engaged in exploring to the gulf which 
receives its waters, and to the neighbouring island of 
Newfoundland. 

Francis I. was at the time on the throne of France, and 
it was under his immediate sanction that, four years after 
the date of Cartier's return from his second voyage, pre- 
paration was made for planting a settlement on the banks 
of the newly-found river of the west. In 1540 the King, 
by letters patent, named as his viceroy and lieutenant- 
governor in Canada, Hochelaga, Newfoundland, Belle Isle, 
Saguenay,&c., a gentleman of Picardy — JeanFran9ois de la 
Roque, seigneur de Eoberval, whose coimtenance of Car- 
tier's views had mainly contributed to overcome the oppo- 
sition which they had encountered at the French Court. 
Cartier himself, with the title of captain-general and 
master pilot, was appointed to the charge of five ships, 
designed to carry out the undertaking. Delays, however, 
occurred in the completion of the equipment, and in 1542 
Cartier set sail with two only of the vessels, leaving the 
other three to follow, as they did, though unaccompanied 
by Eoberval himself. The erection of a fort, to which the 
name of Charlesbourg was given — within the valley of the 
river St. Charles, and not far distant from the site fixed oil 
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at a later date for Quebec — was the result of Cartier a 
enterprise on this occasion. But the severities of winter, 
combined with dissensions amongst his followers, prompted 
the relinquishment of his* design. On his way homeward, 
Cartier encountered upon the coast of Newfoundland 
Roberval himself, from whom he had long been vainly 
waiting intelligence. Eoberval now vainly sought to 
induce his resumption of the ill-fated and futile enterprise. 

The project of permanent settlement on the great river of the 
western world was not relinquished by the French nation. Tadoa- 
sac, at the mouth of the Saguenay river, became and continued a 
resort for the purpose of trade in furs, and adventurers paid visits 
at intervals to the adjacent lands. But the first permanently suc- 
cessful step in the way of colonisation was made in the early years 
of the 17th century by Samuel Champlain, a descendant of a 
nob^e family of Saintonge. The then King of France was 
Henry IV., to whom Champlain had rendered service during 
the wars of the League. Champlain sailed in 1603 with the 
express purpose of extending the discoveries of Cartier, and of 
founding establishments within the regions visited by that navigator. 
He ascended the St. Lawrence as far as the Sault St. Louis, which 
had formed the limit of Cartier*s second voyage, and returned to 
France in the autumn of the same year. Kevisiting the same field 
of adventure in the following spring, Champlain passed 1604 and 
the three succeeding years in exploring Acadie (Kova Scotia) and 
the coast thence southward to Cape Cod, returning to France in 1607. 

Again sailing for America in 1608, Champlain founded the city 

of Quebec Taking part in the hostilities between rival nations of 

Indians, he penetrated in the following year from the St. Lawrence 

southward to the country of the Iroquois, and, ascending the 

** river of the Iroquois " — afterwards known as the RicheUeTi— 

reached the considerable lake which has since borne his «wi 

n8me. In the course of renewed undertakings^ pursued during 

the years which immediately followed, the course of the river 

Ottawa was traced, the western shores of Lake Huron visited, and 

Lake Ontario seen for the first time. Champlain, however, vainlj 

sought to obtain from his patrons at home the means necessary to 

the successful issue of his undertakings. The period was a troabled 

one for France, and the Prince of Cond6, who had been invested 

with the nominal vice-ro^aXtej ci ^''^e^ France," could do no more 

than lend him the Banetiou oi \iaB ^^\* ^wxi^. ^s^x^'iA^bowever, 
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fortified by the patronage of the Due de Montmorency, to whom 
the vice-royalty had been transferred, Champlain finally deter- 
mined to cast in his lot with the colony of which he had been 
the fouuder, and, accompanied by his family, again sailed for 
Canada, with powers to act as governor of the infant settlement. 
Quebec, however, advanced but slowly, and, sixteen years 
after its foundation, consisted of no more than fifty houses. In 
1628, want of provisions compelled its surrender to an English 
expedition (under the command of David Quer, or Kirk, as the name 
is variously written) — Huguenot wars and the siege of Rochelle were 
in course of transaction, and the French and JBnglish nations at war 
— but it was restored to France two years later, and Champlain 
subsequently resumed the government. He died at Quebec in 1635. 
Montreal, Trois Rivieres, Sorel, Niagara, Detroit, and numerous 
other towns founded about this period, or within the century imme- 
diately succeeding, attest the spread by slow stages of French 
settlement within the St. Lawrence valley. In 1663, Louis XIV., 
by the advice of his able minister Colbert, erected Canada into a 
royal government, with the laws i^nd usages of France. The pro- 
gress of the colony was, however, subject to frequent interruption, 
alike from hostilities with native Indians and with the neighbouring 
colonists of Britain. 

The French claimed to exercise dominion, during the same period, 
over the vast region of the Mississippi, and the wide-stretching 
schemes which marked the policy of Louis XIV. aimed at the union 
of New France with the territory watered by the great river of the 
south. In 1673} Marquette and Joliet, two enterprising Jesuit 
missionaries, descending the stream of the Wisconsin, entered the 
Mississippi, and voyaged down that river to below the parallel of 
83®. The first settiement was established at Iberville (above New 
Orleans) in 1699. The city of New Orleans was founded in 1718 : 
St. Louis (from the side of Canada, and as a trading port with that 
region) in 1764. Before this latter date, however, the sovereignty 
over the St. Lawrence valley had passed away from France. 

The proximity of the French and English in the New 
World was naturally attended by frequent colliaions be- 
tween the outlying settlers of either nation, and the wars 
in which the parent countries were so frequently engaged 
at home were reproduced (often with the attendant hon'ors 
of Indian warfare) in their settlements abroad. In the 
war which broke out towards the close o? \)!a^ tcv^ <i^ 
George IL— the "/Seren Years' War"r— t\ie ^xectX, tcivd^sX^^ 

T 
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who at the time directed the foreign policy of the English 
nation detennined to strike a blow at France within her 
possessions in the west. The ** great Commoner " aimed 
at nothing less than the final substitution of English rule 
for that of France in the valley of the St, Lawrence and its 
lakes, and Wolfe was amongst those whom he selected as 
the instruments of his design. The " New France " of 
that day nominally included, besides Canada and New 
Brunswick, the adjacent territory of Acadie -r- the 
modem Nova Scotia. Part of the latter, however, had 
already passed imder the rule of Britain ; the town of 
Halifax, the first permanent settlement of the English in 
this region, had been founded in 1749. The island of 
Cape Breton was still French, and Louisbourg, on its south- 
eastern shore, was, when the war broke out in 1756, a 
naval fortress of great strength.* 

It was in 1758 that Louisbourg, attacked by a squadron 
under Boscawen, with Amherst at the head of the military 
force, and Wolfe at the head of a division of the latter, 
was compelled to surrender, and the whole island of Cape 
Breton was speedily reduced. Its fortifications were 
razed to the ground, and the place itself became almost 

deserted.f 

Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point, on the shore of 
Lake Qhamplain, were captured by the English, under 
Amherst, in the summer of the following year : Niagara 
and Montreal were in like manner reduced by anotho' 
division of the British forces, under Prideaux. But the 
preat exploit which marked 1759 was that in which the 
English were led by Wolfe. Ascending, in the stillness of 
a September night, the St. Lawrence from the Isle ol 

* Louisbourg had indeed been captnred by a body of New England 
colonists in 1745, and retained for ten years, when it was restored to 
France. 

f ** Tlie harhoar (says Bancroft) still oflTers shelter from the ^tonn^i 
the coast repels th« surge; )a\xt afew hovels only mark the spot which 
8o much treasure wa» lav\3\\e«V\«ioT\;AiN,ftQ\fiL\VR\!Lberoisni to eonqncr." 
'^HUtory ojf iht <4.mericon Retolution, 
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Orleans to a point about two miles above Quebec, Wolfe 
and his men climbed the heights which flanked the plateau 
at the eastern extremity of which Quebec is situated — ^the 
Plains of Abraham. There Montcalm, the French com- 
mander, drew out his lines to meet his foe, and there the 
battle in which Wolfe died a hero's death was fought 
(Sept. 13, 1759). Quebec capitulated within a few days 
of the battle, and the treaty negotiated at Paris in 1763 
assured the transfer of Canada from French to English rule. 

The total population of Canada at this period was only 
about 65,000, and these were nearly confined to the lower 
portion of the St. Lawrence valley- — the " Lower Canada " 
of later geography. Many of the loyalist population from 
among the revolted colonies of Britain made Canada their 
home, during and after the War of Independence, settling 
within the tracts bordering on the great lakes (Upper 
Canada), and adding largely to the population — consisting 
chiefly of Indians, with a few French immigrants — ^by 
whom alone it had been hitherto occupied. In 1784, the 
total population had risen to 113,000. The greater por- 
tion of Upper Canada, however, still remained, many years 
after the date of English possession, an almost unbroken 
wilderness. The rapid growth of population exhibited by 
the upper portion of the St. Lawrence valley dates only 
from the earlier years of the present century. 

An Act of the Imperial Parliament passed in 1791 first 
constituted Upper Canada a distinct province, with its own 
local administration, and Houses of Assembly for the two 
distinct colonies (Upper and Lower) into which the St* 
Lawrence valley was thus divided. 

Canada, and, with it, the adjacent provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, has since remained in loyal 
allegiance to the British Crown. A bold but unsuccessful 
attempt upon Quebec was made by the Americans in 
1775, during the War of Independence. In IS^I-*^ ^xv 
abortive insurrection, originating ciaieiVy m T£ixi\A3ka^. ^iikac 

T 2 
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contents between the French and Engb'sh elements com- 
posing the Canadian population (the former dominant 
in the lower province), disturbed for a while the peace of 
the St. Lawrence valley, and resulted in the re- union of 
Upper and Lower Canada into a single provihce. More 
important in its probable issues, in relation to the ftiture 
of English dominion in the New World, is the formation 
in 1867 of a federal imion between the provinces of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, under the 
general title of the ^^ Dominion of Canada." 

The ''Dominion of Canada," as established in 1867, 
embraced, under the conditions pf a common legislature 
sitting at Ottawa, the four provinces of Ontario (Upper 
Canada, or Canada West), Quebec (Lower Canada, or 
Canada East), Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. To 
these have since been added (1870) the provinces of 
Manitoba (the former *' Red River Settlement," a tract of 
country Ijdng round the head of Lake Winnipeg and 
embracing the lower valley of the Red River, which flows 
into th^t lake from the southward) ; British Columbia, an 
extensive province lying west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and within which the large neighbouring island of Van- 
couver is included; and, still more recently C 187 3), Prince 
Edward Island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
sovereign rights exercised, from the time of Charles If. 
downward, by the Hudson Bay Company over the vast 
wilderness of land lying north of Canada and stretching 
west and north from the waters of Hudson Bay to the 
Rocky Mountains and the Arctic Ocean, have been trans- 
ferred to the newly-formed " Dominion," and Canada, in 
its larger sense, now stretches over the entire breadth of 
the North American continent, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

British Columbia, no^ a TCk^mber of the " Dominion of 
Canada," was first foxmeA. \Ti\o«kCic^syK^ \Ti\%^^ — a pro- 
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cedure consequent on the discovery of valuable gold-fields 
"within the valley of the Fraser, the principal river of that 
region. Great portions of the country which it embraces 
fell within the area known as the " Oregon Territory," 
long the subject of dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States, but the division of which between the two 
powers (the line of the 49th parallel marking the boundary) 
was settled by treaty in 1846. Vancouver Island, which 
had been formed into a distinct province in 1849, was 
united to British Columbia in 1866. 



ENGLISH DOMINION IN THE EAST. 

The battle of Plassey (1757) marks the beginning of 
British sovereignty in India. This sovereignty, however, 
has had to be contested year by year, at first with the 
French and their native allies, and, at later periods, with 
the native princes themselves. • The growth of English 
power in the East involves a history to which scarcely 
more than the briefest reference can be made here — a 
history in which ambition, intrigue, and grasping covetous- 
ness, as well as conduct on nimierous fields of warfare, have 
had their part. The incidents connected with the latter 
arrange themselves chiefly under the following headings — 
the Wars in the Carnatic, embracing more or less com- 
pletely the whole period from the date of Clive*s earliest 
exploits downwards to the close of the century ; the most 
important of them, directed against Hyder Ali and his 
son Tippoo Saib, belonging to the years 1780-1799 : — 
the Mahratta Wars, from 1775 downward, and, of most 
importance, that including the years 1803-1806:* — the 
FirstBurmese War, 1824-1826:— the Afghan War, 1838- 
1842: — the Sinde War, 1843: — ^the renewed war with 
Mahratta Feudatories (Gwalior, &c.), 1843 \ — ^V-e^ ^vml 

* The battle of Asaje belongs to tlie yeax \%^^. 
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War, 1844-1849 :♦— the Second Burmese War, 1851-2. 
To these may be added, the Mutiny of the Bengal Native 
Army in 1857, with the incidents necessary to its sup- 
pression. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ACQUISITIONS HADE BT THE BRITISH 

IN INDIA. 



Date 



1639 
1668 
1676 

1689 

1698 
1766 

1769 

1760 

1766 

1766 
1776 

1792 
1799 

1800 
1801 



1802 



Name of Territory 



Madras, Fort St. George 
Bombay .... 
Hooghly (partial posses- 
sion of) 
Tegnapatam (near Madras): 

Fort St David built . 
Calcutta : Ft. William built 
Severndroog and Bankote, 

on Malabar coast . 
Masulipatam, and other 

places in S. of India . 
Burdwan, Midnapoor, and 

Chittagong . 
Bengal, Behar, &c., with 

Chingleput . 
The Northern Circars 
Salsette and Bassein: also 

Benares 
Malabar, Dindigul, Salem, 

and adjacent territory . 
Coimbatore, Canara, and 

other portions of Mysore 
Tanjore . . . . 
Snrat .... 
Further portions of Mysore 
Portions of Carnatic 

(Arcot, &c.) 
Kohilcund, and parts of 

the Doab 
Furruckabad and adjacent 

territory 



Circnmstances of Acquisition 



Grant from natiye prince 
Transferred from Portugal 

Granted by Mogul 

By purchase 
By purchase 

Taken from Mahratta pirate 
") Captured from Soubahdar 
/of Deccan 

From Nabob of Bengal 

From Mogul 

By treaty with Nizam 
^ Treaty with Mahrattas: 
/ Soubahdar of Oude 
^ Taken from Sultan of My- 
J sore (Tippoo Saib) 

}From Tippoo Saib, by par- 
tition treaty of Mysore 
By treaty with Rajah 
By treaty with Nabob 
By cession from Nizam 

From Nabob of Carnatic 
^ By treaty with Soubahdar 
J of Oude 

By cession from Nabob 



* It is to the incidents of this war that the battles of Moodkee and 
Ferozeshah (1845), of Aliwal and Sobraon (1846), the occnpation of 
Lahore (1846), the capture of Mooltaun (1849), and the battles of 
CiiiiliaawaUah and Goojerat, both in the last-mentioned year, belong. 
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Date 



1803 

1805 
1815 
1817 

1818 

1826 

1834 
1843 
1844 
1846 

1848 

1849 
1852 
1854 

1856 

1865 



Name of Territory 



Onttack, and the Cuttack 

JSdehals 
Delhi, Ahmednuggur, and 

lower Doab , 
Parts of Gujerat, and the 

Bundelcund , 
Kumaon, and parts of 

adjacent hill-territory . 
Ahmednuggur, Ahmeda- 

bad, &C. • • . 

Eandeish, and adjacent 
territory . • 

Foonah, Northern Con- 
can, &c . 

Assam, with Arracan and 
Tenasserim . 

Coorg .... 

Sinde .... 

Serampore and Tranqnebar 

The JuUindar Doab (be- 
tween Beyas and Sntlej 
rivers) . . . 

Sattara .... 

The Puigaub . 
Pegu .... 
Nagpope territory . 
Jhansi .... 
Oude . • • . 

The Bootan Dooais • 



Oircmnstances of Acquisition 



By conquest from Mahrattas 



By conquest from Mahrattas 

}By conquest from Holkar 
and oUier Mahratta chiefs 
By conquest from Rajah of 

Nepaul 
The former conquered from 
Peishwa; the latter ceded 
by Gruicowar 
By conquest from Holkar, 
&c. 



} 
{ 



Conquered from Peishwar 

By conquest from Burmah 
By couquest from Kajah 
By conquest from Ameer 
B^ purchase from Denmark 



By conquest from Sikhs 
Annexed on death of reign- 
ing Rajah 
By conquest from Sikhs 
By conquest from Burmah 
Annexed on death of Rajah 
Annexed on failure of heirs 
Annexed on deposition of 

native sovereign 
By conquest from native 
Rajahs 



The suppression of the great Mutiny was attended by a 
complete change in the relationship which the British 
possessions in India had hitherto borne to the Crown. By 
an Act of the Imperial Legislature, passed in the following 
year (1858), the political functions of the East India 
Company were abrogated, and British India, with its 
millions of inhabitants,* was placed under tbe direct rule 



• Above 190,000,000 in 1871. 
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of the Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, whose power 
is exercised through the medium of a Groyernor-General, 
with subordinate governors (Lientenant-GoYemors in 
some cases, Chief Commissioners in others) over the various 
great provinces into which the whole is divided. Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, remain distinct Presidencies, the 
Governor of the Bengal Presidency being at the same 
time Governor-General of British India. The great 
provinces of the Bengal Presidency are — Bengal (within 
which Behar, Orissa, and Assam', as Mrell as Bengal Proper, 
are included), under a Lieutenant-Governor ; the North- 
West Provinces, under a Lieutenant-Governor ; the Pun- 
JAUB, under a Lieutenant-Governor; Oude ; the Central 
Provinces; and British Burmah, each under a Chief 
Commissioner: Madras and Bombay (to the latter of 
which Sinde is attached) are each under a Governor, with 
authority over the respective presidencies which they con- 
stitute. 

Ceylon forms a distinct dependency of the Crown. 
The Portuguese first established commercial intercourse 
with this island early in the 16th century, entering into 
treaty with the King of Kandy, its native ruler. A share 
in this trade was subsequently disputed by the Dutch, and, 
later, by the English, many sanguinaiy contests taking 
place between the respective nations. The Portuguese 
were ultimately supplanted by the Dutch. The coast- 
districts were taken from the latter by the English towards 
the close of the last century (1795) ; the interior remained 
under the government of the native King of Kandy until 
1815, when he was deposed by the British, and their 
authority extended over the whole island. 
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ENGLISH DOMINION IN THE SOUTH. 

The Portuguese were the discoverers of Australia. 
There is undoubted evidence in proof of the knowledge, 
by the mariners of that nation — whose voyages to the east 
date from the closing years of the 15th century — of the 
existence of extensive lands to the south-eastward of Java 
and the neighbouring islands at an early period in the 16th 
century.* It was nearly a century later in date that the 
Spaniards, under De Quiros and Torres, seeking for a 
'^ Terra Australis," visited some of the numerous islands 
that lie to the north-eastward of the Great Southern 
CJontinent — (the name of " Australia del Espiritu Santo " 
was bestowed by t)e Quiros upon one of the New Hebrides 
group, while Luis vas Torres, his second in command, 
sailed, in the course of the same voyage, through the 
strait that divides New Guinea from the Australian main- 
land) — and that the Dutch, in the prosecution of their 
commerce in the east, fell in with a land which limited the 
waters of the Indian Ocean in that direction. Whatever 
may be said (and with perfect justice) in favour of the 
claim of the Portuguese to prior knowledge of the Aus- 
tralian coast, it is to the Dutch that the first authentic 
acquaintance with, and description of, the continent of the 
south is due. 

In 1606, a Dutch vessel, the Duyfhen, sailed along part 
of the Australian coast, on the east side of the great inlet 

* The quarter of a century which succeeded the time of Vasco da 
Gama, whose voyage of 1497-9 was the inaugunition of maritime 
traffic, by way of the Cape, between the East and the West, was the 
brilliant period of Portuguese enterprise. Within half a generation 
from the date of Da Gama, says a modem explorer, ''the coasts of 
Eastern AMca were linked into a chain of forts and factories, of monas- 
teries and mission-houses, extending from Lisbon to Japan, and com- 
posed a single province of an empire bounded by a meridian drawn, with 
a magnificent hand, from the Arctic to the Antarctic Pole.'* The 
splendour of this dominion paled before the growing gtealTv«a& ^1 «^tvn^ 
nation, Spain ; but the Portuguese retained their ftupxemao:^ vi^x V>da 
commerce of the East for the better part of anotYiei ceuVMT^. 
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now known as the Gulf of Carpentaria. The name of 
Cape Keer-weer (or Tumagain) marks the farthest limit 
of the voyage — ^which, however, like that of the Spaniard, 
Torres, was prosecuted under the belief that the land thev 
were coasting formed part of the shore of New Guinea. 

In the interval between 1616 and 1627, the Dutch 
visited and reallj explored a large portion of the Aus- 
tralian shores, embracing nearly all the northern and 
western, as well as great part of the southern, coast-line.* 

A more systematic effort was made by the same people 
a few years later, in the expedition commanded by Jan 
Abel Tasman, who sailed from Batavia in 1642 on a 
voyage of discovery to the Great South Land. One of 
the main objects of Tasman*s enterprise was to asceitain 
how far " Terra Australis " extended towards the south, 
and both in this and other regards it was attended with 
full success. Tasman discovered, between 42° and 43° 
south, land on which he bestowed the name of Van 
Diemen, in honour of the governor of the Dutch East 
Indian colonies, his patron. He supposed this to form a 
portion of the southern continent (a mistake not rectified 
until the lapse of nearly a century and a half), and, sailing 
round its southernmost point, accomplished one great object 
of his undertaking. Thence continuing his voyage to the 
eastward, he, first amongst Europeans, fell in with New 
Zealand (** Staten Land " was the name he gave it), and, 
passing through the groups of the Friendly Islands and 
others in that locality, finally returned to Batavia by the 
northern side of New Guinea. He had thus accomplished 
the circumnavigation of the Australian continent, though 
(as it subsequently appeared) without actually visiting any 
portion of its coasts. It was not without just right that 

* The names of Dirk Hertog Island and Endraght Land, Arnhem 

Laod, Edel Land, De Witt Land, Leeuwin Land, Nuyts Land, xad 

others, long attached to different parts of the coast, and some of them 

only displaced from out maps withm a recent date, attest the extensive 

range of Dutch discovery oiv l\\fe k\x&\x«iiMx shores. The name Cir- 

pentaria ia Uhewise of DuUYi od^. 
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the States- General subsequently bestowed the name of 
" New Holland " upon the westerly half of the newly- 
visited land.' 

The Dutch voyages to Australia, however, were fruitless 
of result. For upwards of a century after the date of 
Tasman's enterprise the shores of Australia were almost 
forgotten by the nations of Europe. The only noteworthy 
exception occurs in the case of William Dampier, a bold 
and sagacious Englishman (of buccaneering celebrity) who 
was sent by King William III., in 1699, on an expedition 
for the discovery of new countries, as well as for the fuller 
examination of the shores of New Holland and New 
Guinea.* Dampier reached the western coast of New 
Holland at the spot where it had been visited by its early 
discoverer, Dirk Hertog, and gave to the adjacent inlet the 
name of Sharks Bay, from the multitude of those rapacious 
monsters by which he found it infested. He saw with 
great astonishment the kangaroos jumping about on shore, 
and farther northward fell in with some of the natives of 
the Australian race, whom he described as ^^ the most un- 
pleasant-looking and worse-featured of any people" he had 
ever seen. 

No other noteworthy event occurs in the record of 
Australian discovery until the later half of the 18th 
century, when James Cook, the English navigator, made 
his famous voyages. The date of Cook*s first voyage of cir- 
cumnavigation — of which the prime object was the observa- 
tion, from a station within the southern hemisphere, of a 
transit of the planet Venus over the sun's disk — was 1768. 
In the course of this voyage the eastern seaboard of Terra 
Australis, through nearly its entire length, was for the first 
time visited and partially surveyed. Of the extensive mari- 

• The first voyage, of which the prime object was the advancement 
of science, undertaken by the English nation, and of which the expedi- 
tions commanded by Cook, Parry, Ross, Franklin, and others, are tlv^ 
legitimate sequents.' Honour to the naemory of Davxv^^v&t^oocA vA.\i\« 
patron, Dutdi William I 
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time region thus visited, Cook took possession in the 
name of his sovereign, King George III., giving it at the 
same time the name of New South Wales. The inlet which, 
in recognition of the many imaccu&tomed forms of vegetable 
found upon its shores by Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Banks, who accompanied him on this occasion, Cook named 
Botany Bay, afforded for a time shelter to his vessel, the 
" Endeavour," with means of refreshment to her crew. 

The colonisation of New South Wales, commenced within 
rather less than twenty years after the date of Cook's visit 
to its shores, was the direct result of the attainment of 
independence on the part of the revolted colonists of 
Britain in the western hemisphere. When no longer able 
to dispose of convicted criminals by adding them to the 
number of her American colonists — now grown into 
citizens of the United States^ — the British Government, 
aJder some unsuccessful attempts at the employment of 
convict-labour at home, determined on the formation of a 
penal settlement at the antipodes. Cook's &vourable ac- 
count of Botany Bay was not forgotten, and that distant 
locality — fourteen thousand miles from the parent country, 
accessible in those days only by a lengthened voyage, and 
environed by conditions which might seem to render escape 
from such a prison-home all but impossible — ^was deter- 
mined on as a suitable locality for the experiment. Free 
settlers, it was hoped, would in course of time become 
mixed with the convict element, as proved iiltimately (and 
in much larger measure than the most sanguine could' in 
those days have anticipated) to be 'the case : but it was as 
a convict establishment that the first settlement planted 
on the Australian seaboard originated. The great majoritj 
of those of whom it consisted — more than three-fourths of 
the whole — were convicted criminals. A fleet of eleven 
sail, commissioned to convey these pioneers of Australian 
coionisation to their new home, and placed tinder the 
command of Captam YViWr^, Mi officer of the Eoyal 
Navy of Britain, appoVnXfc^ ^^ to^» ^^«xisst ^ New 
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South Wales, departed from Portsmouth in May, 1787, 
and reached Botany Bay, their allotted destination, in 
January, 1788. 

The shores of Botany Bay were not, however, destined 
to become the scene of the labours incident to the planting 
a colony in the hitherto unexplored wilderness. Captain 
Phillip thought them unsuitable for the purpose, and, examin- 
ing Port Jackson, an opening which had been seen by Cook 
a short distance to the northward, recognised in it a place 
which offered the desirable conditions. The shores of 
Port Jackson — the " queen of harbours " — exhibit nume- 
rous recesses, ofF-sets from the main harbour, upon either 
side, and beside one of these inlets (Sydney Cove was the 
name bestowed upon it) Captain Phillip disembarked his 
convicts. The 26th of January, 1788, witnessed the hoisting 
of the British flag on the shores of New South Wales, and 
the foundation of the city of Sydney. 

It is unnecessary to trace here the successive stages which 
mark the progress of New South Wales. This progress, 
until within a comparatively recent date, was by no means 
rapid. For the first thirty years of its existence New 
South Wales was hardly anything more than a convict- 
settlement. The influx of iree immigrants did not become 
considerable until after the lapse of that period — before 
which time, however, the unsurpassed capabilities of the 
Australian soil for the purpose of the sheep- farmer had 
already been thoroughly recognised. Twenty years after 
the foundation of the settlement its total population was 
not more than 10,000, and nearly half a century after its 
origin (1836) had only risen to 77,000, two-fifths of 
whom were actual convicts, and a large proportion of the 
remainder emancipated criminals. 

Five-and-twenty years had elapsed before the "Blue 
Mountains" were crossed. But, once traversed, and the 
town of Bathurst, at the western foot of the range, 
founded, the vast expanse of inland plain lay o^^iv \.o \icv^ 
settler, and its exploration, with conseqn^titi oecvr^^oaoxv \i^ 
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the squatter, continued to advance. The coast-region, 
north and south of Fort Jackson, was brought, meanwhile, 
under the hands of the cultivator, aod settlements planted 
upon the shores of its various bays and estuaries. Yan 
Dlemen Land (or Tasmania) was early recognised as an 
island, distinct from the Australian mainland, and the 
name of Port Phillip given to the fine opening on the 
north side of the dividing channel — Bass Strait In the 
other direction from Sydney, Moreton Bay became, as 
early as 1824, the seat of one of the dependent settle- 
ments of the parent colony. With lapse of time 
and the growing success which attended sheep-farming, 
the number of free immigrants increased so as to ex- 
ceed the convict element, and, gradually, to absorb or 
overpower it. Transportation to New South Wales, on the 
part of the mother country, was discontinued in 1841. 
A date just ten years later (1851) marks the beginning of 
gold discovery, to the attractions of which the later rapid 
growth of Australian population is mainly due. It was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Bathurst, N.S.W., that 
the existence of the attractive ore was first recognised. 

It is out of New South Wales that Tasmania, Victoria, 
and Queensland have grown. 

Tasmania — hitherto, under the name of Van Diemen 
Land, only a penal dependency of New South Wales (first 
settled as such in 1803) — was raised to the position of a 
distinct colony in 1823. It continued to be used hy 
Britain as a convict-colony down to 1853, when trans- 
portation thither was finally discontinued. 

Hobart Town, the Tasmanian capital, was founded in 
1804. 

Victoria, originally the " Port Phillip District " of New 
South Wales, had already, in 1850, a year before the date 
of the gold-discoveries, been made a distinct colony— a re- 
sult due to f ast-adva.x\cm% ^xo^perity on the part of the sheep- 
farming populadon, aUmcXa^ Vj ^5£i^ MutvN'aiXad expanse of 
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pasture land lying between the course of the river Murray 
and the shore of Port Phillip. The site of Melbourne, 
its capital, was occupied, down to 1837, only by the emu and 
the kangaroo, with a few of the native " black fellows." 
The rapid growth of population in Victoria — ^now first in 
rank, in point of population and wealth, amongst the 
Australian settlements — is due mainly to the richness of 
its gold-fields, unrivalled in value of produce, except by 
those of California. Immediately prior to the working of 
its gold-fields, Melbourne had 23,000 inhabitants. These 
had increased, within a very few years, to 100,000, and at 
the present time reach (suburban districts included) nearly 
double that number. 

Queensland — ^the nucleus of which was the Moreton 
Bay District — did not become a distinct province until 
1859. Its chief resources are found in its vast expanse of 
pfistoral area. The foundation of Brisbane, the colonial 
capital, dates from 1824. 

Western Australia, under which name a third part of 
the Australian mainland (all that lies to the west of the 
129th meridian) is included, dates its origin as a settlement 
from 1829, in which year the lands on the immediate 
banks of the Swan River were first settled, by emigrants 
from Britain. It is still to the south-western corner of the 
continent— the tract within which Swan River and (on the 
south coast) King George Sound are included — that the 
actual occupation of its vast area is confined. 

South Australia — a distinct colony from the beginning, 
and the only one among the Australian colonies to which 
convict-usage, on the part of the parent country, has never 
been applied — ^was first planted in 1836, under the auspices 
of an association formed in England for the purpose, Its 
assured prosperity was due, in the first instance, rather to 
its valuable copper-ores than to its agTicvi\twi«\ e.'d.-^^^vCx'K^^ 
although these latter (as well as ita auitaiXjV^^'^ ^"^^^ ^^*^^ 
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areas for sheep and cattle farming) have become more and 
more recognised with lapse of years. The large original area 
of the province was more than doubled by the provisional 
annexation, in 1863, of the vast tract of country, stretch- 
ing from the 26th parallel northward to the ocean, through 
which McDoual Stuart had for the first time found a way, 
traversing the continent from its southern to its northern 
waters. It is across the vast extent of two thousand miles, 
between Adelaide and Port Darwin, that the enterprise of 
the South Australian colonists has, within a recent date, 
carried the wires of the electric telegraph — the first (and 
hitherto the only) means of telegraphic communication 
between Britain and her colonies at the antipodes. The 
shores of Port Darwin, on the coast of this " Northern 
Territory " of South Australia, are at the present time thtt 
locality of permanent settlement. 



New Zealand, one of the most flourishing members of 
Britain^s empire in the south, lies a thousand miles to the 
eastward of Australia, and is altogether distinct, in outline^ 
physical aspect, climate, and resources, from that region. 
It was first seen by the Dutch navigator, Tasman, in his 
voyage of 1642, and the name of Staten Land — afrerwards 
changed to its present appellation — ^bestowed upon it 
Tlie intercourse which Tasman sought to hold with its 
native inhabitants had a fatal and most inauspicious end, 
a boat's crew of the Dutch sailors becoming the victims 
of Maori ferocity, in the locality hence known as Massacre 
Bay (since changed to Golden Bay). From this date 
New Zealand remained unvisited until Cook, in his voyage 
of 1768, already referred to, fell in with its eastern coast- 
line, and examined with care various portions of its wide- 
stretching shores. 

Cook's visit to this region was repeated on several sub- 
sequent occasions, and t\v^ eo^?.\A of New Zealand became 
the occasional resort oi "vYi^^x^, ^«r«^^^ <wsK^\a^ mia- 
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sionary labourers, and others who frequented that portion 
of the Pacific. No attempt at regular colonisation waa 
made until the year 1839, when the lands purchased of 
its native chiefs at the Bay of Islands, Port Nicholson, and 
other places (chiefly upon the North Island) became the 
abode of settlers from Britain, under the auspices of the 
" New Zealand Company." In the following year the 
sovereignty of Britain over the entire group of islands 
was formally proclaimed — Auckland being made the 
Government capital. The seat of government has since 
(1865) been removed to Wellington. 

The settlements made, at various dates subsequent to 
1840, on different parts of the New Zealand shores, toge- 
ther form a single colony, with Wellington as its capital. 
Each of the nine provinces of which the colony consists 
liBS a distinct provincial administration, and is represented 
in a common legislature, sitting at Wellington. Of these 
provinces four belong to the North, Ore to the South 
Island. The former are— Wellington, Auckland, Hawke 
Bay (with the town of Napier)^ and Taranaki (chief town, 
New Pljrmouth). The provinces of the South Island are 
— Nelson, Marlborough (chief town, Blenheim), Canter- 
bury (chief town, Christchurch), Westland (chief town, 
Hokitika), and Otago (chief town, Dunedin). 



The So^th African possessions of Britain consist of two 
distinct colonies, both on the African mainland — ^viz., the 
Cape CfAonj and Natal. 

The Cape Colony, which derives its distinguishing name 
from the famous headland seen by Diaz in 1487, and 
rounded by Da Gama ten years later, comprehends the 
large area lying south of the Orange river — more than 
double the size of Britain. The Dutch were the first to 
plant a settlement in this region, though two of the <!a.^\»k&s^ 
in the service of the English East India C.otd.^wi'^ V^ 
issued a prochmation from SaldaohaBay taSzaix^ '^«»^'^^'^ 

u 
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of the territory in the name of the then English king, in 
1620. It was thirty years later (1650) that the Dutch 
laid the foundation of Cape Town, and commenced per- 
manent settlement in the territory, chiefly with a view, it 
would seem, to the facilities it afforded as an intermediate 
station on the route to the Indies. The colony planted by 
the Dutch remained in their hands until 1795, when it 
fell into the hands of the English, Cape Town being cap- 
tured by a naval squadron. It was restored to Holland by 
the peace of Amiens (1802), but again taken, by forcible 
means, into British hands in 1806, since which date it has 
been retained under British sovereignty — the transfer from 
Dutch rule having been finally arranged by the terms of 
the Congress of Vienna. The limits of the original pro- 
vince underwent a vast extension in 1847, upon the ter- 
mination of a prolonged period of Caflre warfeire. Mudi 
more recently, in 1871, the tract of country hitherto 
known as Griqualand West (adjoining the right bank of 
the Orange, and including the lower portion of the Vaal 
or Ky Gariep) has been annexed to the colony. This was 
immediately consequent upon the attractions exerted by 
the diamond-fields, then of recent discovery, within that 
locality. Basuto Land, a tract lying farther to the east- 
ward, and within which is the upper portion of the Orange, 
or Nu Gariep, was proclaimed British territory in 1868, 
and formally annexed in 1871. 

Natal, to the north-eastward of the Cape, was originally 
planted by emigrant boers, or Dutch farmers, from that 
province, under the promptings of dislike to British rule, 
in 1836. Their attempt to establish an independent repub- 
lic in such near proximity was followed by a hostile attack 
on the part of the British authorities at the Cape. The 
boers were compelled to seek a refuge in the more distant 
interior, behind the chain of the Drakenberg, and the 
sovereignty of Britain over the Natal territory was esta- 
blished in 1841. Natal remained a depeiident province 
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of the Gape until 1856, when it was made a distinct 
colony. 



The following Table gives a succinct view of the British 
possessions throughout the globe : — 



Area in 
Eng. sq. miles 



Popolation. 



Ik EimoFB. 

British Islands (in 1871): 

England and Wales .... 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Isle of Man and Channel Islands 

Heligoland 

Gibraltar ...... 

Malta and Gozo 

Ik Asia. 

British India: 

Bengal . . . 

North- West Provinces .... 

Punjaub 

Madras 

Bombay (with Sinde) .... 

Dude 

Central Provinces .... 

British Burmah 

Coorg, with parts of Hyderabad, and 
Mysore 

Native States under British control 

Straits Settlements 

Ceylon 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

Aden 

Hong Kong 

Labuan 

Ik Avbica. 

Western Africa : 

Gambia 

Sierra Leone 

Gold Coast (including Lagos) 

_ 



68,320 


22,704,000 


30,084 


3,358,000 


32,513 


5,402,000 


313 


144,000 


1 


2,000 


2 


25,000 


122 


150,000 


246,785 


66,524,000 


84,982 


30,780,000 


100,441 


17,600,000 


141,746 


31,300,000 


142,042 


16,780,000 


22,456 


11,200,000 


79,600 


7,986,000 


90,070 


2,463,000 


47,116 


6,618,000 


646,147 


46,000,000 


J,575 


308,000 


25,742 


2,400,000 


3,276 


14,600 


9 


30,000 


30 


125,000 


26 


6,000 


21 


14,000 


468 


55,000 


20,000 


600,C00 
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TABLK OF BRITISH POSSESSIONS (conttmied) 



In Africa {continued). 
Cape Coloiiy (Cape of Grood Hope) 

Natal 

AscensioD .... 
St. Helena .... 
Mauritiiis and its dependendes 



IV AXBBICA. 

Canada, Dominion of : 

Ontario (Upper Canada) 

Quebec (Lower Canada) 

New Brunswick .... 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island ^ 

Manitoba . . . ^ . 

British Columbia .... 

North-West (Hudson Bay) Territory 
Newfoundland .... 
West Indies (including Honduras) . 
British G-uiana .... 
Bermuda Islands .... 
Falkland Islands .... 



hi AXTSTBALIA. AlIB POLYNESIA. 

New South Wales 

Queensland 

Victoria 

South Australia (including Northern 

Territory) 

Western Australia ..... 

Tasmania ...... 

New Zealand 



Area in 
aq. miles. 



200,000 

22,000 

34 

47 
864 



121,260 

210,040 

27,700 

18,725 

2,173 

14,000 

213,000 

2,760,000 

36,000 

27,313 

76,000 

22 

6,000 



310,000 

670,000 

90,000 

900,000 

980,000 

26,000 

99,500 



Popolatiaa. 



677,000 

290,000 

600 

6,000 

322,000 



1,656,000 

1,226,000 

286,000 

388,000 

94,000 

12,000 

42,000 

100,000 

146,000 

1,090,000 

193,000 

12,000 

800 



619,000 
125,000 
760,000 

189,000 

26,000 

103,000 

300,000 



Stmicabt, m Round Numbers. 



British Islands .... 
Colonies and dependencies in Europe 

Bo. do. Asia . 

Do. do. Africa . 

Do. do. America 

Do, do. Australia, &c. 

Total Bbitish Empibx . 



120,917 


31,000,000 


438 


300,000 


1,602,424 


200,000,000 


231,877 


1,266,000 


3,281,240 


4,836,000 


3,076,700 


2,000,000 


\^,*lVi.,V^^ 


\naaAoo,ooo 



\ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURT. 

Division into Counties. — England is divided into 40 
counties, Wales into 12 counties — making in the whole 52. 
These may be arranged, for the purpose of geographical 
description, under nine divisions, in the foUowing manner : — 

L South Midland Counties, eight in nimiber, con- 
sisting of Middlesex, Hertford, Buckingham, Ox- 
ford, Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, and 
Cambridge. 
n. North Midland, ^v^, consisting of Leicester, Rut- 
land, Nottingham, Derby, and Chester, 
ni. West Midland, seven, consisting of Stafford, War- 
wick, Worcester, Shropshire, Hereford, Monmouth, 
and Gloucester. 
IV*. Northern, six, consisting of Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, York, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
caster. 
V. Eastern, ^wr, consisting of Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex. 
VI. South-eastern, five, consisting of Surrey, Kent, 

Sussex, Hampshire, and Berkshire. 
Vn. South-western, five, consisting of Wilts, Dorset, 

Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 
YJJI. North Wales, six, consisting of Anglesey, Caernar- 
von, Denbigh, Flint, Merionetb, aTi^'^ooX%oTaBn . 
IX. South WaleSj siacj consiBtang oi Cai^i^xi^ ^S^ftaasst^ 
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Brecknocki Glamorgan, Gaermarthen, and Pem- 
broke.* 



Population. — The total population of the British idands, 
in 1871 (according to the census taken in that year), 
amounted to 31,628,338 persons, of which England and 
Wales contained upwards of 22,712,000. The distribution 
between the different parts of the United Kingdom was as 
follows : — 

England and Walis . « • • . 22,712,266 

Scotland . 3,360,018 

Ireland 5,411,416 

Islands in the British Seas (Man, &e.) . . 144,638 

Total 31,628,338 



The following Tables show the areas of the different 
counties of England and Wales (in English square miles), 
the population of each, and the proportionate number of 
inhabitants to iStie square mile : — 



ENGLAND. 



Counties. 



Area 





Naof 


Pop. in 1871 


inhab. to 




iq. m. 


146,257 


816 


196,475 


278 


176,879 


241 


186,906 


228 


661,201 


608 


362,343 


265 



Bedfordshire • 
Berkshire 
Biickinghainsliire 
Cambridgeshire 
Cheshire . • 
Cornwall . 



462 
706 
730 
819 
1,106 
1,366 



* This division coincides, for the most part, with that adopted bj the 
Censas Commissioners — the chief exceptions being in the cases of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Monmouthshire, and those portiooi 
of Middlesex and the adjacent country which are comprehended within 
the metropolis. In the census returns, London is treated as a distinct 
division: the county of Tork forms also a division of itself: Cheshire and 
Lancashire together constitute a distinct division (distinguished t* 
North-Western): and Monmouth is classed with South Wales. Eleven 
divisions are thus formed. But for educational uses, it seems difficult to 
deviate from the established treatment of Tork and Lancaster as bekog' 
log to the northern counties — six in nomber. 
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c..,.. 


.,„ 


Pop.iBlS71 


bhlb'w 




1.684 


220,253 


141 












379,394 


368 


Devonshire 








1^689 


801,374 


232 


Dorselahin , 








888 


195.537 


108 










S73 


886.089 


704 


Essei . 








1.657 


466,43S 


281 










1.258 


534,640 


42S 


HBtnpshire . 








1,673 


544,884 


32S 


HorefordshiM . 








836 


126,370 


150 


Hertforahire . 








611 


192,228 


314 










361 


63,708 


178 


Eent 








1.827 


848,294 


fi2I 










1,B05 


3,81l).49d 


1,685 










804 


269.311 


334 










2,778 


436,599 


168 


Uiddleeez . 








282 


2,639.785 


9,008 


MoDmorthalu™ 








578 


195,448 


338 


Norfolk . . 








2.U6 


438,856 


207 


NorthamlerUnd 








085 


243,891 


247 








1,962 


380,846 


198 










822 


818.758 


889 


Oifordahire , 








739 


177,975 


240 


RuOand , 








160 


22,073 


147 










1,291 


248. Ill 


193 


Sometset . 








1,636 


463,183 


283 










1.138 


858,326 


754 


Suflblk . 








1,481 


348.869 


23S 


Surrey . 








748 


1,091,636 


1,469 


Simei . 








1.468 


417,*o8 


286 


Warwicluhire . 








881 


634,189 


719 


Wffltmoreknd. 








768 


65,010 


85 


Waiflhire 








1,362 


257,177 


190 


WorcerteMhira 








738 


338,837 


450 


Yorkshire* . 




fi,983 


2,436,356 


407 



* Hm tliraa diviiiaiu gf Toikibin exhibit tbefollaHing ranlu: 



™.,. 


«... 


Pop. 


li>l..b. to 
■q.ni. 


EM Riding 

North da 


■i.C69 


268,466 
288,278 
1374.611 


22S 
188 
70g 
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WALES. 







1 


No. of 


CtoantieB 


Area 


Pop. In 1871 


inhab.to 
sq.m. 


Anglesey 


302 


61,040 


167 


Brecknockshire 


« 






719 


69,901 


83 


Caermarthenshire . 








947 


116,710 


122 


Caernarvonshire 








679 


106,121 


183 


Cardiganshire . 








693 


73,441 


106 


Denbighshire . 








603 


106,102 


174 


Flintshire 








289 


76,312 


264 


G-lamorganshire 








866 


397,869 


465 


Merionethshire 








602 


46,698 


77 


Montgomeryshire 








766 


67,623 


89 


Pembrokeshire 








628 


91,998 


146 


Radnorshire 








426 


26,430 


59 



These Tables show how unequally the population is dis- 
tributed over the suiface of the country. The avemge 
number of persons to a square mile is 389 for the whole 
of England and Wales, and 422 for England only. But 
the distribution through the different coimties ranges irom 
59 persons to a square mile (Radnorshire), to 9,006 persons 
within a like extent of surface (Middlesex). In England 
alone, Westmoreland and Middlesex present the vast dif' 
ference between 85 persons, and upwards of 9,000 persons, 
to the square mile. The most populous county of Wales 
(Glamorgan) has 465 persons to tlie square mile, — ^nearlj 
the same as that of the county of Worcester. 

If we arrange the counties of England in the order of 
their respective density of population, we find the fbUowiqg 
results : — 



Inbab. 
toiq-B* 
Durham . . . ,704 

Yorkshire (West Riding) . 702 
Kent . . . .621 
Cheshire . . . .608 
Worcestershire. . . ib9. 





Inhab. 


Middlesex . 


t0 8q,ni. 
. 9,006 


Lancashire 


. 1,585 


Surrey . 
Sraflfordshire . 


. 1,459 
. 754 


Warwickshire . . 


. 719 
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Inhab. 






Inhab. 




tosq. m. 






tosq. m 


Gloucestershire . 


. 425 


Suffolk 


• 


. 235 


Nottinghamshire 


. 389 


Devonshire 


• 


. 232 


Derbyshire 


. 368 


Cambridgeshire 


• 


. 228 


Monmouthshire 


. 339 


Yorkshire (East ]^ding) 


. 223 


Leicestershire . 


. 334 


Norfolk . 




. 207 


Hampshire 


. 325 


Dorsetshire 




. 198 


Bedfordshire 


. 316 


Northumberland 




. 198 


Hertfordshire . 


. 314 


Shropshire 




. 192 


Sussex 


. 286 


Wiltshire . 




. 190 


Somerset . 


. 283 


Huntingdonshire 




. 176 


Essex 


. 281 


Lincolnshire 




. 159 


Berkshire . 


. 278 


Herefordshire . 




. 160 


Cornwall . 


. 266 


Rutland . 




. 147 


Northamptonshire 


. 247 


Cumberland 




. 141 


Buckinghamshire 


. 241 


Yorkshire (North Biding] 


|. 138 


Oxfordshire 


. 240 


Westmoreland . 


• 


. 85 



An examination of the respective order in which the 
counties stand in this list illustrates many of the truths 
of physical geography taught in a preceding chapter.* 
This is true alike in respect of the superficial aspect 
which different parts of the country exhibit, and in 
respect of what is beneath the surface. Those counties 
which possess a generally elevated and rugged surface have 
a low average of population. Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land — the least populous of the English counties — sup- 
ply an obvious instance. The North Riding of Yorkshire 
(which, beside a large section of the Pennine Chain, in- 
cludes the tract of the North York Moors)f has an average 
even lower than that of Cumberland. 

Cornwall, though possessing a rugged interior, besides 
its abimdant mineral wealth, has, from its peninsular shape, 
a more extended line of sea-coast than any other coimty, 
and its average of population is accordingly very much higher 
than that of the mountain regions in the extreme north, 
though low as compared with many other parts of the 
kingdom, and even as compared with the average of the 
country at large. 

The distribution of minerals, however, and the &cilitiea 



* Chap. iL 



t See ante, p. 29. 
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afibrded for the prosecution of manufacturing industry, 
more than anything else, have determined the localities 
of man^s resort in large and increasing numbers. It is 
this that has caused tracts of country, which in an early 
stage of society preserved an aspect that was strictly rural, 
to become covered with large towns and busy manufkcturing 
villages, and to be alive with all the varied appliances 
that denote the application of human industry to the supply 
of the increasing wants of modem civilisation. 

The metropolitan coimties — from the various causes, 
social and political, which draw large niunbers to the capital 
of every state — naturally exhibit the extremest density of 
population. Putting out of view, however, Middlesex and 
Surrey,* the above Table shows the coincidence of large 
populations with the geographical distribution of mineral 
wealth, and especially of coal. Lancashire, Stafibrd, 
Warwick, the West Eiding, Durham, Cheshire, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Nottingham, Derby, Monmouth, Leicester— 
amongst the most densely populated of the counties — all 
include portions, more or less extensive, of the coal-fields 
enumerated in a preceding page. It may even be said 
that (with the exception of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent) 
no county which lies altogether beyond the limits of a 
coal-field has so many as 300 persons to a square mile. 
The only one of the Welsh coimties that exceeds 300 in 
the average density of its population (Glamorgan) includes 
the larger portion of the coal-field of South Wales. Not 
only is coal worked within the counties which take the . 
high numerical rank in our Table, but iron (for reasons 
adverted to elsewhere) is most extensively made in the 
same parts of the country.f * 

* It is only the eastern division of Surrey, within which a conadenblt 
portion of the metropolis falls, that has a high ratio of population. Wetf 
Surrey is strictly agricultural, and has an average of popalation i>ot 
greater than that of the agricultural counties in general. The h^ 
average of Kent is partly due to the fact that it includes a portion of tM 
metropolis. Kent haa, b«^d«a, an unusually large number dP miritiiBt 
towns. 
t JSee antet p. 63. 
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The coincidence of density of population with the dis* 
tricts which include the great national manufactures is even 
more obvious. In truth, the two conditions — of mineral 
wealth, and manufacturing industry — stand in the relation- 
ship of cause and effect, man's intelligence and ingenuity 
being the connecting medium, "the metropolijs of Britain 
is the vastest aggregate at once of manufacturing and of 
commercial industiy that the world exhibits. Lancashire 
and Cheshire include the great seats of the cotton manufac- 
ture: the West Riding of York, those of the woollen trade: 
the counties of Stafford, Warwick, Worcester, and South 
Wales, those of the trade in iron and hardware goods in 
general. 

Some qualification is necessary to a due appreciation of 
the truth which the above Table indicates in regard to the 
distribution of population and national industry. In several 
instances, particular portions of a county have a density of . 
population either very greatly in excess of, or very consid- 
erably below, the average of the same county as a whole. 
The district of Fumess, which forms the extreme northern 
portion of Lancashire, belongs physically to the mountain 
region of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and, like those 
counties, is scantily populated. The southern division of 
Lancashire, on the contrary, has a density of population 
which greatly exceeds that of the county as a whole. 
Northumberland occupies, in the list of coimties arranged 
according to density of population, a low place, its average 
being only 198 to the square mile : •but the tract adjoin- 
ing the banks of the Tyne, in the south-eastern comer of 
Northumberland, and within the limits of the Newcastle 
coal-field, is one of the most densely populated portions of 
England. 

Again, large portions of Devon and Cornwall, compre^ 
Lending Dartmoor and the adjoining high grounds in the 
former county, and the bleak moorlands which occupy the 
interior of the latter, have an exceedingly scaxity ^^">a^a.>CvstL, 
Nine-tenths oftiie inhabitants are coliecled^\\!bm^<^T^^N>sfiAr 
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rous towns and villages that line the coast. In many parts of 
the interior there are only a few scattered residents gathered 
round the shaft of a mine. 



The general distribution of the population is further 
illustrated by noting the average density shown by each of 
the great divisions into which we have grouped the counties. 
Thus — 



Diviiioni of England and Wales 


Total 
Area 


Total Popiilj. 
tion 


Naof 

inhab. 

CoiqiB. 


I. SoTJTH Midland Counties (ex- 

duding Middlesex), 
n. North Midland Counties 
ni. West Midland Counties 
IV. NoBTUERN Counties 

V. Eastern Counties . 

VI. South-Eastbrn Counties (ex- 

cluding Surrey) 
vn. South- Western Counties 
vm. North Wales .... 

UL South Wales .... 

1 


4,707 

3,910 
6,718 
13,136 
8,030 
6,462 

7,930 
3,130 
4,267 


1,186,842 

1,661,737 
2,934,921 
6,612,848 
1,690,660 
2,006,909 

1,879,914 
452,796 
764,330 


262* 

397 
437 
604 
210 
367 

237 
144 
179 



It hence appears that the Northern Counties have, on 
the whole, a much higher average of population than the 
other divisions of the kingdom. They include, besides, a 
greater numerical population than any other division, the 
metropolitan counties alone excepted. Nearly a third of 
the population of England is found to the northward of a 
line drawn between the estuaries of the Mersey and the 
Humber. The coal-fields of Soutli Lancashire, the West 
Riding, and the tract between the lower courses of the 
Tees and the Tyne, with the numerous busy seats of 
industry that have grown into existence within thoee 
localities, at once account for the fact. The £astem Divi- 

* If the population of Middlesex be included, the average dmntj ^ 

the south-midland division is raised to 747 persons to the pqnara wk. 

Similarly, the 8outh-e^avwn^Vv\%\otv,mtlv the inclusion of Surref,tf' 

bibita an average of 4S^. "But VYift \!cv%Vto^^\\V.^.w «^vv\TvVv«&Qfier an obvi>« 

exoeption to the teat of Viie VMv^akom'vEk. waaV toa^^xj^. 
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sion, which is almost exclusively agricultural, exhibits a 
lower average than any other portion of England. 

The great seats of population, within England, are — 
1. the Metropolis; 2. the country adjacent to Manchester 
and Liverpool, in South Lancashire and the neighbouring 
parts of Cheshire ; 3. the tract adjoining Leeds and Brad- 
ford, in the West Eiding of Yorkshire; 4. the district 
which comprehends the lower courses of the rivers Tyne, 
Wear, and Tees, within Durham and the adjoining portion 
of Northumberland ; and, 5. the country aroimd Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley, within South Stafford- 
shire and the adjacent portions of Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire. 

The average density of population, at the present time, is 
greater in the case of England than in any coimtry on the 
globe, with the single exception of Belgium.* 

The total populations of England and Wales respectively, 
at succeeding intervals of ten years during the present 
century, with their progressive growth between each interval, 
are shown in the following Table : — 







1 s-p: 




94S 




1 s-»*l 


Yean 


England 


Tncreai 
per cer 


Wales 


^l 


England and 
Wales 


Increa: 
peroen 


1801 


8,350,859 


641,677 




8,892,636 


1811 


9,653,021 


14-4 


611,235 


13 


10,164,256 


14 


1821 


11,281,883 


18 


718,353 


17-6 


12,000,236 


18 


1831 


13,090,523 


16-3 


806,274 


12 


13,896,797 


16 


1841 


14,997,427 


14-5 


911,705 


13 


16,914,148 


14-5 


1851 


16,921,888 


13 


1,005,721 


10-3 


17,927,609 


12-6 


1861 


18,954,444 


12 


1,111,780 


10-5 


20,066,224 


11-9 


1871 


21,495,131 


13-4 


1,217,136 


9-5 


22,712,266 


13-2 



The population of England and Wales became nearly 
doubled within the first half of the century (1801 — 1851), 

* England, as we have seen above, has 422 pert^ons to the sqnare mile, 
on the average of the whole country. Belgium has 442 persons to the 
square mile. The population of China hardly exceeds 800 to the oc^vx^ 
mile, even if we allow 412,000,000— the highest eaXimaVA X^iaX >ca& Xk^cv 
given — as the nomber of its inhabitants. 
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and upwards of 2,600,000 were added to its numbers witliin 
the ten years between 1861 and 1871. The rate of increase 
has not been uniform, in regard either to time or locality. 
Population increased &ster during the first thirty years of 
the century than* during the later thirty years.* Some 
districts exhibit an increase greatly in excess of that proper 
to the coimtry as a whole, while other districts fall below 
the average ratio. Again, some districts exhibit an actual 
diminution in numbers within the period between two 
successive censuses. 

This inequality in the ratio of increase has been strongly 
marked within recent years. It is due to causes which 
have been long in operation, and which have become 
increasingly manifest with the growth and developement 
of the manufacturing system during the present centur}'. 
The manufacturing portions of the country increase in 
number of inhabitants much faster than the agricultural 
portions, and the town populations gain at the expense of 
the rural districts. That is, the populations of the towns, 
besides their natural increase, are continually added to by 
the absorption of those who (from whatever cause) become 
drawn away fix)m the pursuits of rural industry. 

During the ten years between 1851 and 1861, five of the 
English coimties — Cambridge, Norfolk, Rutland, Suffolk, 
and Wiltshire ; with two Welsh counties — Anglesey and 
Montgomery, actually declined in population.t Between 
1861 and 1871, the only counties that actually declined in 
number of inhabitants were Cornwall and Huntingdon, in 
England, with Anglesey and Brecknock, in Wales. The 
manufacturing and mining counties, on the other hand, 
exhibit an increase which is surprisingly great. The ratio 

• In the former period (1801 — 1831) the actual increase in the popula- 
tion of Enfifland was 4,895,800, and the rate was 53 per cent. : in the 
thirty years ending 1861, the numerical increase was 6,171,760, equiva- 
lent to 44 per cent. 

t The districts which have thus fallen off are almost exclosivelv' 
agricultural. Those districts which comprise the great seats of mini^ 
facturing, mining, or commercial industry, exhibit the greatest increase 
— ^in some instances to an extent previously unparalleled. 
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of increase, for the whole of England and Wales, between 
the years 1861 and 1871, was upwards of 13 per cent.^ but 
during that period the population of Durham increased 
in the ratio of 34 per cent. ; that of Surrey, 30 per cent. ; 
of Glamorganshire, above 25 per cent. ; and of the West 
Riding, above 21 per cent. The increase for the whole of 
Yorkshire, during the same interval, was equal to nearly 
19 per cent. Middlesex, Kent, Essex, and StaGEord, showed 
an increase of 15 per cent. 

Even in the case of those counties which, on comparison 
of 1861 with 1851, exhibit a decrease in the total number 
of their inhabitants ; the larger towns show, in most cases, 
a numerical increase — a fact which illustrates in a most 
striking manner the tendency of the population to become, 
with each succeeding decade, more and more commercial 
and manufacturing, in place of devotion to agricultural 
pursuits. Thus, the city of Norwich had about 6,000 
more inhabitants in 1861 than in 1851, though the whole 
population of Norfolk was 7,290 fewer in the later than in 
the earlier period. Similarly, although the population of 
Suffolk underwent within the same period a diminution of 
nearly a thousand persons, yet the town of Ipswich added 
above 5,000 to its numbers. In Wiltshire, again, the 
towns of Salisbury and Devizes exhibit a small numerical 
increase, although the population of the county underwent 
a considerable diminution on the whole. 



The following Tables show the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of England and Wales : — 

COUNTIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES, WITH NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS RETURNED FOR EACH. 



Bedfordshire 


• 


. 2 


Cornwall : 




Berkshire 


. 


. 3 


East 


. 2 


BuckiDghamshire . 


• 


. 3 


West . 


. 2 


Cambridgeshire . 


• 


. 8 


Cumberland : 




Cheshire : 






East . 


. 2 


North . 


• 


. 2 


West . 


. 2 


IVTid 


. 


. 2 


Derbyshire: 




South . 


. 


. 2 


North . 


c 
• • 
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Derbyshire : 




Northamptonshire : 




South . 


. 2 


South . 


. 2 


East . . . 


. 2 


Northumberland : 




Devonshire : 




North . 


. 2 


North . 


. 2 


South . 


. 2 


Soath . 


. 2 


Nottinghamshire : 




Ea8t 


. 2 


North . 


. 2 


Dorsetshire . 


. 8 


South . 


. 2 


Durham : 




Oxfordshire . 


. 3 


North . 


. 2 


BuUand 


. 2 


South ... 


. 2 


Shropshire: 




Essex: 




North . 


. 2 


North-west . 


. 2 


South . 


. 2 


North-east 


. 2 


Somersetshire : 




South . 


. 2 


East . 


. 2 


Gloucestershire : 




Mid . 


. 2 


East . 


. 2 


West . 


. 2 


West . 


. 2 


Staffordshire : 




Hampshire : 




North . 


. 2 


North . 


. 2 


West . . 


. 2 


South . 


. 2 


East . 


• / 


Isle of Wight 


. 1 


Suffolk: 


c 


Herefordshire 


. 3 


East . 


. . fc 


Hertfordshire 


. 3 


West . 


. 2 


Huntingdonshire . 


. 2 


Surrey: 




Kent: 




East . 


. 2 


East . 


. 2 


Mid . 


. 2 


West . 


. 2 


West . 


. 2 


Mid . 


. 2 


Sussex : 




Lancashire : 




East 


. 3 


North . 


. 2 


West . 


. . 3 


North-east 


. 2 


Warwickshire: 




South-east 


. 2 


North . 


. 3 


South-west . 


. 2 


South . 


. . 3 


Leicestershire : 




Westmoreland 


. . 3 


North . 


. . 2 


Wiltshire: 




South . 


. 2 


North . 


. . 3 


Lincolnshire : 




South . • 


. . 3 


North . 


. 2 


Worcestershire: 




Mid . 


. 2 


East 


. . 3 


South . 


. 2 


West . 


. . 3 


Middlesex . 


. 2 


Yorkshire : 




Monmouthshire . 


. 2 


North Riding 


. . 3 


Norfolk : 




East Riding . 


. . 3 


West . 


. 2 


West Riding: 




North-east 


. 2 


(North) . 


. . 3 


South-east 


. . 2 


(Mid) 


. . 3 


^^orthamptonRhiTe : 


\ (^South) 


. . 3 


North . 


c 


^\ 
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WALES. 






Anglesey . , , . 1 


Flintshire 


• • • 


. 1 


BrecknockRhire . . .1 


Glamorganshire . 


. 2 


Caermarthen shire . . . 2 


Merionethshire 


. 1 


Caernarronshire . . .1 


Montgomeryshire . 


. 1 


Cardiganshire . . .1 


Pembrokeshire 


. 1 


Denbighshire . . .2 


Badnorshire . 


. 1 


Total County Members for England . 


. 172 


Ditto ditto Wales . 


. 16 


TOTAT. 


• • 


. 187 


CITIES AND PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS 


IN ENGLAND 


AND 


WALES, WITH THE NUMBER OF MEMBERS RETURNED BY 


EACH. 






Places returning more than Two Members, 




London (City) . 4 


Liverpool . . 3 


j^ecLs • ■ 


. 3 


Manchester . . 3 


Birmingham . 3 






Places returning Two Memh 


srs each. 




Aylesbury. 


Kxeter. 


Nottingham. 




Barnstaple. 


Finsbury. 


Oldham. 




Bath. 


Gloucester. 


Oxford (city). 




Bedford. 


Grantham. 


Do. (university). 


Ber wick-upon-Tweed- 


Greenwich, &c. 


Penrhyn and 


Fal- 


Blackburn. 


Hackney. 


mouth. 




Bolton. 


Halifax. 


Peterborough. 




Boston. 


Hastings. 


Plymouth. 




Bradford( Yorkshire). 


Hereford. 


Pontefract. 




Brighton. 


Hull. 


Portsmouth, 




Bristol. 


Ipswich. 


Preston. 




Bury St. Edmunds. 


King's Lynn. 


Reading. 




Cambridge (town). 


Lambeth. 


Rochester. 




Do. (university). 


Leicester. 


Salford. 




Canterbury. 


Lincoln. 


Salisbury. 




Carlisle. 


Macclesfield 


Sandwich. 




Chelsea. 


Maidstone. 


Scarborough. 




Chester. 


Marylebone. 


Sheffield. 




Colchester. 


Merthyr-Tydvil. 


Shoreham. 




Coventry. 


Newark. 


Shrewsbury. 




Cricklade. 


Newcastle-under- 


Southamptx)n. 




Derby. 


Lyme. 


Southwark. 




Devonport. 


Newcastle-upon- 


Stafford. 




Dover. 


Tyne. 






Durham. , 


Northampton. 


::t«or.. 


F^st Retiard. i 


Norwich. 
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aTlES AND PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS IN ENGLAND AND 

WALES — continiLed. 



Sunderland. 
Tamworth. 
Taunton. 
Tiverton. 
Tower Hamlets. 



Truro. 

Warwick. 

"Wenlock. 

Westminster. 

Weymouth. 



Wigan. 

Winchester. 

Wolyerhampton. 

Worcester. 

York, 



Total of places returning Two Members each 
Returning One Member each. 



90 



Abingdon. 

Andover. 

Ashton-under-Lyme. 

Banbury. 

Beaumaris. 

Bewdley. 

Birkenhead. 

Bodmin. 

Brecknock. 

Bridgenorth. 

Bridport. 

Buc^ngham. 

Burnley. 

Bury (Lancashire). 

Caermiarthen, &c. 

Caernarvon, &c. 

Calne. 

Cardiff, &c. 

Cardigan. 

Chatham. 

Cheltenham. 

Chichester. 

Chippenham. 

Christchurch. 

Cirencester. 

Clitheroe. 

Cockermouth. 

Darlington. 

Denbigh, &c. 

Devizes. 

Dewsbury. 

Dorchester. 

Droitwich. 

Dudley. 

^esham. 

Bye. 

Total retiinuiig 



\ 



Flint, &c. 

Frome. 

Gateshead. 

Gravesend. 

Great Grimsby. 

Guildford. 

Hartlepool. 

Harwich. 

Haverfordwest, &c 

Helston. 

Hertford. 

Horsham. 

Huddersfield. 

Huntingdon. 

Hythe. 

Kendal. 

Kidderminster. 

Knaresborough. 

Launceston. 

Leominster. 

Lewes. 

Lichfield. 

Liskeard. 

London (university). 

Ludlow 

Lymington. 

Maldon. 

Malmesbury. 

Malton. 

Marlborough. 

Marlow, Great. 

Middlesborough. 

Midhurst. 

Monmouth, &;c. 

Montgomery, &c. 



One 'ilUiE^Qc «M^ 



Morpeth. 

Newport (Lof Wight). 

Northallerton. 

Pembroke, ^. 

Petersfield. 

Poole. 

Kadnor, &c. 

Richmond (Yoiksh.). 

Bipon. 

Eochdale. 

Rye. 

St. Ives (Cornwall). 

Shaftesbury. 

South Shields. 

Staleybridgo. 

Stamford. 

Stockton. 

Swansea, &;c. 

Tavistock. 

Tewkesbury. 

Thirsk, 

Tynemouth. 

Wakefield. 

WalUngford. 

WalsaU. 

Wareham. 

Warrington. 

Wednesbury. 

Westbury. 

Whitby. 

Whitehaven. 

Wilton. 

Windsor. 

Woodstock. 

Wycombe. 
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suumabt: 



PARLIAHENTART REPRESENTATION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 



(England.) 

1 County (Yorkshire) returns 10 members 

1 Do. (Lancashire) „ 8 do. 
10 Counties return 6 members each 
15 Do. 11 4 H 

7 Do. If 3 „ 

6 Do. „ 2 „ 

1 Do. (I. of Wight) returns 1 member 

(Wales.) 

3 Counties return 2 members each 
9 Do. .,1 .. • 





. Total 


10 




*» 


8 






60 






60 






21 






12 




- 


1 


• 


, Total 


6 


• . 


ff 


.9 



172 



15 



Total number of County Members for England and Wales . 187 



1 Gty (London) returns 4 members . . . Total 4 
4 Cities and Boroughs return 3 members each . „ 12 

88 Do. „ 2 „ . „ 176 

2 Universities return 2 members each . . „ 4 
105 Cities and Boroughs return 1 member each . „ 105 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND. 

Area, Coast-line, etc. — Scotland is the northwardly 
portion of Great Britain. It is bounded on the north and 
west by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east bj the North Sea, 
on the south by England and part of the Irish Sea. The 
lower course of the Tweed, the Cheviot Hills, and the Sol- 
way Firth, biark in modem geography the limits between 
Scotland and England. 

The figure of Scotland is exceedingly irregular. Its 
greatest dimensions are north and south, in which direction 
it measures about 270 miles. Its breadth is greater both in 
the southward and middle divisions of the country than 
farther north. Its dimensions in the direction of east and 
west are lessened by the firths and narrow salt-water estua- 
ries (lochs) which indent the coast, and penetrate far into 
the body of the land. Between the opposite shores of the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde (nearly under the 56th parallel) 
the land is less than fortv miles across from sea to sea ; 
but its extreme dimensions east and west are more than 
three times that measure. Between the line of the Forth 
and Clyde and the parallel of the Moray Firth, the breadth 
of the Scotch mainland varies from 100 to Upwards of 130 
miles. This becomes reduced, northward of the Moraj 
Firth, to an average of between forty and ^fty niile4S. 

The most northwardly point of the mainland of Scot- 
land is Dunnet Head, in the county of Caithness: the 
moat southward is the Mull of Galloway, in Wigtonahire. 
A straight line diavra \>eXw^eii ^oefc -^ints measare> 
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288 miles. The most eastwardlj point is Buchan Ness, 
in Aberdeenshire : the most westwardlj is the point of 
Ardnamurchan, in the county of Argyle. 

The superficial area of the Scotch mainland is reckoned 
at about 26,000 square mfles. Its numerous islands are esti- 
mated to have a total of about 4,000 square miles. Adding 
these figures, the total area of Scotland amounts, in round 
numbers, to 30,000 square miles, or 7,770,000 hectares. 

The coast line of Scotland, especially on its western side, 
is much more irregular than that of South Britain, and has 
hence a greater linear developement. Including all its salt- 
water inlets and estuaries, the length of coast belonging to 
the Scotch mainland is probably not less than 2,500 miles. 
No part of the interior is distant so much as fifty miles firom 
the sea in a direct line, and few parts are anything like so &r. 

The principal inlets of the Scotch coast are : — 
On the east side {from south to north). 



1. Firth of Forth 

2. Firth of Tay 

3. Moray Firtn 



4. Loch Beanley 
6. Cromarty Firth 
6. Keiss Bay. 



Both Loch Beauley and the Firth of Cromarty are extensions of the 
tipper portion of the Moray Firth. 

On the north coast {from east to west). 

1. Dunnet Bay I 3. Loch Eribol 

2. Kyle* of Tongue | 4. Kyle of Dumeas. 

On the west coast {from north to south). 
1. Edderachylis Bay 11. Loch Linnhe 



2. EnardBay 
8. 'Loch Broom 
4. Loch Ewe 
6. Loch Torridon 

6. Loch Carron 

7. Loch Alsh 

8. Loch Houm 

9. Loch Nevish 
10. Loch Sunart 



12. Loch EU 

13. Loch Leven 

14. Loch Etive 
16. Loch IPyne 

16. Firth of Clyde 

17. Loch Ryan 

18. Luce (or Glenluce) Bay 

19. Wigton Bay 

20. Solway Firth. 



• Kjrle, a term signifying a narrow channel ox attait (^ca<A8A\ QaiwV 
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To the above ennmeration of Scotch estuaries there require to be 
added the numerous firths and channels which divide its different 
islands, either from the mainland or from one another. Among th« 
principal of these are: — 

. Fentland Firth, between Orkney Islamds and N. coast of^mainland 



The Minsh. 


)) 


Hebrides 


)) 


W. ditto 


Little Minsh 


11 


Ditto 


It 


I. of Skye 


Sound of Sleat 


It 


Skye 


It 


W. coast of Tnainland 


Sound of Mull 


it 


I. of Mull 


tt 


W. ditto 


Soimd of Jura 


It 


I. of Jura 


It 


W. ditto 


Sound of Islay 


>» 


Ditto 


}) 


Islay 


KylesofBute 


ft 


Bute 


»» 


Coast oi Argyle. 



The coasts of Scotland are for tHe most part bolder 
than those of South Britain ; the headlands rise more 
abruptly above the water, and reach a superior altitude. 
This is especially the case upon the western coast, 
from Cape Wrath (the N.W, extremity of the mainland) 
southward to Loch Linnhe ; and eastward from the same 
promontory towards Dunnet Head, upon the north side of 
the island. To the south of Loch Linnhe, round the pe- 
ninsula of Cantire and the Firth of Clyde, the shores arc 
generally low, and also between the Mull of Galloway and 
the head of the Solway Firth. 

On the eastern side, the coast fix)m Tarbet Ness, round 
the Murray Firth, to the high promontory of Buchan Ness, 
and thence southward to the mouth of the Dee, is generally 
low and sandy, excepting in some portions of small extent. 
In a part of this tract extending on both sides of the river 
Findhom there are loose and shifting sands, which, com* 
bined with the action of the tide, have caused considerable 
changes in the line of coast. South of the river Dee, cliffi 
line a great part of the coast as far as the town of Arbroath 
(lat. 56° 33'). Thence round the Firth of Taj, the penin- 
sula of Fife, and the Firth of Forth, the coast is generally 
flat, though the hills in some places approach very near the 
shore. A few miles before reaching St. Abbs Head, how- 
ever, the coafit agam 'beeom^ ^^^ and rocky, and con' 
ttnues so thence to t\xe laouXltx c& ^^^^^^^ 
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The long and narrow peninsula of Cantire * forms one 
of the most striking features of the western coast-Une. It 
stretches upwards of forty miles in the direction of its 
length, but is nowhere more than eight miles across, and is 
contracted at its northern extremity (where the head waters 
of East and West Loch Tarbet make their nearest approach) 
to less than half a mile. 

The narrow inlets of the Scotch coast bear close analogy 
to the fiords of the Norwegian shore, and, like them, are 
intimately connected with the geological conformation and 
physical aspect of the region to which they belong. The 
western coast of Scotland, within the highland region, ex- 
hibits a vast moimtain-wall> the occasional depressions in 
which are filled by the waters of the adjacent ocean. The sea 
thus penetrates far into the interior, in some instances to 
upwards of thirty miles fi:om the open waters. With few 
exceptions, the lochs of the western coast.are throughout of 
this description. The bold and variously-indented shores 
of these lochs, protected firom the open ocean, afford shelter 
to men and cattle against the fiiry of the Atlantic storms, 
and alone render this portion of the coast habitable. 

Gapes. — Of the almost countless headlands which belong 
to tiie Scotch coasts, the following are among the most im- 
portant: — 

On the east coast {south to north). 



Height 
St. Abbs Head (Berwick) 224 feet 
Fife Ness (Fife) 
Button Ness (Forfar) 
Bed Head (For&r) 255 feet 

GKrdle Ness (Kincardine) 115 feet 
Buchan Ness (Aberdeen) 130 feet 



Height 
Kinnaird Head (Aber- 
deen) 120 feet 
Burgh Head (Elgin) 
Tarbet Ness (Boss) 175 feet 
Ord of Caithness ( Caithness) 
Noss Head (Caithness) 



Ihincansby Head (Caith- 
ness) 153 feet 
XhumetHead (do.) 346 feet 



On the north coast {east to west). 
Height 



Height 
Whiten Head (Sutherland) 517fL 
Far-out Head (do.) 330 feet 
Cape Wrath (do.) 400 feet 



* ThMt is, Ceaatire — the *" Land's Yjud.*' (^^GomUc.^ 
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On the west coast {north to 8outh). 



Height 
Storr Head (Sutherland) 
Ardnamurchaii Point 

(Argyle) 180 feet 

Moll of Cantire (Argyle) 297 feet 



Heigiit 
Corsill, or Corsewal], 

Point (Wigton) 

Mull of Galloway (do.) 326 feet 

Burrow Head (do.) 



Surface of Land. — Mountains and high moorlands 
constitute by far the larger portion of Scotland, the surfece 
of which is uniformly bolder, and in great measure of more 
rugged aspect, than is the case with South Britain. 

The ancient and native division of Scotland is into the 
Highlands and the Lowlands. This does not correspond, in ail 
cases, to the political divisions of the country, for several of 
the Scotch counties fall in part within the highland, and in 
part within the lowland, region. Still less do the terms 
Highland and Lowland express, in every case, the actual 
features of the tracts of country to which they are respec- 
tively applied. Many portions of the Lowlands are dis- 
tinguished by strikingly bold features of sur£ice, and por- 
tions of the Highlands, in the neighbourhood of the eastern 
coasts, are relatively lower than the mountainous parts of the 
so-called Lowland region. The distinction between High- 
land and Lowland Scotland, however, is fully justified by the 
contrasted aspects which belong, in a general sense, to the 
two regions so distinguished. It is, moreover, a distinction 
that is indelibly stamped upon the history of the country, as 
well as upon the land itself, and hence may with propriety be 
followed in sketching the chief features of its physical geo- 
graphy. 

Speaking generally, the Highlands include the northern 
and western portions of Scotland : the Lowlands^ its south- 
em and eastern portions. The great natural division 
between the two regions is formed by a broad valley, or 
plain, which, with little interruption, extends across the 
country diagonally, in the direction of N.E. and S.W., 
from the shores of the North Sea to the estuary of the Qyde, 
below Dumbarton. TVna NaX^s^ ^a known, within great part 
of its extent, as StraVbmoTG, at ^^ '"'' ^^»X ^Xxa&w;' ^md that 
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appellation may, for the sake of geographical description, be 
extended to it throughout.* The region lying north and 
west of Strathmore constitutes the Highlands : all those 
portions of Scotland that lie east and south of Strathmore 
belong to the Lowlands. 

The Lowlands. — 1. What is called Lowland Scotland is by no 
means a level or low region. On the contrary, the Scotch lowlands 
embrace many elevated tracts of country, a great portion of them 
more or less covered with hills, some of which rise to considerable 
height. But the hills are of more rounded form, the valleys which 
divide them of greater breadth, and the adjoining plains of larger 
proportions, than is the case within the highland region.f 

The Lowlands are divided into two portions — Northern and 
Southern — by a plain which extends between the firths of Clyde and 
Forth, upon opposite sides of the island. This plain is itself a re- 
markable feature in the physical geography of Scotland. Its higher 
portions are httle more than two hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, and most parts of it are very considerably below that elevation. 
The country which extends thence to the borders of England belongs 
naturally to the same physical region as the northern portion of that 
country. It consists chiefly of upland plains, upon which there 
rise hills of considerable height. 

The principal mass of the highlands of southern Scotland lies in 
an east and west direction. The Carrick Hills are included within 
the westwardly portion of this area ; the Mulrfoot and Lammermuir 
Hills, to the north of the Tweed, with, south of that river, the 
Cheviot Hills, belong to its more eastwardly division. Its greatest 
elevation is attained towards the central portion of the whole 
region, around the upper valleys of the Clyde and the Tweed. 
The summit of Broad Law, about twelve miles south-west of the 
town of Peebles, is 2,723 feet above the sea. 

* As a local desi^ation, the name of Strathmore is limited to portions 
of the counties of Forfar and Perth. 

t Throughout southern Scotland, the pastoral valleys that penetrate the 
higher grounds are distinguished by the term da/e, as Tweedale, Teviot- 
dale, Clydesdale, &c. The narrow valleys that intersect the highland 
region are uniformly distinguished as glen$^ as Glenmore, Glengarry, Gien- 
shee, &c. The word dcUe, equivalent to the Scandinavian ^al and the 
German thai, recalls the memory of the early settlements of the North- 
men within that region (see ante, chap. v.). The word strath, applied to 
0ome valleys within the Highland border, is Celtic, and his its equivalent 
in the ystrad of t he Welsh branch of the Celtic family. Wvt.lv\Tv \.Vv(^ \«.^<)w 
of Highland glens and rugged mountains, ttk« C^\.\fi ^q'^\]\«Xa»cv. \\^% 
maintained its place to the present di^y. 
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The high lands here, and around upper Gydesdale, spread outf(vf 
manymiles north and south, and consist of barren, bleak, and rounded 
masses, which present to appearance a confused heap of rugged moun- 
tain tops. Several high summits occur along the principal line of 
watershed, at the head of the tributary valleys which belong to the 
Tweed basin. Hart Fell, at the head of Tweedale, is 2,651 feet above 
the sea. Ettrick Pen, farther to the eastward, 2,269 feet. Queens- 
berry Hill, near the source of the Clyde, is 2,286 feet, and the highest 
point of Tinto Hill (farther to the northward, in the angle between 
the Clyde and its tributary the Douglas), 2,336 feet. The village of 
Leadhills, near the borders of Lanark and Dumfries, and on the west 
side of upper Clydesdale, is 1,280 feet above the sea, and is said to 
be the highest inhabited place in Britain. 

West and south-west of the line of watershed, an elevated region, 
of irregular surface, reaches nearly to the shores of the Irish Ses 
and the North Channel. No continuous mountain ridge can be 
traced, but numerous high masses occur. Among the latter arc 
Black Larg (at the point of junction of the three counties of Ayr, 
Dumfries, and Kirkcudbright), 2,231 feet; the Rhinns of KeEs 
(above the head of Loch Doon) reach 2,668 feet ; Merrick, farther to 
the south-west, is 2,764 feet. Criffell, near the outlet of the Nith, 
IB 1,867 feet 

The high ground which divides the upper valleys of the Clyde 
and Tweed is connected with the range of the Pentland Willii, 
which extend from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh in a genenl 
south-west direction. The highest of the Pentland Hills is 1,860 
feet above the sea : Arthur's Seat, adjacent to Edinburgh, is 822 feet, 
and the rock upon which Edinburgh Castle is built^ 434 feet. 

From the southern part of the Pentland Hills, a range of high 
land runs eastward to the coast at St. Abbs Head, and separates the 
basin of the middle and lower Tweed from the valley- of the Tyne 
(of Haddington). The western portion of this range is called the 
Muirfoot Hills — the eastern and wider portion, the Lammermuir 
Hills. The highest of the Muirfoot Hills is 2,136 feet ; in the Lam- 
mermuir, Meikle Says Law, the highest summit, is 1,750 feet, and 
several others are of nearly equal elevation. The highest parts of 
the Lammermuir are chiefly moss or. moor land. 

The principal plains in this portion of Scotland, besides tlut 
which stretches between the estuaries of the Clyde and Forth, an 
the lower portion of Clydesdale, — ^the plain of Ayrshire, which ianat 
a kind of amphitheatre, enclosed by hills on three sides, — the 
narrow plain along the ahorea of the Solway Firth, — the lower pait 
of the valley of the Tweed, — &sid>SQfik '^^J^e^ <ii nJca Email river Tp» 
(of Haddington). Among \^ie ^glM^«»iN^«^^'«\i!^^'^^ 
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mountain region are Tweedale, Teviotdale, and Lauderdale, belong- 
ing to the basin of the Tweed, — and Liddisdale, Eskdale, Annandale, 
and Nithsdale, sloping towards the Solway Firth. 

2. The more northwardly dirision of the Lowland region extends 
along the eastern side of Scotland, £rom the Pirth of Forth northwards. 
It includes Strathmore, and also two hilly regions which intervene 
between Strathmore and the waters of the North Sea. These tracts 
of high ground are the Ochill Hills and the Sidlaw Hills — the 
former between the Firths of Forth and Tay, the latter to the north- 
ward of the Firth of Tay. 

Strathmore — "the great strath'* — extends without interruption 
from the immediate neighbourhood of Stonehaven (on the coast of 
Kincardine), in the direction of south-west, to the banks of the Forth, 
above Stirling, a total length of nearly ninety miles. Its breadth 
▼aries from 16 miles in its widest part (sdong the course of the Forth) 
to less than a mile at its northern extremity, where it is terminated 
by the dose approach of the Grampian range to the waters of the 
North Sea. Strathmore exhibits the most continuous extent of level 
and caltivable land in Scotland. Throughout its length there is 
scarcely any eminence to obstruct the view. The greater portion of 
this plain is under cultivation. A low range of heights, called the 
Campsie Fells, intervenes between the valley of the Forth, in the 
neighbourhood of Stirling, and that of the Clyde, about Dumbarton. 
Their highest elevations are 1,500 feet. 

The Sidlaw Hills commence in the neighbourhood of Perth, and 
extend thence in a north-east direction ; theif highest elevations are 
about 1,400 feet. They terminate by a rapid declivity on the side 
of Strathmore, but descend by a succession of terraces towards the 
North Sea. South of the Sidlaw Hills, along the Firth of Tay, is the 
Carse of Qowrie, one of the most fertile tracts in Scotland. 

The Ochill Hills^ with their offsets and outlying branches, occupy 
the greater part of the peninsula of Fife, and exhibit some masses of 
considerable elevation. Ben Clench (5 milns north by east of Alloa) 
is 2,359 feet above the sea, and the highest of the Lomond Hills, to 
the north-east of Loch Leven, 1,280 feet. The hills in general leave 
a narrow belt of lowland round the shores of the peninsula. 

Thb Highlands. — The Highlands comprehend the widest por- 
tion of Scotland, stretching (under the line of the 57th parallel) across 
the whole breadth of the coimtiy, from the North Sea on one side to the 
Atlantic Ocean on the other. The greater part of tbi& ^sX^rusc^^ 
mass of high ground is filled by the Ghramp\«na axA >i}KiCAX cnu&»cXxA 
heJghtB, A deep and narrow valley diyidea tiie \i\^|ic^kajAT«^oi^VDM» 
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two portions : this valley is called Glen-more^ or the great glen. Tba 
general direction of Qlenmore is from north-east to south-west ; it 
extends entirely across Scotland, from the head of the Moray Firth 
to Loch Linnhe, and furnishes (in part by artificial means) a water- 
communication between the opposite shores of the island. 

Glenmore forms the most marked and singular feature in the 
physical conformation of Britain. Its entire length, from Fort 
George at the head of the Murray Firth, on the north-east^ to the 
entrance of Loch Linnhe, on the south-west, is about 100 miles. 
The north-eastern extremity of the glen is occupied by the waters of 
Loch Beauley and the strait which unites it to the Murray Firth; its 
south-western extremity by Loch Linnhe, and its norfJiward pro- 
longation, Loch £il. In the middle portion of the glen are three 
long and narrow lakes. Loch Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch liochie: the 
largest of these is Loch Ness, which discharges itself by the riyer 
Ness into the Beauley Loch. The Caledonian Canal connects all these 
lakes by navigable channels. 

The extensive tract of country which stretches between Glenmore 
and Strathmore includes by far the larger portion of the highlands. 
More than three-fourths of this area constitute a high mountain- 
region, a large portion of which is upwards of a thousand feet aboTe 
the sea. Upon this elevated base rise the highest mountains in the 
British Islands. 

The Grrampian Mountains measure nearly 100 miles in length, from 
east to west, and their higher summits have an average elevation of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea. At the western extremity of 
the chain, near the shores of Loch Linnhe, is Ben Nevis, a huge 
mass, the summit of which rises to 4,406 feet above the sea : this is 
the highest mountain in Scotland, and the culminating point of the 
British Islands. The Cairngorm Mountains, an outlying group of 
the Grampian system (situated to the northward of the main range, 
near the head of the valley of the Dee), contain some summits whidi 
are little inferior in altitude ; Ben Mac Dhui, in this group, is 4,295 
feet above the sea-level, and the top of Cairngorm exceeds 4,000 
feet in height* 

Upon the north side of the Grrampians is a high and mountainous 
tract which extends nearly to the shores of the North Sea and the 

* The Grampians do not ri^e to the height of perpetual congelatioB 
(which in their latitude would be about 150 feet above the elevation of 
their highest summits). But in the dark recesses of the Caimgom 
group the snow sometimes remains all the year round, and the sarftoeflf 
Loch Avon — a small lake situated in the ^eart of this high and deedste 
region, at an elevation of l,75t> feet, and overhung by the precipitous o' 
of the moontains — has no sunshine for several of the winter momha 
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Moray Firth — diminishing, however, in elevation as it approaches 
the coast, near which the valleys of the rivers (or straths) widen out 
into plains of limited extent. The high ground which extends im- 
mediately to the north of the Cairngorm group, along the eastern 
side of Strath Spey, is distinguished as the Braes of Abemethy, a 
lai^e portion of which is covered with magnificent pine forests. On 
the west side of the Spey is a continuous range (not, however, con- 
nected with the central chain) called the Monadh Leadh Mountains, 
the higher portions of which are about 2,000 feet above the sea. 

From £en Nevis, a succession of high mountain-masses extend 
southward to the shores of the Firth of Clyde : these are sometimes 
distinguished as the Southern Grampians. They do not form any 
continuous range, but contain huge masses of great extent and con- 
siderable height Amongst them is Ben Cruachan (near the northern 
extremity of Loch Awe), which is 20 miles in circumference and 
3,670 feet in elevation. High mountains line the western side of 
Loch Long, and extend through the peninsula between that lake 
and Loch Fyne, down to the shores of the narrow channel which 
separates the island of Bute from the mainland. 

The country to the east of this southward extension of the Gram- 
pians, and to the south of the principal chain, contains numerous 
high summits — among which are Ben Lomond (on the east side of 
the lake of that name), 3,191 feet — Ben More (on the south of Loch 
Dochait, in the south-west extremity of Perthshire), 3,818 feet — 
Ben Lawers (on the west side of Loch Tay), 3,984 feet — and Sche- 
hallion (north-east of the latter-named mountain), 3,533 feet above 
the sea. 

A large portion of the moimtain region above described consists 
of high and naked moors, lying at an elevation of probably not less 
than 1,000 feet above the sea. One of the most extensive of such 
tracts is the Moor of Rannoch, which stretches to the west and south 
of the loch of that name, and the surface of which presents an open 
and nearly level plain, covered by an immense bog, which produces 
no vegetation of any kind, except on the immediate banks of Loch 
Iiydoch, round which are a few fir-treed. To the north of this deso- 
late region is a tract of equally sterile character, lying between Ben 
Nevis and the shores of Loch Ericht, and which exhibits nothing but 
bare rocks, interspersed with numerous bogs. 

The mountains on either side of Glenmore rise with a steep and 
rugged ascent to a considerable height, averaging upwards of 1,000 
feet in the neighbourhood of Loch Ness. On the western side of this 
lake is Mealfourvouny, 2,730 feet above the sea. 

The portion of Scotland which lies to the west and north-west of 
Glenmore consists chiefly of an elevated table-land, which in ita 
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central part is about 1,000 feet above the sea-lerel, and in soma 
portions probably not less than 1,500 feet. Ben Wjris, to the west 
of Cromarty Firth, rises to the height of 3,422 feet : Ben Attow (on 
the borders of Boss and Inyemess, to the eastward of Loch Alsh) is 
about 4,000 feet high. Many other summits in this portion of Soot- 
land are between 2,000 and 3,000 feet in elevation. The higher 
mountain-masses lie in general nearer the western than the eastern 
coasts, and terminate abruptly on the shores of the Atlantic. 

This mountainous tract (which may be appropriately distinguished 
as the Northern Highlands), although it does not attain the gr«at 
elevation of the Grampians, yet exhibits in some parts a character of 
greater wildness and rocky desolation than any other part of Scot- 
land. Nearly the whole region is, in fact, a naked and barren moun- 
tain wilderness, alternating between high mountains and tracts of 
open moorland, covered with heath and bog. 

The level districts of Northern Scotland probably do not oocxipj 
more than a twentieth part of its entire surface. They extend i^ 
intervals, along the eastern coasts from the shores of liOch Beanlej 
and the Moray Pirth to the northern extremity of the island, in 
the neighbourhood of the two capes of Duncansby and Bumiet 
Head, and form two principal plains — those of Cromarty and Caith- 
ness, the latter of which is of the larger extent. The Plain of On- 
marty extends along both sides of the firth of that name, and thenee 
across to the Firth of Dornoch : it contains some fertile and well- 
cultivated tracts. 

The main of Caithness comprehends about four-fifths of the oonnly 
of that name, embracing however some moorland tracts, elevated firom 
200 to 800 feet above the sea. 



Islands. — The islands of Scotland arrange themselves into 
four divisions — 1. The islands in the Firth of Clyde. 2. The 
Hebrides. 3.. The Orkney Islands. 4. The Shetland Islands. 
The northernmost of these groups, the Shetland Islands, ex- 
tends to the parallel of 60° 49', and forms the most outlying 
portion of the British Archipelago in that direction: — ^ 
island of St. Kilda, the most western of the Hebrides, tf 
under the meridian of 8° 37' W. 

It is estimated that the Shetland Islands occupy an ares 
of above 530 square miles, the Orkneys 400, the Hebiidei 
2,585, and the islands in the Firth of Clyde 171 square miksj 
making a total of about 3,700 square niiilea. 
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1. Islands in the Firth of Clyde, — These consist of the 
large islands of Bute and Arran, the islets of Great and 
Little Cnmbray, and the rock of Ailsa. Arran measures 
20 miles in length by 11 in breadth. It is a mass of 
heathy mountains, surrounded by a narrow belt of low- 
land: the mountains are highest towards the north, where 
Goat Fell, the loftiest summit, rises to 2,874 feet. Only a 
small portion of the land is cultivable. 

Bute measures 15 miles in length by 5 in breadth. 
Its northern extremity is bleak and rugged, but the central 
and southern portions consist of undulating ground, fit either 
for tillage or pasturage. 

The islands of Great and Little Cumhray lie at the entrance 
of the narrower portion of the Firth of Clyde, between the 
island of Bute and the mainland. Their sur&ce is hilly 
and verdant, but bare. — Ailsa Crag, in the broad part of the 
Firth of Clyde, is an insulated hill, about two miles in cir- 
cumference, and rising in precipitous cliffs to 1,140 feet above 
the sea. It is the resort of enormous numbers of sea-fowl. 

2. The Hebrides or Western Islands of Scotland consist of 
two portions — those which lie adjacent to the mainland, 
as Jura, Islay, Mull, Skye, and others, distinguished as the 
Inner Hebrides — and those situated to the west of the 
channel of the Minsh, which form the Outer Hebrides. 

The largest of the Inner Hebrides is Skye (535 square 
miles), which is covered with mountains, the highest above 
3,000 feet in elevation. The cliffs on its south-west coast 
are 750 feet in height. Between the north part of Skye 
and the mainland are the islands of Bona, Eaasay, Scalpa, 
and others: off its south-west side are Canna, Bum, £ig, and 
Muck — all mountainous. Farther to the south are Coll 
and Tiree, of less elevation. Eleven miles south-west of 
the last-mentioned island is the Skerryvore, a dangerous 
group of rocks, on which is a lighthouse. 

MuU (330 square miles) is mountainous, and its highest 
summit, Ben More, rises to 8,1S>5 feet. Off its south-west 
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coast is the little island of lona or Icolmhill^ celebrated 
for its eccleaiastical remains; and, a few miles farther north, 
the basaltic islet of Staffa, with its magnificent cavern. 

Jura (130 square miles) and Islay (240 square miles) are 
separated by the Sound of Islay. In the former island the 
Paps of Jura rise to 2,568 feet in height. Islaj^^, though 
hilly, is less elevated, and contains a larger proportion of cul- 
tivated land than any other of the Hebrides. Between Islay 
and Mull are the islands of Colonsay and Oronsay (together 
18 square miles), the narrow channel between which is dry 
at low water, when they form one island. 

The Outer Hebrides form a continuous group, of 140 
miles in length, so close that they are commonly considered 
as one, and named the Long Island, The largest consists 
of two portions, Lewis (557 square miles) and Hanis (191 
square miles), united by a narrow isthmus. Farther south 
are the large islands of North Uist (118 square miles), 
Benhecula (43 square miles), and South Uist (127 square 
miles), besides an immense number of smaller islets. On 
the west side of Lewis the mountains reach above 1,700 
feet in height, in Harris 2,660 feet. Mount Heval, in the 
island of North Uist, is 2,010 feet, and Ben More, in South 
Uist, 2,034 feet. Hams is generally mountainous, but a 
large portion of Lewis consists, of moss and moorland. The 
most northern point of the Outer Hebrides is called the 
Butt of Lewis; to the south they terminate in the group 1 
of the Barra Islands, the most southward of which is the 
rock of Barra Head. 

The island of St. Kilda, which lies 42 miles to the west- 
ward of the Long Island, is about 3 miles in length by 2 in 
breadth, and rises to 1,380 feet above the sea. Except at 
the landing-place on its south-west side, it is fenced round 
by inaccessible precipices. It has a few human inhabitants, 
and is the resort of immense numbers of sea-fowl. StiH 
farther to the westward, at a distance of 180 miles from 
the nearest land, is \kft ^xUs islet of Eockally which i« 
uninhabited. 
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8. The Orkney Islands, divided from the mainland by the 
Pentland Firth, comprise Pomona (or Mainland), Hoy, 
North and South Ronaldsha, Westra, and many others, 
amounting altogether to 67 in number, only 27 of which are 
permanently inhabited, though many of the others serve as 
pasture-groimds. The surface of the islands is in general of 
only moderate elevation, and some of them are low and flat. 
The highest eminence in the group is Wart Hill, on the island 
of Hoy, which reaches 1,556 feet above the sea. The shores 
of Hoy are high and rocky on the west side, where they 
rise in steep precipices out of the sea. In general, however, 
the shores of these islands are low and sandy, with rounded 
hills towards the interior. The island of Sanda is through- 
out low, and is the most fertile of the group. 

4. The Shetland Islands exceed 100 in number, of which 
between 30 and 40 are inhabited. The largest. Mainland, 
is 52 miles in length, and of very irregular shape. The next 
in size are Yell, Unst, Fetlar, Whalsay, and Bressay. 
Roeness Hill, in the north of Mainland, is 1,476 feet: the 
island of Foula, to the west of the principal group, 1,350 feet. 
About midway between the Orkney and Shetland groups 
is Fair Island, 708 feet high. 

The surface of the Shetland group consists in general of 
heathy wastes, interspersed with rock, and sometimes varied 
by swamps and lakes. In some parts, however, the land is 
fertile, and produces good com and herbage. The climate 
in both groups is moist, but remarkably equable in tem- 
perature. The winter, though long (especially in the more 
northwardly group), is not severe, and the harbours are open 
all the year roimd. In the Orkneys, frost rarely lasts, more 
than a few days at a time. The Shetland Islands are more 
generally rugged, wet, and barren, than the other group. 
They are fenced, particularly on their western side, with 
high and precipitous cliffs, against which the ocean dashea 
with great ftiry, and which its waves hav^ yjoyh VoX^i ^v^ 
most various and ^tastic forms. 
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There are a few detached islets off the eastern coasts of 
Scotland. These consist of the Bas9 Rock (on the south 
side of the entrance of the Firth of Forth), a mass of basalt, 
which rises perpendicularly to 400 feet above the sea ; May 
Islandy Inchkeith, Inchcolm, and others, all in the Firth of 
Forth; and the Inch Cape, or Bell Rock (14 miles east of 
the entrance to the Firth of Tay), the site of a celebrated 
lighthouse. At the eastern extremity of the Pentland Firth 
are some rocks called the Pentland Skerries. 



Rivers and Lakes. — All the larger rivers of Scotland, 
with the exception of the Clyde and the Nith, discharge 
into the North Sea, upon the east side of the island. This, 
as similarly in the case of South Britain, results from the 
prevailing distribution of the high grounds, which lie 
nearer the western than the eastern coasts. The main 
chain of the Grampians, however, separates the drainage of 
the eastern coasts, within the highland region, into two 
distinct basins, giving to the one of them a south-eastern, 
and to the other a north-eastern, inclination. This is 
rendered obvious by inspection of the map. Within tie 
highlands, the same cause which explains the numerous 
lochs of the western coast accounts for the absence of 
rivers from that region. The mountains rise at once 
out of the sea, with little intervening slope. On the 
opposite side of the same region, the descent towards the 
North Sea is gradual, and the valleys which open out in 
that direction form the basins of running streams. 

The principal rivers on the east side of Scotland, from 
the English border northward, are — the Tweed, the Tyne 
(of Haddington), the Fortli, the Leven, the Eden, the Tay, 
the North and South Esk, the Dee, the Don, the Ythau, 
the Ugie, the Doveran, the Spey, the Lossie, the Findhomj 
the Nairn, and the Ness. 

The principal rivera oi \)t\fe vje^Uru and south-western 
coasts are — the Clyde, \Ke \cNm^^ xJaa k^^^ "^i^^i^tfssKthfl I 
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Girvan, the Stinchar, the Cree, the Dee (Kirkcudbright), 
the Nith, the Annan, and another river Esk. The whole 
of these are within Lowland Scotland. 

The Tweed has a length of 96 miles, and drains an area of 1,870 
square miles. The tide ascends this river about 10 or 12 miles, but 
it is not navigable above Berwick. From its source to its mouth the 
Tweed has a fall of upwards of 1,600 feet : it is noted for its salmon 
fisheries, and, during certain seasons, is liable to considerable floods. 
The chief tributaries of the Tweed are the Ettrick (with its affluent, 
the Yarrow), the Teviot; and the Till (within the borders of Eng- 
land), on the right bank, — the Lyne, the Leithen, the Gala, the 
Lauder, and the Adder, on the left. 

The Forth has a length of 60 miles from its source (on the skirts 
of Ben Lomond) to the neighbourhood of Alloa, where it unites 
with the firth to which . it gives its name ; throughout its whole 
course it winds very considerably: its basin is about 645 square 
miles. The Forth is navigable for small vessels up to Stirling ; its 
estuaiy, which is about 60 miles long, forms a broad and deep 
channel, capable of receiving the largest vessels. 

The Tay is the most considerable river of Scotland, both in regard 
to length of course and area of drainage. It has a course of about 
100 miles from, its source to the town of Perth, 7 miles below which 
it enters the Firth of Tay. The Tay drains an area of about 2,400 
square miles, — more than one-eleventh part of the whole mainland 
of Scotland. Of its affluents, the principal are the Earn and the 
Almond, on its right bank, and the Lyon, the Tummel, and the Isla, 
on the left. The Tummel rivals the Tay in volume of water and extent 
of drainage above their junction, and (with its tributary, the Garry) 
brings down the water from an extensive system of lakes adjacent 
to the high district of Rannooh Moor.* The Tay is not navigable 
above Perth, which is also the limit of the tide- water. 

The Dee has a length of 87 miles, and drains about 700 square 
miles. Its source is in the Cairngorm group of mountains, at a height 
of 4,060 feet above the sea, — a greater elevation than that of any 
other river in the British Islands : the declivity of its bod is hence 
Tery considerable, and its course, especially in its upper portion, is 
exceedingly rapid. 

• The defile of Killiecrankie, where the Highland clans, under Viscount 
Dundee, gained a victorv over the troops of VVilliam III. in 1689, is ow.U\%k 
banks of the Garry, a short distance above its junction vj\Oa. Oaa'^vsccvwsvA- 
The mountains approach so closely as to narrow tV\e\a\\«v ^^ \\\^ ^"^^'^'s^ "k 
at thiM point, to the immediate he^ of the stream. 

Y 2 
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The Don, about 60 miles in length, has a basin of 530 square 
miles : it is generally rather a slow river, though rising at an deva- 
tion of 1,640 feet. Neither the Dee nor the Don are navigable. 

The Spey has a length of 96 miles, and drains an area of 1,190 
square miles : its source, in a small pool called Loch Spey, is at an 
elevation of about 1,200 feet above the sea. Unlike most rivers, the 
lower portion of its course is the most rapid : in the upper part of 
its valley, the river slumbers in dark mossy lakes. The Spey is the 
wildest and most capricious of all the large British rivers, forming 
numerous rapids and falls, and its variations as to qiumtity of water 
are very considerable. It is not navigable. 

The Clyde, 98 miles in length, drains about 1,680 square miles. 
Its source, 1,400 feet above the sea, is in the central part of the 
high lands of southern Scotland, and the upper part of its course is 
closely adjacent to some of the smaller tributaries of the Tweed 
basin. In the neighbourhood of Lanark, the Clyde forms three con- 
siderable falls, by which it descends 230 feet within a distance of 
less than 4 miles. It becomes navigable at Glasgow, which is also 
the limit of the tide-water. The principal tributaries of the Clyde 
are the Douglas, the Avon, and the Cart, on the left bank, — the 
Medwin, the Calder, and the Kelvin, on the right. 

The Nith has a length of 60 miles, and drains about 460 square 
miles. The Dee (45 miles) forms in its middle portion a long narrow 
lake, called Loch Ken, 10 miles in length by from one-half to three- 
quarters of a mile in breadth. The Esk has the lowest part of its 
course within the English border. The Annan (46 miJles), the Esk, 
and the Eden (an English river), unite in the broad expanse of 
sand which, at low water, forms the head of the Solway Firth. 



Lakes. — The same term loch is used in Scotch geo- 
graphy to designate the fresh- water lakes of the interior, 
and the salt-water estuaries of the western coast. It is 
only the former of these that are lakes in the English sense 
of the term. 

Lakes are very numerous in Scotland, and they especially 
abound within the highland region. They are for the meet 
part long and narrow in shape, filling portions of the deep 
hollows between the valleys which everywhere intersect the 
moimtains, or else occupying depressed baedns within the 
high tracts of mooTland. 

The principal lakes «v\Ava.\fc^ ^^Okvxi ^^ ^^^^^jJbmds of 
Scotland are enumeTa\fcdm\)ciefc\to^SsMi£»\sWv^\— . 
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Lakes 



Loch Lomond 
Loch Katrine 
Loch Achray . 
LochVennachar 

Loch Voil 

• 

Loch Lubnaig 
Loch Tay 
Loch Ericht . 
Loch Awe 

Loch Lydoch . 
Loch Rannoch 
Loch Earn 
Loch Ness 
Loch Oich 
Loch Lochie . 
Loch Morrer . 
Loch Garry . 
Loch Haree . 
Loch Fannich 
Loch Luichart 
Loch Shin 



Counties 



Dumbarton 

and Argyle 
Perth . 

Perth . 

Perth . 

Perth . 

Perth . 
Perth . 
Inverness 
Argyle . 

Argyle. 
Perth . 
Perth . 
Inverness 
Inverness 
Inverness 
Inverness 
Inverness 
Boss . 
Boss . 
Boss • 
Sutherland 



Loch Coraiak. I Isle of Sky e . 
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OutleU 



Discharges by river 

Leven into the Clyde 
Discharges into Ijoch 

Achray 
Discharges into Loch 

Vennachar 
Discharges into river 

Teith 
Discharges, by Bal- 

vaig river, into Loch 

Lubnaig 
Discharges into river 

Teith 
Discharges into river 

Tay 
Discharges into Loch 

Rannoch 
Dischai^es by river 

Awe into Loch Etive, 

on the west coast 
Discharges into Loch 

Rannoch 
Dischaj^es into river 

Tummel 
Discharges into river 

Earn 
Discharges into river 

Ness 
Discharges into Loch 

Ness 
Discharges into Loch 

Eil (W. coast) 
Discharges into Sound 

of Sleat 
Discharges by river 

Garry mtoLoch Oich 
Discharges by river 

Ewe into Loch Ewe 
Discharges into Loch 

Luichart 
Discharges into Strath 

Conan 
Discharges by w«» 
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The following are within tlie Lowlsnda : — 
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Loci ZoBjom^ has ui area of aboat 3fi square mil«B (9, DOO hectua), 
and ia the largest lake, not merely in ScotLmd, bot in Great Britain. 
It coLtoiiiB a considerable dual er of ialands, thirty in niunbeF. Bea 
Lomond ai^oinB its wutem shore, towards its northern oxtiBmi^, 
where it narrows considerablj in breadth. Steamers navigate the laka 

Loch Katrine (or Katerin) is situated not (kr distant from Lock 
Lomond, to the eastward of the latter, bat high groimd intantaicl 
between the two lakes. The shores of Loeh Katiine, with thi 
amaUec lakea of Actiray and Vennachar, which lie below, (brm Iht 
district of the Troeaohs, a tract of country regarded aa anrpaaiif 
- in varied combtnation of mount&in lake, river, and wood, any olliv 
in the British Islands. 

Loch Awe is second in magnitude among the Scotch lakes, ib 
waters coTering an at«a of about 26 square milea. The hnge mW 
of Ben Cmachan rises above its northern shores. 

Loch ifrjj. Loch Oich, and Loch Lifchif, all three nearly contiiiaiM 
lie within the narrow valley of Glenmore.* The faUa of 'Ejat, 
which are among the Gneet waterfalls in Britain, rivalling IkM 
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of <-Tie Clyde and the Tummel in beauty, are within the high yalley 
of Strath Ericht, on the east side of Loch Ness. 

Loch Maree^ which is of larger size than any other among the 
lakes that are within the Northern Highlands (i. e. the region lying 
north and west of Glenmore), is distinguished above any other by 
the wild and rugged grandeur of its surrounding scenery. It includes 
numerous small islands. The almost inaccessible crags by which 
Loch Maree is enclosed are among the few remaining haunts of the 
gi'ey eagle. 



Geology and Minerals. — The rock-strata of which Scotland is 
chiefly composed diflfer widely, in most cases, from those of South 
Britain. The vastly greater portion of the country exhibits forma- 
tions of older date than those which constitute the great mass of 
the English rocks, and find no equivalent in the southern division of 
the island, excepting within the areas of Silurian deposit, on the 
western side of England and Wales. The oldest crystalline rocks of 
Scotland, indeed, surpass in antiquity of deposit any other of the 
British strata, and hava no equivalent elsewhere within the British 
Islands. 

It appears as the result of the latest investigations,* that the rocks 
which compose nearly all the more strictly mountainous portions of 
Scotland, within the Highland and Lowland regions alike, belong tor 
the extensive assemblage of strata known as Silurian, and within 
which the various slaty and other formations included under the 
term greywacke are comprehended. In southern Scotland, these 
strata correspond to the Silurian deposits of Wales, and the tract of 
the Cumbrian mountains : within the Highland region they have 
undergone changes which have caused them to assume a crystalline 
texture, so that they have become converted into clay-slates, chlorite 
and mica-slates, and other schistose rocks, ofteif of gneissose cha- 
racter. In other words, the Silurian rocks of western and northern 
Scotland have become metamorphic. It is of the latter description 
of strata that the Grampian region is mainly composed. A funda- 
mental gneiss — of older date — ^underlies these metamorphic Silurian 
deposits to the westward, and appears upon the west coast of 
Sutherland and in the chain of the Outer Hebrides. 

The area between these two great developments of Silurian rocks 
is occupied by the old red sandstone and the carboniferous systems. 



• See "First Sketch of a New Geological Map oi ^o1\mv^, 'wvSXi.'^- 
pi&atitory notes," by Sir R. 1. Af urchison and A. Geikift •. ^^Ti>a\«^A'«^^ 
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The first-named (old red) immediately overlie the metamorphic rocks 
of the Highland region, appearing npon the western side of Strath- 
more, throughont its length, along the base of the lower Grampians. 
Old red sandstone abo covers a considerable area in the neighbour- 
hood of tbe Moray and Dornoch firths, with the indnded Firth of 
Cromarty. 

The carboniferous rocks succeed the old red sandstone to the 
south-eastward, and include the southern half of the peninsula of 
Fife, with a broad tract of countiy which extends thence diagonally 
(from N.E. to S.W.), across the mainland of Scotland, to the coast of 
Ayrshire. Within this latter area is comprehended the great coal-field 
of Scotland — or, rather, a succession of detached coal-fields, found 
chiefly within the counties of Fife, Clackmannan, Stirling, Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow, Lanark, and Ayr. Secondary rocks of later date 
are but sparingly developed in Scotland. Trap of various kinds has 
been extensively erupted throughout the carboniferous area, and ap- 
pears in Arran, Mull, Skye, and others of the Western Islajids, as wdl 
as on parts of the neighbouring mainland. Granite occurs exten- 
sively in the higher parts of the Grampian region, also in Skye, the 
south-western peninsula of Mull, the island of Arran, and within the 
south-western portion of the Lowland area. 

Coal and iron constitute the most important of the mineral pro- 
ductions of Scotland. The total superficial area of the workable 
coal-beds is estimated at from 1,500 to 1,720 square miles.* Iron- 
stone of the best description occurs abundantly within the carboni- 
ferous area. Lead is worked in the tract of the Xiouther Hills (on 
the borders of Lanark and Dumfries), and in a few other localities. 
Good building-stones are everywhere abundant. 



* Hull: Coal-fields of Great Britain. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



SCOTLAND— POPULATION AND INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS- 
COUNTIES AND TOWNS, 

The population of Scotland amounted, in 1871, to 3,360,018, 
This is equal to an average, on the whole country, of 112 
persons to the square mile. It is, therefore, comparatively 
to South Britain, a thinly populated country ; and neces- 
sarily SO, from the rugged nature of so large a portion of 
its surfeice. The distribution of the population over the 
country is, moreover, much more unequal and irregular 
than is the case with England. Large portions of Scotland 
exhibit a ratio of population to surface which falls very 
greatly, below that of even the least populous of the English 
counties, while the inhabitants are found thickly clustered 
within a portion of the country which is of limited area. 

At the period of the legislative xmion with England, in 
1707, the inhabitants of Scotland are supposed not to have 
numbered more than 1,650,000. In 1755, when the popu- 
lation was first determined with any approach to accuracy, 
Scotland is estimated to have had 1,265,380 inhabitants. 
The amount of its population at successive decennial periods 
during the present century is given below : — 



POPULATION OF SCOTLAND. 



1810 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 



1.608,420 
1,806,864 
2,091,621 
2.364,386 
2,620,184 
2,888,742 
3,062.294 
3,360,018 



equal to 64 persons to sq. mila 
60 
70 
79 

87 

96 
100 
112 
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The numerical amount of the population exhibits there- 
fore a continuous and steady increase, although, as in the 
case of England, the ratio of this increase has undergone a 
gradual diminution during the last forty years. During 
the interval between 1811 and 1821, the population of 
Scotland increased in the ratio of 16 per cent. Between 
1821 and 1861, this ratio underwent a steady decline to 
18, 11, 10, and 6 per cent. ; but between 1861 and 1871) 
the total increase was equal to little less than 10 per cent. 
The ratio of increase in the population of England and 
Wales during the same period was above 13 per cent.* 

Large areas of Scotland, however, have undergone a 
considerable decrease in number of inhabitants during the 
last quarter of a century. Between 1851 and 1861, twelve, 
and between 1861 and 1871, as many as fourteen, of the 
counties, underwent a decrease in actual population. The 
decrease, during the latter period, was greatest in the 
counties of Kinross and Wigton (in the former of which it 
amounted nearly to 10, and in the latter nearly to 8 per 
cent) ; next so in the case of Argyle (5 per cent.), Path 
(above 4 per cent.), and Sutherland (above 3 per cent.). 
Selkirk, Renfrew, Lanark, Edinburgh, Forfar, and Dum- 
barton are the counties which show, between 1861 and 
1871, the greatest ratio of increase. 

* The namerical increase in the population (as ascertained by com- 
parison of the number of births and deaths within a given period) is 
much greater than that shown by the census returns of the later as com- 

{tared with those of the earlier date. The difference is explained by the 
arge extent to which emigration takes place from Scotland, not merely 
to foreign countries, but to the south of the Tweed, i.e. from Scotland to 
England, and especially to the metropolis. This cause explains tbs 
much smaller ratio of increase in the population of Scotland, compared 
with that of England, at the successive decennial periods. 

Of the total number of emigrants who left the British Islands during 
the period between the census of 1851 and that of 1861 (2,249,355), 
natives of Scotland numbered 183,627. This number, though moch 
Hmaller absolutely than that of the emigrants from England and Walea 
during the same period (640,210), yet bears a much higher ratio to tbe 
total amount of the population — being, in fact, in nearly double tbe pro* 
portion. These fibres are of course irrespective of the intrar-insiilir 
migration — i.e. from ScotWi^ ycl\a Eii^laxLd— which is conataut, and 
not inconsiderable in amounu 
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The areas of the Scotch counties, their population in 1871, 
and the number of inhabitants to a square mile, are given 
in the following table : — 



Counties 


Area in 
sq. m. 


Pop. in 1871 


No. of 
inh. to 
sq. m. 


Aberdeen 


1,970 


244,603 


124 


Argyle 






3,256 


75,679 


23 


Ayr . . . , 






1,128 


200,809 


178 


Banff 






686 


62,023 


90 


Berwick 






460 


36,486 


79 


Bute . 






217 


16,977 


78 


Caithness . 






712 


39,992 


56 


Clackmannan 






47 


23,747 


505 


Dumbarton 






241 


58.857 


244 


Dumfries . . , 






1,063 


74,808 


70 


Edinburgh 






362 


328,379 


907 


Elgin. 






531 


43,612 


82 


Fife . . . , 






492 


160,735 


327 


Forfar 






875 


237,567 


271 


Haddington 






271 


37,771 


139 


Inverness . 






4,255 


87,531 


21 


Kincardine 






383 


34,630 


90 


Kinross 






73 


7,198 


98 


Kirkcudbright . 






898 


41,859 


47 


Lanark 






882 


765,339 


868 


Linlithgow 






120 


40,965 


341 


Nairn . . 






215 


10,225 


47 


Orkney , , 






— 


31,274 




Peebles 






354 


12,330 


35 


Perth 






2,523 


127,768 


51 


Benfrew . 






245 


216,947 


886 


Ross and Cromarty . 






3,951 


80,955 


25 


Roxburgh . 






665 


53,974 


81 


Selkirk . 






257 


14,005 


54 


Shetland . 






— 


31,608 




Stirling . . . 






447 


98,218 


220 


Sutherland 






1,886 


24.317 


13 


Wigton . 






485 


38,830 


80 



No country in the world exhibits more clearly than Scotland tho 
connection of physical geography with the distribution of population 
and the pursuits of social industry. The striking differQuc«A^\^^ 
obtain, in these regards, between the northern a.iA -notlOsi-^^a^ws^ 
diviflionf of the country as compared with the B0XL\i2icL wiA. ws^oJ^-«»*^ 
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an b r o p g fat mow ciaariy into view bj the soeceediiig tables, in 'i 
the oonntiM are ananged aeoording ac they fall principally with 
Hig^iland or the Lowland regions. 

The following &re principally, some of them wholly, Hig 
eonntief: — 

Inh. to 
■q. mile 

Aberdeen . . . .124 



Argyle 

Banir 

Bute. 

Caithness 

Elgin 



23 
90 
78 
56 
82 



Inyemess . 

Nairn 

Orkney and Shetland 

Perth 

Ross and Cromarty . 

Sutherland 



I 

a 



The counties that fall either wholly, or for the most part, 'v 
the Lowlands, are — 



Ayr . 
Berwick . 
Clackmannan 
Dumbarton* 
Dumfries . 
Edinburgh 
Fife . 
Forfar* . 
Haddington 
Kincarolne* 



Inh. to 
iq. mile 

. 178 

. 79 

. 505 

. 244 

. 70 

. 907 

. 327 

. 271 

. 139 

. 90 



] 



Kinross . 
Kirkcudbright 
Lanark 
Linlithgow 
Peebles 
Renfrew . 
Roxburgh . 
Selkirk . 
Stirling* . 
Wigton 



The counties that are included in the former of these table 
the counties chiefly or altogether Highland) comprehend, with 2 
square miles of surface, no more than 875,564 inhabitants — a 
on the entire average, of only 43 persons to the square mile, 
counties that belong to the Lowland division of Scotland inclu 
area of 9,748 square miles, and a population (in 1871) of 2,4£ 
— equivalent to an average of 255 persons to the square mile.f 
Highlands, which cover above two-thirds of the surface of Sco 

• The western portions of Dumbarton and Stirling belong 
Highlands, as also do parts of Forfar and Kincardineshire. 

f The difference here brought into view would be yet greater 
the case of the counties which fall partly within the Highland and 
within the Lowland division, the Lowland portions were separate< 
their remaining and larger portions. Thus, Perthshire, through 
the greater portion of its extent, is a Highland county ; but the < 
Perth, which has above 25,000 inhabitants, is within the ho^i 
Similarly, in the case of Aberdeenshire — a thoroughly Highland c 
— the city of Aberdeen, which has upwards of 80,000 inhabitant 
within the narrow belt of Lowland which stretches along the e 
coast, and its population is chiefly Lowland. The estimates above 
Mie, however, sufficient for every purpose of general comparison. 
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include hardly more than a fourth part of its population. The Low- 
lands, with less than one-third part of the entire superficial area, com- 
prehend little less than three-fourths of the inhabitants of Scotland. 

The only Highland county that has a population averaging above 
100 to the square mile is Aberdeenshire, and of its total number of 
inhabitants, a third part are found within the city of Aberdeen. 
The county of Boss, a thoroughly Highland region, has only 26 in- 
habitants to the square mile, Argyleshire no more than 23, Inver- 
nessshire only 21, while in Sutherland the ratio falls to the low 
number of 13 persons to the square mile. These instances are con- 
siderably below the similar cases presented in the most mountainous 
parts of England and Wales. 

The Lowland counties present considerable and analogous diffeiv 
ences. The more mountainous and almost exclusively pastoral por- 
tions of the Lowland region are very thinly populated. The counties 
of Peebles and Selkirk fall in ratio of population below the general 
average of the Highland division, and Kirkcudbright is but little above 
that average. The contrast, in this respect, between those aounties 
and the shires of Eenfrew and Lanark is as grea.t as that presented, 
in the southern division of Britain, between such counties as West- 
moreland and Lancashire, or between the shires of Eadnor* and Gla- 
morgan. 

In Scotland, as in England and Wales, the distribution of geolo- 
gical strata, and the localities of mineral deposit, point to the seats of 
dense population. All the counties that fall within the carboniferous 
area of Scotland — Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, Linlithgow, Edinburgh^ 
Clackmannan, and Fife, with the eastern portions of Dumbarton 
and Stirling — are thickly populated. The county of Edinburgh 
ranks first in this regard, Renfrew second, and Lanark third. A 
large portion of Lanarkshire, including all upper Clydesdale, is pas- 
toral : it is within middle and lower Clydesdale that its density of 
population is found. The tract of which the city of Glasgow forms 
the centre is the chief seat of the population and wealth of Scotland, 
as it is of its yibterranean deposits of coal and iron. 

The people of Scotland form two distinct races, — the Lowlanders, 
who are a mixed people, but resemble in the niain the great bulk of 
the inhabitants of England, and speak a language which is radically 
the same as the English, — and the Highlanders^ who are of the Celtic 
race, and speak a totally different diidect. The Lowlanders include 



* Radnor, the leaflt populous of the Welsh counties, has fifty-nine 
inhabitants to the square mile, and Merionethshire sixty-four. West- 
mnrelnnd, the most thinly populated county of England, has eighty 
inhabitants to the square mile. 
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the great majority of the people, and the Highlanders are nov 
diiefl J confined to the districts lying north and west of the Gram- 
piano. The English language is gradually extending itself over 
exeiy part of the Highlands, and the Celtic dialect will probahly en 
long be wholly supplanted by it. 

Industrial occupations. — Scotland, in eren a greater ratio than 
En^and, is principally a manufacturing and commercial countiy. 
In 1841, the proportion of the total population directly engaged 
in trade and manufacture was 18*1 per cent., and of those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, 8*8 per cent. The generally moon- 
tainous character of the country imposes natural limits on cultiva- 
tion, but the manufacturing and commercial resources of its southern 
portion — in the abundance of coal and iron, and tlie number and 
excellence of its harbours — are almost unbounded. 

AoBicuLTUBB. — Only about a fourth part of the surface of Scotland 
is estimated to be capable of cultivation, and of this nearly one-half 
is in grass. Agriculture, however, is nowhere better understood, or 
more skilfully practised, than in some portions of the Liowlands, par- 
ticularly in the Lothians (the counties of Haddington, Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow, to the south of the Firth of Forth), and the ac^'acent 
county of Berwick. In the counties of Dumfries, Ayr, Renfrew, 
Lanark, and Fife, — and also in the portion of Perth and Forfar 
which embraces the carse of Growrie — as well as in parts of Ahet- 
deen, Elgin, and Nairn — there are many fertile tracts, in which 
the cultivation of the soil is extensively carried on. 

Throughout Scotland the staple crop consists of oats, but wheat of 
fine quality is grown in many of the above districts ; barley is also 
grown, and flax, though only to a very limited extent. Turnip 
husbandly is extensively pursued in the counties of Haddington and 
Berwick, and throughout the eastern counties potatoes are largely 
grown, in part for the supply of the London market. The dairy- 
farm districts are chiefly in the counties of Ayr, Renfrew, and 
Dumfries. 

FiSHBBiBS. — The fisheries in Scotland constitute an important and 
valuable branch of industry. The salmon abounds in most of the 
larger rivers, especially in the Tay, the Tweed, Dee, Don, Findhorn, 
and Spey, and the produce of its fishery is very considerable. The 
herring-fishery is pursued to a great extent, chiefly on the shores 
of Caithness and the Moray Firth, off the entrance of the Firth of 
Forth, and in Loch Fyne and other places on the west coast Ooi 
ling, and haddock, are likewise extensively taken, and there is > 
great oyster-fishery in the Firth of Forth. 
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Mantjfacturbs. — The cotton manufacture is the first in import- 
ance, though of comparatively recent introduction, and the printing 
of cottons is carried on to a greater proportionate extent in Scotland 
than in England. Its chief seats are Glasgow and Paisley, and their 
immediate neighbourhood, in the counties of Lanark and Renfrew ; 
with the vale of Leven, in Dumbartonshire (between the town of 
Dumbarton and the foot of Loch Lomond) : it is also pursued, to a 
smaller extent, in the counties of Ayr, Aberdeen, and Perth. 

The ancient staple manufacture of Scotland was that of Zwew, which 
is still carried on to a considerable extent, chiefly along the eastern 
coasts, — at Dundee (Forfar) and its neighbourhood for the coarser 
articles, as sailcloth, &c. — and at Dunfermline (Fife) and its vicinity 
for diapers, damasks, and the finer fabrics. Jute is largely employed 
as a substitute for flax in the coarser descriptions of linen goods. 

The woollen manufacture, though less considerable than either of 
those above mentioned, is widely distributed, in great measure as a 
branch of domestic industry. It is pursued on the most extensive 
scale in the counties of Stirling, Ayr, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Aber- 
deen. Woollen hose, blankets, and flannels are made at Hawick 
(Roxburgh), tartans at Stirling and Bannockbum, and carpets at 
the latter place and St. Ninian's (both in the immediate vicinity 
of Stirling). Kilmarnock (Ayr) is a noted seat of the manufacture 
of carpets, shawls, and other woollen goods. The manufacture of silk 
is pursued at Paisley, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. The iron-works 
belong chiefly to the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and the tract which 
extends to the east and north-east of that city. 

The manufacture of soap (chiefly at Glasgow, Leith, Paisley, Aber- 
deen, Prestonpans, and Montrose) is a considerable branch of in- 
dustry ; and also the distillation of spirits from grain, pursued in 
almost every part of the country. Ale is brewed to a large extent in 
Edinburgh, Alloa, and elsewhere. 

On the western coasts and islands of Scotland the manufacture of 
kelp (from the burning of sea-weed) — for use in glass-works, &c. — 
was formerly pursued to a considerable extent. But this branch 
of industry has been greatly checked by the extensive importation of 
barilla from the Mediterranean coasts of Spain. 

Ship-building is largely carried on at Greenock and Port Glasgow. 
Steam-vessels are built at Glasgow, and at that city as well as at other 
places on the Clyde the fitting of steam-ships with their engines and 
machinery is more extensively pursued than at any other place in 
Sritain. Besides those belonging to our own country, many of the 
finest steam-vessels owned by foreign nations have been supplied 
with their machinery, from the banks of the Clyde. 

OoMMBBCB. — The foreign commerce of Scotland resensLbUfii^^k^^ ^\ 
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England: her imports consist of the raw materials required for 
manufacturing purposes, chiefly cotton, with flax and jute, — and 
various articles of colonial produce, as tea, coffee, sugar, &c The 
exports are principally manufactured goods, cotton and iron works, 
machinery, coals, &c. Agricultural produce is extensively supplied 
to England, including lai^e numbers of cattle. 

Glasgow is the great seat of the foreign commerce of Scotland, and 
is inferior in the total amount of its trade only to London, Liverpool, 
and BristoL The conmiercial ports next in order of importance are 
Leith, Greenock, Fort Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee. Montrose 
(Forfarshire), Grangemouth (at the entrance to the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, Stirlingshire), Ferth, and Arbroath, have also a considerable 
amount of foreign as weU as coasting trade. 

The ports of Ayr, Troon, Ardrossan, Irvine, and others on the 
coast of Ayrshire, export considerable quantities of coals, chiefly to 
Lreland and the Western Islands. The inhabitants of Feterhead are 
extensively engaged in the cod-fisheiy, and also the whale-fishery in 
the NoiHiem seas. 

Internal communication, — Excellent roads extend through almosfc 
every part of the country, and across even the most mountainons 
tracts of the Highlands. 

Of canals, the two principal are, the Forth and Clyde Canal, which 
connects the estuaries of those rivers, through the plain which ire 
have described under that name, and the Caledonian Canal j thioogh 
the narrow valley (Glenmore) which extends across the Highlui^ 
region, between the opposite sides of the island. The Crinan Canal, 
less than five miles in length, connects the waters of Loch Fyne with 
the Sound of Jura, and saves the tedious circumnavigation of the 
peninsula of Cantire. There are a few other canals, of merely local 
importance. 

Nearly all the principal cities in Scotland are connected by rail- 
way. Two great trunk-lines enter the country from England, one 
on either side of the island, and proceed respectively to Glasgoir 
and Edinbui^h : from those cities, other lines proceed northward, 
by Stirling, Ferth, Dundee, Forfar, Aberdeen, and Elgin, and extend 
as far as Inverness, between, which place and London there is nov 
uninterrupted railway communication of nearly 700 milea ifl 
length. The total extent of railway open in Scotland at the present 
time (1874) is considerably above 2,000 miles. 



Divisions. — Sco\\a.ii^, \^^ ^w^^sA,^ is divided into 
counties, thirty-tlaieemiiMaiJo^- "^"^^^^v^gax^'^sss^^ssija^ 
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is obscure, but it appears to have existed — excepting in the 
case of certain districts, as Galloway, Ross, and the Western 
Isles — at as early a date as the accession of Robert Bruce.* 
The counties of Scotland have no subdivision into hundreds, 
"wapentakes, &c., like those of England, nor any equivalent 
for those divisions. The ecclesiastical division of the 
kingdom is into synods, presbyteries, and parishes, the 
last-named of which are civil as well as ecclesiastical 
divisions. The division into parishes appears to have been 
introduced into Scotland by the middle of the twelfth 
century. The parishes are 922 in number. 

The Scotch counties are of extremely irregular shape, and unequal 
size: Inverness, the largest, contains 4,255 square miles, Argyle 
3,255, and Perth 2,523 ; while Clackmannan is only 47, and Kinross 
only 73, square miles in extent. 

Of the islands, Bute, Arran, and the Great and Little Cumbray, 
form the county of Bute. The groups of the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, though united for the purpose of parliamentary representation 
form in other respects distinct counties. In the Hebrides, the island 
of Lewis belongs to Ross, — Harris and the rest of the Long Island, 
with Skye, form part of the coimty of Inverness, — and Mull, Jura, 
Islay, and the smaller adjacent islands, belong to the shire of Argyle. 

Many parts of Scotland are familiarly known by territorial names, 
some among which were formerly of imiversal prevalence. The 
principal of them are included in the following table: — 



Angus, now Forfar 
Annandale, part of Dumfries 
Appin, „ Argyle 

Ardross, „ Ross 

Athol, • „ Perth 

Badenoch, „ Inverness 



Breadalbane, part of Perth 
Buchan, „ Aberdeen 

Cantire, „ Argyle 

Carrick, the S.W. part of Ayr 
Clydesdale, part of Lanark 
Cowal, „ Argyle 



* Maccalluch : Descriptive and Statistical Account of the British Isles, 
vol. i. In Scotland, as in the southern part of Britain, the county was the 
district subject to the local iurisdiction of the sheriflF (or shire-reeve). In 
acme parts of the country like powers were exercised by oflScers entitled 
Stewarts, and bailies, thetracts under whom were known as stewartrien, 
and bailiewicks. Kirkcudbright is still designated as a Stewart r}'. In 
most cases the autiiority of a Stewart or a bailiewick was exercised 
over particular portions of a county, under subjection to the higher 
power of the sheriff. In the couuty of Dumfries, there were, priox \» 
1756, three distinct jurisdictions — viz., the 8henffaV\\^ oi '^\\Xv%^»\ft^, nXv^ 
utewartry of Annandale, and the regality of EidLdaX^*, covasA^wvN. v*VCcw 
its thifte udtural diviaioDB. 

Z 
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Cunningham, the N. part of Ayr 
Eskdale, part of Dumfries 
Ettrick Forest, now Selkirk 
Galloway, now Kirkcudbright 

and Wigton 
Glenelg, part of Inverness 
Growrie, „ Perth and Forfar 
Knapdale, „ Argyle 
Kyle, the middle part of Ayr 
Lauderdale, part of Berwick 
Lennox, now Dumbarton 
Liddisdale, part of Boxburgh 
Lochaber, „ Inverness 
Lorn, „ Argyle 

Lothian (East), now Haddington 



Lothian (Mid) now Edinburgh 
Do. (West) „ Linlithgow 
Mar, part of Aberdeen 
Meams, now Kincardine 
Menteith, part of Perth. 
Merse, now Berwick 
Moray, „ Elgin 
Nithsdale, part of DumfHes 



Stormont, 

Strathbogie, 

Stratheam, 

Strathmore 

Strathspey, 

Teviotdale 



» 



*t 



n 



tf 



f> 



t> 



Tweedale, now Peebles. 



Perth 

Aberdeen 

Perth 

Do. andForfar 

Elgin 

Roxburgh 



Scotland is represented in the House of Commons bj 
60 members, 82 of whom sit as representatives of coim- 
ties, 26 as representatives of cities and boroughs, and 2 as 
representatives of Universities. 



Counties returning more than One Member each, 

VTotaie 



Lanark: — 
North 
South 



Ayr: — 
North 
South 



Aberdeen: 
East 
West 



Counties returning One Member each. 



Argyle. 

Banff. 

Berwick. 

Bute. 

Caithness. 

Dumbarton. 

Dumfries. 



Edinburgh. 

Fife. 

Forfar. 

Haddington. 

Inverness. 

Kincardine. 

Kirkcudbright 



Linlithgow. 

Perth. 

Benfrew. 

Boxburgh. 

Stirling. 

Sutherland. 

Wigton. 



The following unite in the return of One Member 
jointly : — 

Clackmannan and Kinross. Peebles and Selkirk. 

Elgin and Nairn. Boss and Cromarty. 

Orkney and Shetland. 
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Cities and Boroughs returning more than One Member each, 
Glasgow returns 3 ; Edinburgh 2 ; Dundee 2 ; total 7* 

Cities and Boroughs returning One Member each. 



Aberdeen. 

St. Andrews,* &c. 

Ayr,t &c. 

Dumi&ies. 

Elgin,! &c. 

Falkirk,§ &c 

Greenock. 



Haddington, II &c. 
Inverness,^ &c. 
Kilmarnock,** &c. 

Kirkcaldy,tt &c. 
Leith,!! &c. 
Montrose, §§ &c. 



Paisley. 
Perth. 

Selkirk, II n &;c. 
Stirling.tt &c. 
Wick.***&c. 
Wigton,ttt &c 



Total of Members for Cities and Boronghs, 26. 

Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews jointly 

return 1 Member. 

Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen jointly return 1 Member. 

* €*he boronghs of Capiar (Fife), Crail, Anstruther (Easter and 
Wester), Kilrenny, and Fittenweem, unite with St. Andrew in the 
return of a single member. 

t Associated boroughs, Irvine^ Campbeltown, Inverarv, and Oban. 

X Associated boroughs, Banff, Cullen (both in Banffshire) ; Inverury, 
Kintore, and Peterhead (all three in Aberdeenshire). 

§ Associated boroughs, Airdrie, Hamilton, Lanark (all in Lanark- 
shire), and Linlithgow. 

II Associated boroughs, Vorth Berwick and Dunbar (both in Had- 
dingtonshire), Jedburgh (Eexburgh^hire), and Lauder (Berwickshire). 

^Associated boroughs, Forres (co. Elgin), Fortrose (Ross), and 
Nairn. 

** Associated boroughs, Dumbarton, Port Glasgow, Renfrew, and 
Hutherglen (Lanarkshire). 

ft A^ciated boroughs, Burntisland, Dysart, and Einghom (all in 
Fifeshire). 

XX Associated boroughs, Musselburgh and Portobello (both in Edin- 
burghshire). 

§§ A^ociated boroughs, Forfar, Arbroath, Brechin (all three, with 
Montrose itself, in Forfarshire), and Bervie (Kincardineshire). 

Jill Associated boroughs, Hawick (Roxburghshire), and Galashiels 
(Selkirkshire). 

^% Associated boroughs, Culross (Perthshire), Dunfermline, Inver- 
keithing (both Fifeshire), and Queensferry (Linbthgowshire). 

*** Associated boroughs, Cromartv, Dingwall, Tain (all three Ross 
and Cromarty), Dornoch ^Sutherland), and Kirkwall (Caithness). 

ttt Associated borougns, Stranraer and Whithorn (Wigtonsbire), 
with New Galloway (Blirkcudbrightshire). 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

IRELAND. 

L Physical Geoorapht. 

Area and Boundaries. — Ireland is bounded on the 
north, west, and south by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
east by the Irish Sea, which communicates with the ocean 
by the North Channel, and St. George's Channel. The 
nearest approach made by Ireland to the shores of Britain 
is at its north-eastern extremity, where the promontory 
called Fair Head is only 13 miles distant from the Mull of 
Cantire in Scotland ; this is the narrowest portion of the 
North Channel : farther south, between Donaghadee (in the 
comity of Down) and Port Patrick, on tihe coast of Wigton, 
is a distance of only 22 miles. St. David's Head, on the 
coast of Wales, is 53 miles distant from Camsore Point, at 
the S.E. extremity of Ireland, — the intervening sea forming 
the narrowest part of St. George's Channel. 

The most northern point of Ireland is MaJin Head, laL 
55° 22' ; the most southern, Mizen Head, is in lat. 51° 26'. 
A straight line drawn between these two points measures 
290 miles : the mean length of the island, however, from 
Malin Head to the south coast of Waterford, is about 220 
miles. The most eastern point, on the coast of Down, is in 
5° 26' W. longitude; — the most western, Dunmore Head, 
in 10^ 29'. 

The greatest breadth of Ireland, in the direction of east 
and west, is 175 miles, and the least (between the heads of 
Donegal Bay and Belfast Lough) less than 90 miles. 
Between the opposite bays of Dublin and Galway, the dis- 
tance is 110 miles. 'I^^ ixi&»xi\st«»j^xk q€ the island is 
About 140 inilea. ( 
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The mean length and breadth of Ireland bear less unequal 
proportion to one another than is the case either with 
England or Scotland, and the island, regarded as a whole, 
has a squarer and compacter form. Its general shape, dis- 
regarding the extreme projections of the land, resembles 
that of an oblique parallelogram, or rhomboid, the sides of 
which are formed by lines drawn between the promontories 
of Fair Head in the north-east, Erris Head in the north-west, 
Mizen Head in the south-west, and Camsore Point in the 
south-east. The figure formed by straight lines connecting 
these points gives a correct general outline of the country, 
and the direction of its coasts. 

The superficial extent of Ireland is 32,513 square miles 
(8,420,867 hectares), and the entire length of its coast-line, 
measured along the numerous estuaries of its western and 
northern shores, probably exceeds 2,000 miles. 

Capes. — The principal headlands of the Irish coast are — 



On the north. 

Fair Head, or Bemnore 

(Antrim) . 
Bengore Head (Antrim) 
Malin Head (Donegal) 
Horn Head (do.) 

On the west 

Kossan Point (Donegal) 
Erris Head (Mayo) . 
Achil Head (do.) 
Slyne Head (Oalway) 
Loop Head (Clare) . 
Kerry Head (Kerry) 
Dunmore Head (ao.) 



Height 
in FeH 

. 626 
. 400 

] 921 



248 



On the sottth, 

Mizen Head (Cork) . 
Cape Clear, on island (do) 
Old Head of Kinsale (do.) 
Hook Head (Wexford) . 
Carnsore Point (do.) , 

On the east. 

Greenore Point (Wexford) . 
Cahore Point (do.) 

Wicklow Point (Wicklow) 
Bray Head (do.) 

Howth Head (Dublin) 
Clogher Head (Loath) 



Height 
in Feet 



549 
181 



Adjacent to Bengore Head, on the west, is the Giant's 
Causeway, a basaltic promontory which projects into the 
sea for upwards of 1,000 feet, and consists of huge piles of 
prismatic columns, arranged side by side with tSaa \x:iQ>'?a^ 
perfect regularity. 

The north, Dorth-west, south-west, aiv^ ^omXSq- ^o^^^ '^^ 
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Ireland are generally high and rocky, exhibiting in many 
places rugged and precipitons diffs, hollowed into various 
forms by the ceaseless action of the Atlantic Mraves. 

The eastern coasts are generally low and £at, and on this 
side of the island the sea in the immediate Ticinity of the 
shore is much obstructed by sunken rocks, bars, and sand- 
banks. These are especially numerous on the north-easi 
coasts, off the shores of Down and Antrim, and along the 
coast to the south of Dublin. 

Estuaries, Bats, &c, — The principal inlets on the east 
coaat are — Dublin Bay, Dundalk Bay, Garlingfbrd Lough, 
Dundrum Bay, Strangibrd Lough, and Bel&st Lough. On 
the north coast are Lough Foyle and Lough Swilly. 

On the west side of the island are — Donegal Bay, Qew 
Bay, Galway Bay, the mouth of the Shannon, Dingle Bay, 
Kenmare Bay, and Bantry Bay. 

On the south coast, the most considerable inlets are the 
harbours of Cork and Waterford. 

The west and south-west coasts are more indented and 
irregular in shape than any other part of the island. The 
numerous inlets enclose various peninsulas, of which the 
most remarkable is that called the Mullet (on the north- 
west coast of Mayo) : this is connected with the mainland 
by an isthmus less than half a mile broad. 

The sea on the western coasts both of Lreland and Soot- 
land is generally deep, and at a distance of abont 60 milei 
from the Irish coast sinks suddenly from 100 to upwards of 
200 fathoms. Here the proper bed of the ocean may be 
said to commence, the entire group of the British Islands 
being based upon a submarine bank, or plateau. 

Divisions. — Ireland is divided into four provinces^ 
Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Gonnaught ; and into thirtj- 
two counties, of which Ulster contains nine, Leinster 
twelve, Gonnaught five, and Munster six. Ulster oc- 
cupies the north and north-east part of the island, 
Leinster the east and aoMVk-eassJt, Q,Q"«aa.\L^t the west and 
north-west, andMxmaler \te waxi^-^'^^^we^^^ 
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The names of the counties, with their areas, in English 
square miles, are given in the following table : — 



XiniNSTSB. 


Square 
Miles 


ULSTRB. 


Square 
Miler 


Dublin . . . , 


354 


Annagli. , . 


513 


Meath . . .' , 


906 


Down . . . , 


957 


Louth . . • . 


315 


Antrim . . • , 


1,190 


Westmeath 


. 709 


Londonderry . 


810 


Longford 


421 


Donegal . . . . 


. 1,865 


King's County 


772 


Tyrone . . . , 


. 1,260 


Queen's County 


664 


Fermanagh 


714 


Kilkenny 


796 


Monaghan 


500 


Carlow . . . , 


346 


Cavan . 


. 746 


Kildare . 


654 






Wicklow. 


781 






Wexlord 


901 


MUNSTEB. 




CONNAXJGHT. 




Clare 


. 1,294 


Xieitrim . . . . 


613 


Limerick 


. 1,064 


Hoscommon . 


. 950 


Tipperaiy 


. 1,659 


Sligo . . . . 


722 


Waterford 


721 


Mayo . . . 1 


2,131 


Cork 


. 2,885 


Ghilway . . . , 


2,447 


Kerry . 


. 1,853 



Features of Surface. — Ireland is generally level in the 
interior; its mountains are chiefly found in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the coast. Between Dublin Bay 
on the east, and (ralway Bay on the west, a great plain 
stretches entirely across the island: the highest parts of 
this central plain are not more than 320 feet above the 
level of the sea. It extends northward to the shores of 
XfOUgh Neagh, in the province of Ulster, and southward 
nearly to the borders of Waterford, in the province of 
J^iinster : its southern half, however, is diversified by hills 
of considerable elevation. 

The mountains of Ireland do not form continuous chains, 
but constitute detached groups and highland masses, which 
at different localities intervene between the interior plain 
and the sea. They may be regarded, for the purpose of 
brief description, under six headings, viz. : — The Moxixv- 
tains of Wicklow, — the Moume Mouiitam& (^\n. V5cv» e«vir*.i 
of Down}, -^fmd the Mountains of Antrim^ — ou \5w^ «»**» 
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coast of the island ; — the Mountains of Don^aJ, in the 
north-west ; — the Mountains of Connemara and Mayo, 
in the west ; — and the Mountains of Kerry, in the south- 
west. 

1. The Mountains of Wicklow cover an extensive tract, 
which measures nearly 60 miles from north to south, and 
about 30 miles from east to west. Their highest siunmit, 
Lugnaquilla (in the centre of the mountain-region), is 3,039 
feet above the sea, and is the third in elevation of the Irish 
mountains. Numerous other sunmiits in the group ex- 
ceed 2,000 feet. This mountain-region contains numerous 
small lakes and waterfalls, and is highly distinguished for 
the variety and beauty of its natural scenery. 

2. The Moume Mountains occupy a projecting portion of 
the coast, intermediate between Dundalk and Dundrum Bays, 
and rise in elevated mas-ses from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the shore. Their highest summit^ Slieve-donard, 
is 2,788 feet above the sea. Several other summits belong- 
ing to the group are nearly as elevated. Slieve-more 
(closely adjacent to Slieve-donard on the west) is 2,443 feet, 
and SHeve-beg, 2,384 feet. Slieve-bingian, to the south- 
ward, is 2,449 feet. 

3. The Mountains of Antrim form a kind of plateau which 
intervenes between Lough Neagh and the shores of the 
North Channel, and the highest portions of which are on its 
eastern side, immediately adjacent to the coast. The loftiegt 
of the Antrim mountains is Trostan (in lat. 65° 2', a short 
distance S.W. of Cushendall and the shore of Red Bay), 
which reaches 1,810 feet. Slieveanee, adjacent to Trostan 
on the S.W., is 1,782 feet. Several other points are nearly 
as elevated. Divis, to the west of Belfast, is 1 ,559 feet high- 
This mountain tract terminates on the north-east in th« 
promoatory of Fair Head. 

4. The Mountains of Donegal form a high mo\mtain-DBafl> 
intersected by parallel valleys which extend in a general 
direction of north-eaat Mi^ ^M\k-ve8t, They contain 

^veral summita "w^icbL excfc^^'ifi^^ i<5«^\a.>Mas^t^the 
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loftiest of which is Emgal (kt. 55° 3', long. S*' 5'), 2,462 
feet. The cliffs which line the coast adjacent to Bossau 
Point, forming the seaward termination of a portion of the 
mountain tract, are 750 feet in height. Slieve League, to 
the south-east of the same point, rises precipitously close to 
the shore, and is 1,964 feet high. 

Between the Mountains of Donegal and the mountain- 
region of Antrim some high ranges extend (to the south of 
Lough Foyle), in an east and west direction, through the 
county of Londonderry. Sawell, within this tract of coimtry 
(lat. 54° 49^ long. 7° 2'), is 2,236 feet m height. 

5. The mountain tract which extends along the western 
shores of Mayo and Galway, between Donegal and Galway 
Bays, is divided into two parts by the broad inlet of 
Clew Bay (lat. 53° 50'). To the north of Clew Bay are 
the Nephin Beg Mountains and the high summit of Ne- 
phin, — to the south, the Mountains of Connemaraj which 
embrace a number of detached groups and insulated emi- 
nences, divided by deep and narrow valleys. In the 
I^ephin Beg Mountains the highest sunimit is 2,368 
feet; Nephin, ferther to the eastward, is 2,639 feet 
high. The cliffs on the north coast of Achil Island, which 
is only divided from this part of the mainland by the 
narrow channel of Achil Sound, are from 900 feet to 1,800 
feet in elevation. In the Mountains of Connemara, Mweel- 
xea, adjacent to the west coast, is 2,680 feet in height, and 
some others reach upwards of 2,000 feet. 

6. The Mountains of Kerry form several parallel ranges 
ivhich extend (in a general east and west direction) through 
the county of that name, and into the adjacent county of 
Cork. Between these ranges the sea penetrates &r within 
the land, and forms the numerous long and narrow estuaries 
which distinguish the south-west portion of Ireland. The 
highest summit among the mountains of Kerry, and also 
the highest in the island, is Carrantual, in the group of 
Macgillicuddy's Reeks (on the west sLd^ oi \k^\«i&&'e» <2?l 
Kilhmejr), 3,404 feet above the sea. 'M.aiv^et^wvii ^"^ ^'^ 
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south-east side of the same lakes, is 2,754 feet. Mount 
Brandon, in the peninsula lying to the north of Dingle 
Bay, is 3,120 feet, and is second in height among the moun- 
tains of Ireland. Hungry Hill, within the neck of land 
that stretches between Kenmare and Bantry Bays, reachefl 
2,249 feet. 

Besides the mountain systems above described, there are 
other ranges of less extent, as the Slieve Bloom Mountains 
(on the borders of King's CJounty and Queen's County), 
1,691 feet, — -the Silver Mine Mountains (in the north-west 
of Tipperary), 2,265 feet, — the Gralty Mountains (on the 
borders of Tipperary and Limerick), 3,008 feet, — and 
the Knockmeiledown Mountains (on the borders of Tip- 
perary and Waterford), 2,598 feet. The GtJty and Knock- 
meiledown ranges, with others in the south of Ireland, 
form prolongations of the mountains of Kerry, and have 
the same general parallelism of direction from east to west 

A large portion of the sur&ce of Ireland consistR of bog- 
land, which prevails most extensively in that part of the 
central plain which lies between Dublin and Galway Bays, 
and among the mountain tracts of the western coast. Bogi 
occur also in other parts of the island, among the mountains 
of Wicklow, and those of the north-eastern coast. The 
bogs of Ireland bear no analogy to the fen districts of Eng- 
land; they lie in all cases at some elevation above the 
level of the sea, varying in height from 100 to 2,000 feet, 
and are hence readily susceptible of drainage. 

The total extent of bog-land is estimated to cover about 
12,500 square miles, or nearly two-fifUis of the whole snr- 
fiice of the island : the larger portion of this is flat red-bog^ 
capable of being reclaimed for cultivation ; the remainder 
consists of moimtain-bog, mostly convertible into pasture- 
land. The bogs are distinguished, according to tlie sub- 
stance of which they are composed, into red or fibrous, and 
black or compbct. The red bogs, which occur most exten- 
Bively in the region oi l^e Qenttol -^lain^ frumish abundance 
of peat, which forma ikie foi^mcMX^S^^n:^ \^ad!^\SL\»ltnd. 
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Islands. — These are all of small size, and lie closely 
adjacent to the coast. On the east side are — Dalkey Island 
(on the south side of the entrance to Dublin Bay) — Ireland's 
JSye, a hill of pyramidal form (on the north side of the 
peninsula of Howth) — and Lamhay Island, a few miles 
£irther northward. 

On the north coast are — Rathlin Island (7 miles long 
and I broad), which consists of steep basaltic rocks — Inish- 
trahullj a small islet to the north-east of Malin Head— 
Inch Island y situated in Lough Swilly — and Tory Island, 
off the north- west coast of Donegal. 

On the west side are — Aran Island, off the west coast 
of Donegal — Eagle Island and several other small islets 
fiituated to the west of the peninsula of the Mullet — Ackil 
Island (about 55 square miles in area), covered with moun- 
tains, the highest of which rises to 2,222 feet — Clare Island 
and several others to the west of Clew Bay, and along the 
adjacent shores of Galway — and the group of the Arran 
Islands (three in number, the laigest about 12 square miles), 
at the entrance of Galway Bay. 

Off the south-west coast is a group of islets called the 
flaskets, to the west of Dunmore Head. Farther south is 
Valentia Island (on the south side of the entrance of Dingle 
Bay), which has an area of 10 square miles; it is of moderate 
elevation, and is very fertile. Cape Clear Island, the most 
fK>uthem portion of Ireland, includes about 4 square miles; 
it is surrounded by high cliffs, and is generally barren. 

BiVERS. — The longest river of Ireland is the Shannon, 
which flows 224 miles from its source (in the county of 
Gavan, at a height of 345 feet above the sea) to the Atlantic 
Ocean, between Loop and Kerry Heads — forming in the 
last 60 miles of its course a magnificent estuary, from 1 mile 
to 11 miles broad. It is navigable from the sea to Lough 
Allen, a distance of 213 miles, by the aid of some short 
Artificial outs, the principal of which avoids the rapids of 
Doonas, a few miles above Limerick. T\i^ isi^ ^^ ^^ 
SbaanoD, like that of the Spey, is greater m XhftVyw^ ^Qdm^ 
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in the upper part of its course. It passes through three 
considerable lakes (Lough Allen, Lough Ree, and Lough 
Derg), and drains a surface of nearly 7,000 square miles. 
Its most considerable tributary is the riyer Suck, which 
joins its right bank. . 

The other principal rivers of Ireland, proceeding in I 
succession round the coast, are — on the south, the Bandon 
(46 miles), the Lee (60 miles), the Blackwater (90 miles), 
and the Barrow (114 miles), with its tributary the Svxr 
(100 miles). 

The Bandon is navigable to Innishannon, a distance of 
13 miles. The Lee drains an area of nearly 600 square 
miles, and forms at ita moutli the magnificent harbour of 
CJork, one of the finest in the world : it is not navigable 
above Cork. The Blackwater has a basin of 1,165 square 
miles, and is navigable to Fermoy, 36 miles above its 
mouth. 

The Barrow and the Suir, both of which rise in the Slieve 
Bloom Mountains, and imite to form the estuary of Water- 
ford Harbour, drain a very extensive tract of coimtiy, 
comprehending above 3,400 square miles. The river Nore, 
a considerable tributary of the Barrow, joins its right bank. 
The Barrow is navigable to Athy, 60 miles from the sea; 
the Suir to Clonmel, a distance of 40 miles ; the Nore to 
Thomastown, 28 miles above its jimction with the Barrow. 

On the east coast are, the Slaney (70 miles) ; the lAffei 
(75 miles) ; the Boyne (80 miles) ; and the Lagan (42 miles), 
flowing into Belfast Lough. The Slaney, which forms at its 
mouth the harbour of Wexford, is navigable to Enniscorth/ 
(15 miles) : the area of its basin exceeds 700 square mil» 
The Liffey has the metropolis, Dublin, at its mouth, but is 
not a navigable river. The Boyne, which drains about 
1,000 square miles, is navigable to Navan, 25 miles aboTe 
its mouth. 

On the north coast the two principal rivers are the -Bawi 
(from Lough H^eag^Y, a-u^ \3ti^ Fo-ijU^^lMch flows into Lough 
• JFojle. The Baaa ia ^V\^^ mVi ^^\i^^^x «a.\^^\K«er / 
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Bann ; the Upper Bonn is the poition above Lough Neagh, 
and has its source in the Moume Mountains. The total . 
length of the Bann is about 90 miles, and the area of its basin 
above 2,300 square miles : it is navigable to Coleraine, five 
miles above its mouth. The Foyle, 80 miles to its most 
distant source, is formed by the union of several streams, and 
drains an area of 1,100 square miles: it is navigable to 
Strabane, 20 miles above its mouth. 

Lakes. — Lcrugh^Neagh^* the largest lake in the British 
Islands, is 20 miles long and 10 in average breadth, and has 
an area exceeding 150 square miles. Its elevation above 
the sea-level is only 48 feet; its greatest depth is 102 feet, — 
its average depth, however, not more than from 40 to 50 
feet. Its shores are low and flat. The waters of Lough 
Neagh are celebrated for their petrifying quality. 

Lough Erne consists of two parts — an Upper and a Lower 
Lake, which are connected by the winding channel of the 
river Erne: they are both (the Upper Lake especially) 
interspersed with numerous islands. Their total area is 57 
square miles : the greatest depth of the Lower Lake is 226 
feet, and its height above the sea-level 150 feet. The 
river Erne flows from the western extremity of Lough 
Erne into Donegal Bay. 

Lough Allen (161 feet above the sea), Lough Bee (125 
feet), and Lough Derg (110 feet), all belong to the course 
of the Shannon, and are long and narrow in shape. Lough 
Allen has an area of 14 square miles ; Lough Bee of 41 
square miles; and Lough Derg, of 46 square miles. The 
shores of Lough Eee are low and flat, but Lough Derg is 
bordered on the south by high mountains. 

There is also another and smaller Lough Derg (3 J square 
miles), in the south of Donegal, which lies at an elevation 
of 467 feet. On a small island which it contains is a cave 
called St. Patrick's Purgatory, a noted place of pilgrimage 
to the Catholic population of Ireland* 

• Like the term «* loch" in Scotland, the vroid "\om^'* *\\i\3nfik3MD^>a 
applied both to inleta of ibe sea and to fresh* i?al«t \a2k.«a. 
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Lough Mask, in the western part of Connaogbt, has an 
area of 35 square miles, and is at a height of 68 feet : it 
commnnicates bj a sabterranean channel with Laugh Comb, 
which lies at a lower leveL Lough Corrib is divided into 
two parts by a narrow channel : its total area is 68 square 
miles. Its waters are discharged into Gralway Bay, bj t 
stream at the mouth of which is the town of G^waj. 

The Lakes of Killamey, situated amongst the mountains 
of Kerry, are three in nxmiber, an Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Lake, tdl connected with one another, and of which the latter 
expands to the largest size. Their total area is about 10 
square miles. The greatest depth of the Lower Lake is 252 
feet, and its height above the sea-level 68 feet. The Laka 
of Killamey are celebrated for their picturesque beauty : on 
their western side the highest mountains of L^eland rise 
steeply from the edge of the water. 

There are numerous smaller lakes in the island. Including 
these latter, the entire superficial area of the Irish lakes 
exceeds 700 square miles. 

Beside lakes, properly so called, furloughs, or periodical 
sheets of water, aboimd in some parts of Ireland, especial]^ 
within the counties of Galway, Clare, and other parts of 1^ 
west. These are temporary lakes, the waters of which are 
absorbed, during a few months of summer, within the cavi- 
ties of the limestone plain in which they occur. A crop of 
coarse grass then occupies the basin of the turlough, whick 
is used for grazing purposes. The waters generally rise in 
September or October, and remain on the sur&ce untU the 
ensuing May. Some of the turloughs are of considerable 
size, one of those within Galway measuring more than three 
miles across. 

Geology and Minerals. — The great feature in the geology 

of Ireland is the predominance of limestone, belonging to 

the carboniferous period. The whole interior of the ishuKl 

is a vast plain of carboniferous limestone, roimd the borders 

of which are various oVdet Toii\s& — many of them of igneous 

ori^;iii — protruded tibxovi^ VX& ^^qx&m^a^ vE^T^^siai^tx) coo- 
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siderable elevations above its level. Of the older sediment- 
ary rocks, red sandstone (Devonian) and clay-slate ( Silurian) 
occupy the most extensive areas, and predominate especially 
in the mountain-tracts of the south and south-east, i.e. in 
the counties of Kerry, Cork, Waterford, the moimtainous 
parts of Wexford and Wicklow, and the south-eastern 
division of Ulster. The mountain-region of the north-west 
— Donegal and the adjacent part of Londonderry — con- 
sists chiefly of mica-slate, intermingled with quartz, meta- 
xnorphic limestone, granite, and various igneous rocks. The 
mountains of Mayo and Galway are similarly constituted. 
Tabular trap covers nearly the whole of Antrim, and appears 
on the northern coast of that county in the basaltic columni 
of the well known Giant's Causeway. In general, the older 
fbssiliferous rocks, with those of crystalline texture, intervene 
between the limestone of the central plain and the waters of 
the surrounding seas : but between the bays of Dublin and 
Galway the limestone plain stretches continuously across the 
island, from sea to sea. 

The carboniferous limestones of Ireland are divided into 
three series— upper, middle, and lower. The lower series, 
Tirhich covers by far the largest area, is a thick-bedded 
grey limestone, sometimes dolomitic and oolitic in structure. 
The middle limestone (or calp series) is of blackish or dark 
grey colour, and often alternates with beds of shale. The 
upper or bluish limestone is of compacter and more crys- 
talline texture, and is sometimes dolomitic or oolitic, alter- 
nating occasionally with shale. 

Sedimentary strata of later origin than the carboniferous 
period are but sparingly developed in Ireland, and are 
altogether absent over by fer the larger portion of the 
island. The millstone-grit and coal, which in England and 
Wales are everywhere superimposed upon the carboniferous 
limestones, are here generally wanting. Even in those 
portions of the island where coal-measures occur, as in the 
cocmties of Clare, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary > Cjot^^"^ «X«t- 
ford, and Kilkenny, the beds of coal are m ^^tibwIl fevo^.^ 
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compressed to a few inches in thickness, so that coal-mining 
is there conducted like yein-mining.* The coal-measures 
are here of the same age as the upper limestone shale of 
England. In the coal-fields of Ulster, at Ballycastle (in the 
N.E. of Antrim), and in the eastern part of Tjrrone, the 
coal-measures are underlaid by millstone-grit, and belong 
to the same age as those of England. 

Goal occurs in Ireland within the counties of Antrun, 
Tyrone, Leitrim, Clare, Keny, Cork, Limerick, Tipperaiy, 
Kilkenny, and Queen's County. It is, however, generally 
of very inferior quality to that ftimished by the coal-fields 
of Great Britain, and is comparatively little worked. The 
coal of the Irish coal-measures is mostly of the nature of 
anthracite. A considerable portion of that raised is only 
used for the purpose of burning lime. The best for do- 
mestic purposes is found to the west of Lough Neagh, in the 
neighbourhood of Dungannon. Peat, however, is the fuel 
exclusively used by the labouring population, and the 
towns are chiefly supplied with coal from the ports of 
England and Scotland. 

Iron ore occurs in many places, especially within the 
coal district of Leitrim, lying round Lough Allen, but the 
scarcity of coal has caused its working to be almost wholly 
abandoned. 

Both copper and lead are worked in the counties of 
Waterford, Cork, and Kerry, and copper also in Wicklow, 
but the produce is not considerable. The copper ore is 
sent to Swansea to be smelted. Small quantities of both gold 
and silver are found in the mountain-region of Wicklow. 

Granite is abundant in many parts of the country, and 
in the counties of Donegal and Gtilway excellent statuary 
marble is found. Limestone is nearly everywhere abundant 

* Hull : Coal-fields of Great Britain. " That Ireland (says Mr. HoU) 
was once covered over two-thirds of its extent by coal beds, is a propo- 
sition which we may confidently affirm on geological grounds ; but tb* 
xnitffortunes of the 8iat.et\«\ft\ift^WL\\wi;^ before the landing of Strongbo*? 
for old Father NeptuiieYias a\«*i^\. \.\k^'i»«^ wA 'w«iv-'^^Ui clean into hi" 
alp, and left little buV. a>aaife ^oQt ol >im«XOT»\s(i3QiaigiJ 
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On the southern and western borders of Lough Neagh 
there is an extensive deposit of claj, which is found 
only at a few other places in Ireland, and in small 
quantities. Antimony, manganese, and fullers* earth, are 
found in some places, and slate is quarried to a small extent, 
chiefly in the valley of the Blackwater, near Lismore. 

Mineral springs occur at Mallow (in the coimty of 
Cork), the water of which is saline, and of a temperature 
23° above that of the atmosphere ; — chalybeate waters at 
Castle Connell, near Limerick, and in the neighbourhood of 
Tralee (Kerry) ; — and sulphurous waters at Swanlinbar, 
in the coimty of Cavan, and Lucan, near Dublin. 

Climate. — The climate of Ireland differs chiefly fix)m 
that of England in its greater degree of moisture. About 
31 inches of rain &11 annually at Dublin, and 40 inches at 
Cork. The atmosphere is at all times largely impregnated 
with moisture, and the average niunber of days upon which 
rain &lls, amoimting to 208 annually, is greater than 
in any other country in Europe. This results from the 
perfectly insular situation of the country, and the prevalence 
during three-fourths of the year of westerly winds, charged 
with the vapours of the Atlantic. The almost constant 
humidity of the air is the cause of the generally verdant 
aspect by which Ireland is distinguished ; the trees hence 
remain longer in leaf than in England. 

The western coasts of Ireland are warmer than similar 
latitudes in Great Britain, and the whole island has a more 
equable average temperature, its extremes of heat and cold 
being confined within much narrower limits than is the 
case either in England or Scotland. 

The plants and animals are generally the same as those 
which belong to Great Britain. There are some local pe- 
culiarities, but these are not of importance. The arbutus, 
a beautiful evergreen which flourishes in the neighbourhood 
of the Lakes of Killamey and the south- wes^ <»^9kS^^ S& t>s:X 
native to anj other countiy in eo \^|^ «k \Bii^\».^^ '^.^. 

A A 
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• 

broad-leaved myrtle grows luxuriantly in the soutliem 
counties ; but peaches, grapes, and other similar fruits, do 
not ripen without much care and attention. 

Ireland was formerly thickly covered with forests, but 
the greater part of these have been cut down, and wood is 
now comparatively scarce. The remains of ancient vege-t> 
tation are found in the extensive bogs, in which whole 
trunks of trees are frequently discovered. 

There are no serpents in Ireland : one species of 
lizard, with four of the order of frogs, newts, &c., constitute 
the only reptiles met with, and even some of these are 
probably of recent introduction. 



n. Population and Industry. 

Population. — Ireland had in 1871 a population of 
5,411,416, equal, on the average of the entire surface of 
the island, to 166 persons to the square mile. At the pre- 
ceding census of 1861, the population was 5,798,967, equal 
to 178 persons for every square mile. Twenty years pre- 
viously, in 1841, the number of the population was 
8,196,597, which was in the ratio of 252 persons for every 
square mile of surface. 

The amount of the Irish population has therefore under- 
gone a great change during the last thirty years, the de- 
crease in its numbers within that period amounting to 
above two millions and three quarters, or more than a 
third (34 per cent.) ! So considerable a diminution is 
probably unexampled in modem experience. In 1841, 
the population of Ireland had reached its maximum as to 
number. In 1821, when the first complete census of the 
Irish population was taken, the numbers amounted to 
6,801,827. The census of 1831 exhibited a population of 
7,767,401* 

* The increase in the population of the island appears, indeed, to have 

been continuous from tYife eat^e«X^'nsA«X.^>ii.<sb. we have any authentic 

data respecting itanumXiftw; t^itvX. *\%,^weaV!^\aWwtx ^^o^. ^f the 17th 

century at wmcki tame QV^l^i") ^'a^'^^CiajMsi^'dOG^ ^>asaa\sA,\\ax«5^x& 
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l,fi03,200 
1,910,408 
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Total of Iceland . 


8,175,121 


e,fiS2,38S 


5,76*,fi43 


30 


12 



It appears &om this table Ibat the decrease in the number of 
iohabitanls hsa bacn most considerable, during the earlier of the 
two periods (1841-51), in the province of Connaught. and least bo in 
Iieiuster ; during the latter period (IBSl-^l) the deoeaae ha» been 
greatest in Monster, and leiut considerable in UlBter. Daring the 
ptriod between 1841 and 18S1, the only connties of Ireland which 
increased in nmnher of inhabitants were Dnblin and Antrim: in all 
tba rest of the island, a decrease, more or less considerable, 
occurred.* 



It about 1,100,000. From 1785 downward the ratio of increase became 
islonisliinely rapid, and eontinned so during the succeeding half century. 
-SeeM-Colloch, B ■ ^ 



eriod. Thus, 



1 1841. 



EGI,496, of whii:h number the town (it Belfast had 75.308 inhabiUnla. 
In 18G1, the poptilation uf Be Ifuit had increased to 100,301. while that of 
the whole eouittr (Belfnst inclssiTe) was 351,1^84. Belfut had increiaed 
its number of inhabitants in the ratio of 33 per cent., while the decrease 

9 per cent. The total population of the county, Belfast ioclnded, waa 
rearlyfhe same, showing an increase of no more than 188per»onB during 
the interral. SimtUrl]', the cltyof Cork increased its popnlaiion, between 
1841 and 1851, in the ratio of G per cent. ; but the whole county of 

eluding [he city of Cork, til - " ^ '- ■"- --■- 



(eiclodiug the city oi uuaii 
cent-, though the total popu 
cxbibited to iacreiue. 



e 27 p 



e coun^Yt 'uiii*ii^a^ ^tfc ^ 
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During the Utcr ten jean. 1851-61, tlie aely « muly wlodi Amn 
an inereaae in the total number of Ha popalatioii is Astnm. The 
increase in this ease is entirely dne to the growth of tlie towiw of 
Bel£ut and Carrickfeigua, the former of wfaifdi ham gmm^ in pma]^ 
f ion within the intenral in the ratio of nea^ 19 per cent^ and the 
latter of abore 10 per cent, while the rest of the eonnty haa 
decreaaed by one and a half per eent. The popolatixMi of the dtr 
of Dublin, during the same period, has decreased upwards of 3 per 
cent^ but the county of Dublin, including the sabnrtM of ftha^ eitr 
exhibits an increase in the ratio of between 3 and 4 per cent. 

The decrease in the numbers <^ the p(^yolatioii, diuing the period 
between 1851 and 1861, is most apparent in the counties of Tip- 
perary, Clare, Meath, Kilkenny, Eing^s County, Wexfixd, Wateilbid, 
and Coric, with the towns of Kilkenny and Gkdway. 

This remarkable diminution in the numbers of the Irish popula- 
tion within the last twenty yeais is mainly due to the continuous 
stream of emigration which has been directed from Ireland to other 
parts of the world, and in particular to the countries on the western 
side of the Atlantic — i. e. the United States and the British colonies 
in North America^ The terrible suffering which attended the 
fiiilure of the potato crop, and consequent famine of 184G-48 eon- 
tributed largely to the decrease during the earlier decade (1841-511 
and the effect of this dreadful calamity must have extended into the 
earlier portion of the ensuing period of ten years ; but emigration to 
other lands is no doubt to be regarded as the main cause for the 
present population of Ireland numbofing little^nore than two-thiidi 
of its amount twenty years since. 

Even now, howerer, Ireland is thickly populated, compared with 
most other countries, and astonishingly so, considering the laige 
amount of waste and unemployed land — mountain and bog—^whidi 
it includes. Its ratio of popidation, even at the present time (166 
persons to the square mile), is greater than that of either Fiance^ 
Prussia, Bayaria, Hungary, Switzerland, Portugal, or Denmark, and 
double that of either Spain, Turkey, or Greece. It is, indeed, 
amongst European countries, only exceeded in populousness by 
England, the Netherlands, Belgium, Italy, and portions of Germany. 
The present density of population in Ireland exceeds in the ratio of 
three-fifths that in the case of Scotland, which has only 112 persons 
to the square mile, and is greater than that of Wales, which has 164 
persons to the square mile. 

The evidences of an original Celtic population are thickly strewn 
oyer Ireland, and its older topographical nomenclature is almost 
exclusiyely Celtie, as the native speech of the great mi^ori^ of itt 
inhabitania has down to a late period continued to be. 
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The great majority of the people still belong to the Celtic race, 
though in the parts most adjacent to England, and in the large 
towns, they have become partially mixed with the descendants of 
English colonists. The English language is now generally prevalent, 
and the native Celtic dialect is in gradual process of extinction, though 
still spoken by the peasantry in the southern and western parts of 
the island. 

In the eastern part of Ulster the population is almost wholly 
of Scotch origin. The manners and national characteristics of the 
people of Lowland Scotland have hence been transplanted thither. 
Colonists from Scotland have at various times settled in Ireland, 
but the great colonisation of Ulster by the Scotch took place during 
the reign of James I., in 1612 and succeeding years.* The inha- 
bitants of Ulster occupy a higher rank in the social scale than those 
of any other part of Ireland, and are generally a more frugal, indus- 
trious, and intelligent race. 

Ikdustbial Occxtfations : AaBicui.TnBB. — Ireland is chiefly a 
grazing country, and large numbers of cattle are reared, principally 
for export to England. Oxen are most extensively bred in the 
counties of Limerick, Tipperary, Roscommon, and Meath : the 
native cattle have been to a gteat extent superseded by the introduc- 
tion of English breeds. Eoscommon, Gulway, Clare, Tipperary, and 
Limerick, are the chief counties for breeding sheep, but these are 
not so extensively reared as oxen : the native sheep is small and 
partially covered with hair, but it has been crossed with English 
breeds, and most of the Irish sheep are at present long-wooUed and 
of large size. A breed of fine short-woolled sheep is peculiar to the 
mountains of Wicklow. Goats are very generally reared in the 
mountainous districts, and are kept chiefly for their milk. The hog, 
however, is the animal most universally found, and almost through- 
out the country shares the habitations of the peasantry, feeding 
chiefly on potatoes. Dairy-farms are numerous, and butter is made 
and exported in large quantities. 

Oats take, at the present time, the most important place in Irish 



• Hume : chaps, xlvi. and Iv. " The whole province of Ulster having 
fallen into the crown by the attainder of rebels, a company was estab- 
lished in London for planting new colonies in that fertile country : the 
property was divided into moderate shares, the largest not exceeding 
2,000 acres: tenants were brought over from England and Scotland: the 
Irish were removed from the hills and fastnesses, and settled in the open 
country : husbandry and the arts were taught them : a fixed habitation 
secured : and, by these means, Ulster, from being the most wild and dis- 
orderiy province of all Ireland, soon became the best cultivated and. 
moft dviliaed." 
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husbandry, and constitute the largest tilled crop. Potatoes, nntil 
within a recent period *by much the most considerable crop, noir 
take only the second place. The humidity of the climate renders it 
less fitted for whei^ and barley, both of which, however, are raised, 
and the cultivation of the former has extended of late years. The 
greater part of the grain raised in Ireland is not consumed in that 
country, but exported to England. Turnips are cultivated in many 
districts, and have of late become a very general crop. Mangold- 
wurzel, carrots, parsnips, vetches, and other green crops, enter hugely 
into the agricultural produce of Ireland. The quantity of meadow 
land required for grazing purposes is very considerable. 

FiSHEBiBS. — The seas around Ireland swarm with fisli, and the 
inlets on its shores are the resort of vast shoals of the cod, herring, 
ling, hake, mackarel, and many others. There are extensive oyste^ 
beds on the coast of Clare, and also in Loughs Swilly and Carling* 
ford. But this branch of industry is very imperfectly developed, and 
the Irish fisheries are not in a flourishing condition. Indeed their 
produce is quite inconsiderable compared with the abundant oppw* 
tunities afforded by nature, and salt fish are even imported from 
Scotland. Fresh-water fish abound in the rivers : there are valuable 
salmon-fisheries in the Bann, the Foyle, the Erne, the Boyne, and 
other streams, some of the produce of which is sent to the markets of 
Liverpool, Bristol, and London. 

Manufactitbes. — Ireland is not distinguished as a mannfacturioi; 
country. The principal manufacture is that of linen, chiefly carried 
on in tiie province of Ulster, though latterly extended into Connaught 
and Munster. Belfast and Armagh, with their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, constitute its principal seat. Lace of the finest descriptica 
is made in Dublin and other localities. 

The woollen manufacture, chiefly confined to the coarser kind of 
goods, is carried on in various parts of Leinster, at Dublin, 
Kilkenny, Wicklow, and elsewhere. The manufacture of broad-dotbs 
has been introduced at Dublin, and that of fine stufi^ at Bandon: a 
coarse kind of frieze is made by the farming population in most parts 
of the country during the intervals of agricultural labour. 

The manufacture of cotton goods is prosecuted to a considerable 
extent at Belfast and its vicinity, and also in some parts of the 
south of Ireland, at Tullamore (King's County), and elsewhere. The 
manufacture of tabinet, or Irish poplin, a mixed fabric of silk and 
wooL is almost peculiar to Dublin. Some manufacture of muslin 
and cambric is carried on at Dundalk. 

The distillation of whisky from malt is largely carried on, thoo^ 

not by any means to so great an extent as formerly, owing to the 

spread of more temperate habits among the population at laigo> 
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Beer is largely made in Dublin, and exported both to Ghreat Britain 
and to foreign countries. , Other manufactures pursued to a less 
extent are those of muslin, leather, glass, and vitrioL 

Commerce. — The foreign trade of Ireland is inconsiderable com- 
pared with that carried on across the Channel, with Great Britain. 
The imports from abroad consist chiefly of tea, coffee, tobacco, sugar, 
wine, timber, tallow, flax, hemp, and wool ; with, of late years, 
maize or Indian com, chiefly from the United States. Coal is largely 
imported from England and Scotland, and also cotton, woollen, and 
hardware goods, with other British manufactures. 

The exports are chiefly to G-reat Britain, and consist principally of 
agricultural produce (including vast numbers of live cattle and pigs), 
with salt beef and pork, eggs, &c. ; and also linen manufactures. 

Dublin is the principal seat of the foreign import trade, and next 
in order are Belfast, Cork, and "Waterford; but the export trade both 
of Belfast and Cork is more considerable than that of Dublin. 
Waterford is a great seat of the cross-channel trai^le to England, and 
exports immense quantities of live stock and agricultural produce — 
consigned chiefly to Bristol Both Drogheda and Dundalk have con- 
siderable export trade of butter and other farm produce. 

IiTFERNAL COMMUNICATION. — The roads in Ireland are generally 
well laid out, and kept in good repair, unless in the remoter and 
more mountainous parts of the country. 

Two principal canals (the Grrand Canal and the Royal Canal) 
connect Dublin with the Shannon, crossing the great plain wliich 
occupies the interior of the coimtry — with branches to many of the 
principal towns adjacent to their course. These are chiefly used for 
the conveyance of agricultural produce to the Irish metropolis. 
There are also some other canals and artiflcial navigations, but this 
mode of communication is not, on the whole, so extensively used as 
might be expected. The Shannon is extensively traversed by steam- 
boats, both for passengers and goods. 

Railways have made considerable progress in Ireland within recent 
years. There are at the present time above 2000 miles of railway 
open for traffic, by means of which the Irish metropolis is placed in 
rapid commimication with all the more populous parts of the island. 
The first opened line was that between Dublin and Kingstown, a 
distance of five miles, completed in 1834. 

Communication between Ireland and the metropolis of the empire 
has for some years past been effected with unexampled speed. The 
voyage between Dublin and Holyhead (the nearest port on the British 
coast) is performed by swift steam-packets in less than four hours. 
From Holyhead to London the journey by railway is performed in 
lefis than seven hours; so that, by the aid of steam, communication 
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is effected between the Irish metropolis and the capital of the Britisli 
empire (a distance of upwards of 330 miles, 70 of which are water) 
in the almost incredibly short space of little more than ten hoars and 
a hall 



in. Topography. 

Divisions. — The thirty-two counties into which Ireland 
ia divided are of very unequal dimensions. Cork, the 
largest, has an area of 2,885 square nules, and Galwaj, the 
next in size, of 2,^447 square miles. Louth, the sinalleat 
amongst them, is only 315 square miles in area, imd Dublin 
only 354 square miles. The counties on the eastern side of 
the island are generally smaller than those to the westward. 
The provinces of Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, and Mimster, 
now only recognised as geographical divisions, formerly 
gave their names to separate kingdoms, as also did Meat^ 
which was long a distinct kingdom. 

The division of Ireland into shires or counties, under their 
respective sherifib and other officers, after the manner of England, 
was commenced under King John, in 1210. Twelve counties wen 
erected by that monarch in Leinster and Mnnster — viz.: DuUiii 
Kildare, Meath,* Uriel (or Louth),t Catherlow (or Gariowji 
Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Kerry, and Tipperaiy. 
The present county of Wicklow was originally included within 
Dublin: Wicklow was not formed into a distinct county until tin 
reign of James I. (1606). 

Other counties were formed at various subsequent periods, ti 
farther portions of the island were subdued to English rule. QaeeD'i 
and King's Counties — previously known as Glenmaleiy, Eastern asA 
Western — were first erected, out of districts which had been the 
seat of a recent rebellion, during the reign of Maiy (1567), the namei 

* Meath originally included the present Westmeath, together with tbe 
whole or part of Longford, Cavan, and King*8 County. Westmeath be- 
came detached from the rest of Meath in tbe early part of the Idth 
century, and remained independent of English rule during the ensuing 
hundred years. Westmeath was first erected into a county nnder 
Henry YIII. Longford, at first included within Westmeath, was msde 
a distinct county under Elizabeth : Cavan, which was taken in part oflt 
of Meath, was constituted a distinct county during the same reign. 

t Louth, however, was regarded as part of Ulster down to the nten 
of Elizabeth. 
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being giTen with reference to that soyereign and her husband, King 
Philip II. of Spain. Many portions of the island were first made 
chire-gronnd during the reign of Elizabeth, some not until the time 
of her successor James L Monaghan was first constituted a county 
in 1584 ; Cavan about 1590. The greater part of Connaught became 
divided into counties during the reign of Elizabeth. Koscommon had 
been made subject to the English during the later half of the 13th 
century : but Leitrim, which had previously been regarded as part of 
Hoscommon, was first made shire-ground under Elizabeth. G-alway 
became so during the same reign (1585). Clare was erected into a 
county in 1565. 

Ulster was later than any other portion of the island in becoming 
assimilated to the divisions established in virtue of English rule. 
Down, the south-eastwardly portion of Ulster, had been early 
overrun by the English (in 1177), and was originally divided into two 
distinct shires — Down and Newtown, or the Ards: but the greater 
portion was subsequently regained from the English by the native 
Irish chieftains, and from the early part of the 14th until the settle- 
laent of Ulster in the 17th century, it was for the most part beyond the 
Snglish pale. Sheriff were first appointed in Tyrone and Donegal 
in 1603. 

Thirty of the counties are subdivided into baronies, very unequal 
in extent: the counties of Tipperary and Cork are each divided into 
two ridings. The parishes form both civil and ecclesiastical divisions, 
but their limits do not always coincide with those of the counties 
and baronies. 

The ecclesiastical division is into two archiepiscopal provinces, 
those of Ajnnagh and Dublin, and ten bishoprics — five in each 
province. The principal ecclesiastical cities in Ireland are Armagh 
and Dublin, each of which is the seat of an archbishop's see : Cashel 
and Tuam, which were formerly archiepiscopal cities, have since 1833 
been reduced to the rank of subordinate dioceses. Many of tiie places 
which were formerly l^e seats of episcopal sees are now unimportant 
villages, and in most cases several of them have been merged to- 
gether and formed into a united diocese. 

The present dioceses are as follow : — In the province of Armagh, — 
Armagh and Clogher (united) ; Meath, Derry, and Raphoe (united) ; 
Down, Connor, and Drojnore (united) ; KUmore, Ardaghy and Mphin 
(united) ; 7Wm, Killalay and Achonry (united). 

In the province of Dublin, — Dubliny Glandagh, and KUdare (united) ; 
OMory, Leighliny and Fem$ (united) ; Cashel, Emiy, Waterford, and 
lAsmore (united) ; Cloyne, Cork, and Ross (united) ; KiUcUoe, KUfenora, 
Clonfurt, and KHmacdtutgh (united); and Limerick^ Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe (united). 
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Almost ereiy part of Ireland abounds in remains of churches, and 
other ecclesiastical edifices — memorials of the primitiYe ages of 
Christianity in this island, and monuments of its early ciTilisatioD. 
There are, besides, numerous round towprs, which are tall, circular 
buildings, of taper dimensions, some of them upwards of 100 feet 
in height, and probably the remains of pagan antiquity. The greater 
number of them are in ruins, though a few are still nearly perfect in 
external shape : altogether, the sites of 118 of these buildings hare 
been discovered, of ttie great msyority of which, however, only tie 
foundations now remain. There are also, in various parts of the 
coimtry, cromlechs, circles of stones, barrows, cairns, sacred hills, 
and other remains of early antiquity, most of them indicative of the 
forms of primeval worship which prevailed among its inhabitants. 

Compared with the general density of its population, Ireland con* 
tains few large towns. Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and Limerick, are the onlj 
towns which have more than 50, 000 inhabitants, and the only additional 
places of which the population exceeds 20,000 are Gralway, Waterford, 
and Londonderry. The greater number of the towns have only from 
three to four or five thousand inhabitants ; the population is chiefly 
rural, and distributed in villages and small farm holdings throughout 
the country. 

The respective areaB of the cotmtieB of Ireland, their 
populations in 1871, and the proportion of inhabitants to a 
square mile, are given in the following table : — 



1 


Area In 




No. of 


Lbinstbb : — 


•q. m. 


Pop. in 1871 


inhab. to 
sq. m. 








Carlow 


346 


51,472 


148 


Dublin . 






354 


405,625 


1,146 


Kildare . 






654 


84,198 


128 


Kilkenny 
King's County 






796 


109,302 


137 






772 


76,781 


98 i 


Longford 






421 


64,408 


153 ! 


Louth . • 






315 


84,198 


267 


Meath . • , 






906 


94,480 


104 


Queen's County 






664 


77,071 ' 


116 


Westmeath 






f09 


78,416 


110 


Wexford 






901 


132,506 


149 


Wicklow • , 


> i 




781 


78,609 


100 
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1 


Area in 
sq. m. 


Pop. In 1871. 


No. of 

Inhab. to 

Bq. m. 


CONNAUQHT I 








Galway ..... 


2,447 


248,257 


101 


Leitrim . 


. 


• . 


613 


95,324 


155 


IVTayo 


. 


• • 


2,131 


245,855 


115 


KoscoTninon . 


• 


• . 


960 


141,246 


149 


Sligo 


• 


. . 


721 


115,311 


160 


TJiiSTke: — 








Antrim ..... 


1,190 


419,782 


352 


Armagh. 






513 


179,221 


349 


Oavan . 






746 


140,555 


188 


Donegal . . , 






1,865 


217,992 


117 


Down 






967 


277,775 


290 


. Fermanagh . 






714 


92,688 


129 


Londonderry . 






810 


173,932 


214 


HoDaghan 






498 


112,785 


226 


Tyrone . 






1,217 


215,668 


177 


MUNSTBB : — 








Clare 


1,200 


147,994 


123 


Cork 


1 


. 


2,885 


516,046 


179 


Jterry . • . 


. 


a 


1,811 


196,014 


108 


Limerick 


« 


• 


1,035 


191,313 


184 


Tipperary 


I 


. 


1,369 


216,210 


132 


Waterford .... 


713 


122,825 


172 



The total areas and populations of the several provinces 
ire : — 





Area in 
sq. m. ' 


Pop. In 1871. 


No. of 

Inhab. to 

sq. m. 


TiKTKSTEB . ... 
CONNATJQHT .... 

Ulsteb 

MUN9T£B 


7,619 
6,863 
8,312 
9,273 


1,335,966 

845,933 

1,830,398 

1,390,402 


175 
123 
220 
160 
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Ireland is represented in the House of Commons bj 
103 members, 64 of whom are representatives of Counties 
(the thirty-two coimties returning two members e<ch), 
37 are representatives of Cities and Boroughs, and 2 
represent the University of Dublin. 

Thefollomng Cities and Boroughs return Two Membtrt 

each, 

I limerick. 

Wateiford. 



Londondeny. 

Mallow. 

New Ko88. 

Newry. 

Portarlington. 

Tralee. 

Wexford. 

YoughaL 



Total County Members 04 

„ Cities and Borongbs . . . .87 

„ University of Dublin .... 2 



Dublin. 


Cork. 


Belfast^ 


Galway. 


The following return Or 


Armagh. 
Athlone. 
Bandonbridge. 
Carlow. 


Dundalk. 

Dungannon. 

Dungarran. 

Ennis. 


Carrickfergus. 

Clonmel. 

Coleraine. 


Enniskillen. 

Kilkenny. 

Kinsale. 


Downpatrick. 
Drogheda. 


Lisbum. 



Total 



. 103 



The following Table embraces the more important plaoei 
that are historically noteworthy, within the British Islands: 



Absrdeen (nnmerons incidents) 
Abkrvbthy (capital of Pictish kings) . 

Ajdwalton Moor (skirmish in 1642) . 
AiRDS Moss (sianghter of C!ameronianB 

in 1680) 

Alnby Island (combat between Bdmond 

Ironside and Canute, 1016) . 
Alkwiok (battle in 1174) . . . 
Alfobd (victory of Montrose in 1645) . 

Albbsford (skirmish in 1644) 
Alton (skirmish in 164S) 
Ancrxtx Moor (battle in 1546) 



Aberdeenshire, on rivers Don and Dm 
Perthshire, 6 m. S.E. of Perth. «« 

oonflnenoe of rivp. Bam and Ttj 
Yorkshire, 5 m. S.W. of Leeds 
Ayrshire, 16 m. B. l^ N. of Ayr, ■* 

Gumnock 
GloQcestershire, in river Severn, sbo" 

Gloucester 
Northnmberiand, river Aln 
Aberdeenshire, 25 m. W.17.W. ^ 

Aberdeen 
Hampshire (see p. 248) 
Hampshire (see p. 247) 
Bozborghshire, M.W. of Jedbogh 
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rsT (retreat of Alfred, 878) . . SomeiBetBhlre (see p. 108) 
lY (defeat of Irish in 1316) . . Galway, 13 m. E. of town of Oalway 
?0N MooB (battle In 1648) . . Lancashize (see p. 248) 
CM, or Aghrim (battle in 1691) . Galway, 4 m. S.W. of BalUnasloe 
LRN (victory of Montrose, in 1645) Nairnshire, near town of Nairn 
iY (Druidical remains) . . . Wiltshire, 8 m. N.E. of Devizes 
IKBURS (battle in 1814) . . Stirlingshire, near town of Stirling 
7 (battle in 1471) . . . . Hertfordshire (seep. 176) 
Hill (battle in 1807) . . . Aberdeenshire, 8 m. NJS. of Inverory 
HousB (siege in 1645) . . . Hampshire, near Basingstoke 
; (Senlac, battle in 1066) . . Sussex, 6 m. N.W. of HasfeingB 
' Head (naval action off, 1690) . Sussex 

tB (battle in 1646) .... Tyrone, 7 m. S. of Dungannon 
•EY (murder of Bdward II.) . Gloucestershire, 14 m. S.W. of city of 

Gloucester 
K (council in 1291: frequent sieges, 

Northumberland, on river Tweed 

3HAM* Warwickshire (see p. 194) 

XATH (battle in 1497) . . . Kent (see p. 179) 
SsATH (battle in 1459) . . Staffordshire (see p. 170) 
Castle (residence of Maiy queen Yorkshire, 10 m. S.W. of Richmond, 

)t8, 1568) between Askrigg and Leybum 

tra (battle in 1485) . . . Leioestershire (see p. 178) 

SLL BRmoB (battle in 1679) . Lanarkshire, 9 m. S.B. of Glasgow* 

near HaDiilton 
(battle of the, 1690) . . . Louth, 2 m. above Drogheda 
IK Down (skirmish in 1643) . Cornwall (see p. 234) 
ORD (skirmish in 1642) . . Middlesex (see p. 283) 
rOTON (naval fight off, 1779) . Yorkshire, on coast of B. Siding 
OF Dee (victory of Montrose in 

Aberdeenshire, 2 m. above Aberdeen 

T. Bduunds (assembly of barons 

Suffolk 

J Gloucestershire (see p. 192) 

9T0N (defeat of Danes by Alfred, 

Montgomeryshire (see p. 106) 

DGB (incidents during Civil War, 

Cambridgeshire, on river Cam 

BT7BY ...... Kent, on river Stour 

BT Hill (surrender of Maiy Bdinbuxghshire, 7 m. S.B. of Bdin- 
of Scots, 1567) .... burgh 

? (imprisonment of Bobert duke 

rmandy, 6tc.) .... Glamorganshire, mouth of river Tail 

tooK (imprisonment of (Charles I.) Isle of Wight, near Newport 
lOVB (skirmish in 1648) ^ . . Oxfordshire (see p. 239) 
OBTH (Mary queen of Scots con- 

1570) Derbyshire, 7 m. N. of Matlock 

I CSieshire, on river Dee 

DON ("Ck>nstitutions of,'* 1164) . Wiltshire, 8 m. B. of Salisbury 
RF (defeat of Danes in 1074) . Near Dublin, N. side of Dublin Bay 
3TEB (siege in 1648) . . . Bssex, on river Colne 
[£B BuBN (battle in 1662) . . Kincardineshire, 14 m. above dty of 

Aberdeen, in valley of river B«& 
>T Bbidob (skirmish in 1644) . Ozf oxdahiie (.aob -y. ^^^"^ 
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Crotlakd (Abbey) Lincolnshire, 12 m. B. of Stni 

CuLLODKN MooB (battle in 1746) . . Invemeas-shire, 6 m. SJB. of L 
Dover (Mft-flgfat oil, 1217 : oinque-port, 

iic) Kent 

Droohbda (Bleges in 1641 and 1649) . Loath, on tiver Boyne 
Dbumcloo (BkirmJBh in 1679) . . . Lanarkshire, near Ayrshixe I 

m. S.W. of Strathavon 

DuBUN Dublin, on river lABej 

DUMBARION (surprise of CasUe, 1071) . Dumbartonshire, junction of 

with Cayde 
Dunbar (battles in 1296 and 1650) . . Haddingtonshire, on North & 
DuKTBRMLiKB (bcirial-plaoe of Bobort 

Bruce, die.) Fifeshire 

DUNKBLD (battle in 1689) . . . Perthshire, 12 m. N.W. of Pet 
DuFPLiN KooB (battle in 1882) . . Perthshire, 8 m. S.W. of Pert 
Edobcotb (battle in 1469) . . . Northamptonshire (see p. 175] 
EooBHiLL (battle in 1642) . . . Oxford and Warwick (see p. 2: 

Edikbuboh Near S. shore of Firth of Fori 

Bmpinqham (battle in 1470) . . . Rutland (see p. 175) 
Evesham (battle in 1266) .... Woroestoshire (see p. 168) 

ExETEB Devonshire (river Bx) 

Falkibk (battles in 1298 and 1746) . . Stirlingshire 

Flodden (battle in 1513) .... Northumberland (see p. 180) 

Fothbrinohat (death of Mary, queen Northamptonshire, 9 m. S.W.0 

of Soots) borough 

Qainsbobouoh (skirmish in 1648) . . Lincolnshire (see p. 244) 

Glasgow Lanarkshire : river CHyde 

Olastonbubt (reputed burial -place of 

Arthur) Somerset, near river Brue, 5 1 

of Wells 
Glekoob (massacre of Macdonalds, 1692) ^Argyleshire, S. of Loch Le^ 

coast 
GLOUCBsrnEB (siege in 1648) . . . Gloucestershire 
GooDBiCH Castle (siege during CJivil 

War) ' Herefordshire, 8 m. S.W. of B 

Gbamtham (skirmish in 1643) . . . Lincolnshire (see p. 242) 
Greenwich (royal residence, &c.) . . Kent, near London 
Haddenbicm} (battle in 1542) . . . Boxbui^hshire, 4 m. E. of Eel 
Halidon Hill (battle in 1333) . . Near Berwick (see p. 164) 
Hablaw (battle of, 1411) .... Aberdeenshire, N.W. of Inven 

Habwich Esaez, river Stour (see p. 193) 

Hastinos (see Battle) .... Sussex 

Hedgelet Moob (battle in 1464) . . Northumberland (see p. 174) 

Hexham (battle iu 1464) .... Northumberland (see p. 174) 

HoMELDON (battle in 1402) . . • Northumberland (see p. 166) 

HoPTON Heath (skirmish in 1468) . . Stalfordshire (see p. 241) 

HoBNGASTLE (see WmcEBT) 

Hull, Kingston upon .... Yorkshire (see p. 193) 

Invebgabbon, pass of (skirmish in 1650: Boss-shire, N.W. of Tain, at jun 

defeat of Montrose) .... river Cisrron with Firth of I 
Inveblocht (Montrose's victory in 1645) Inverness-shire, near Fort WHl 

outlet of river Lochy 
iNVEBKKlTHlNa (\iatUe in 1651) . . Fifeshire, on Firth of Forth, S i 

til '^AKc^^cmline 
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Isup BRmOB (skirmiBh in 1645) . . Ozfordshire (see p. 208) 

Kenilwobth Warwickshire, 4 m. N. of Warwick 

KiLLiBCRANKiB, pafls of (victory of High- Perthshire, 14 m. N.W. of Dtmkeld, 

land clans in 1689) on river Garry 

KHiSYTH (Montrose's victory in 1640) . Stirlingshire, 12 m. S.W. of Stirling 
Ejkoston (on Thames) .... Surrey (see p. 260) 
I/ANOPORT (battle in 1645) . . . Somerset (see p. 200) 
liANOSiDB (Mary queen of Scots defeated, 

1668) Renfrewshire, near Glasgow 

Laksdown (battle in 1648) . . . Somersetshire (see p. 286) 

liAROS (victory over Norw^ians, 1263) . Ayrshire, on Firth of Clyde, 11 m. 

S.W. of Greenock 
liATHOM HonsB (siege in 1644) . . Lancashire, near Ormskirk 
I<swBS (battle in 1264) . . . Sussex (see p. 162) 

!Lebds (siege in 1189, & during Civil War) Yorkshire, on river Aire 
liiMERicK (sieges in 1690, 1) . . . Limerick, on river Shannon 
XmoOLN (victory over French, 1216; 

siege during Civil War, 1644) . . Lincolnshire, on river Witham 

LrvBRPOOL Lancashire (see p. 196) 

IxxjHLKVBN Casttlb (imprisonment of 

Mary queen of Scots, 1567) . . . Loch Leven, Kinross 

liONDON Middlesex, &c. (see p. 188) 

XONDONDERRT (siege m 1689) . . . Londonderry, on river Foyle 
Ltmb Beois (defence of, by Blake, 1644) Dorsetshire, on shore of Channel 
JjEnm (siege, while in hands of French, 

1660) Port of Bdinbnrgh, on Firth of Forth 

Haidstonb (skirmish in 1648) . . . Kent (see p. 259) 

Hanchestbb Lancashire (see p. 196) 

Mabston^oor (battl? in 1644) . . Yorkshire ^see p. 252) 
Hbrsba Island (Danish campaign, 893 

et seq,) Essex (see p. 100) 

HiDDLSHAM (residence of Earl of War- 
wick, " king-maker ") . . . . Yorkshire, 10 m. S. by W. of Richmond 
Hortimsr's Cross (battle in 1461) . . Herefordshire (see p. 172) 
Nantwich (battle in 1644) . . . Cheshire (see p. 250) 
Kassbt (battle in 1645) .... Northamptonshire (see p. 253) 
KssBir Moor (border fight, 1854) . . Berwickshire, near left bank of river 

Tweed 
Kevillb's Cross (battle in 1346) . . Durtiam (see p. 165) 
Kbwark-upon-Tbbnt (sieges during C!ivil 

War, &c.) Nottinghamshire 

Kbwabk Castlb Selkirkshire, by river Yarrow, 8 m. 

W. of Selkirk 
Newburn (victory of Scotch, 1640) . Northumberland, <m river l^e, m. 

above Newcastle 
Newbubt (battles in 1648 and 1644) . Berkshire (see p. 245) 
Newton Bxttleb (defettt of king James's 

army, in 1689) Fermanagh, near head of Lough Erne 

Nobth Allbrton (battle of the Standard) Yorkshire (see p. 161) 
Nobthampton (battle in 1460) . . Northamptonshire (see p. 171) 

Norwich Norfolk (see p. 196) 

Otterburnb (border-fight, in 1888) . . Northumberland (see p. 165) 
Oxford (incidents of Civil War: frequent 
parliaments, &c.) OxfoidahkQ,TV^enlsli&«DidkCSki«r«^ik 
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PEKDsyNXS Oastub (inddenta of OiTil Oomwall, entranoe of Falinoath Har- 

War) boor 

PBifBBOKB (tABgo of Oastle by OromTrell, 

1648) Femlnrokeehire, on Milford HaTen 

Pbntland Hills (skirmish in 1666) . Bdinbnrgh, 7 m. S.W. of city 
PsKTH (earlier capital of Scotland, to 1487) Perthshire, on liver Tay 
PmLiPHAUOH (snrprise and defeat of Selkirkshire, on bank of Etizick xtfsr 

Montroee, 1645) near town of Selkirk 

PiPBRDSN (border-flght, in 1484) . . Northumberland (see p. 166, nok) 
PiNKiB (battle in 1647) .... Bdinborghshire, near Inyeredc 
PoNTSFRAOT (death of Bichard n., 1899) Yorkshiie 
Preston (skirmishes during Oiril War, 

and in 175) Lancashire (see p. 261) 

PRBfTTONPANS (victory of Highlanders, Haddingtonshire, 8 m. B. of Idb* 

1745) burgh 

Bathun Island (retreat of Bruce, 1806: .^ 

massacre of Scots and Irish, 1575) . Off coast of Antrim 

Bavskspub Yorkshire (see p. 176, note) 

BBKDSQUAUt, (»r Bedswire (border-fight, 

1575) Northumberland (see p. 166, noft) 

BouNDWAT Down (battle in 1648) . . Wiltshirja (see p. 237) 
BowTON Hbath (skirmish in 1645) . • Cheshire (see p. 256) 
BuNNTHBAD (Magna Charta, 1215) . . Surrey, near Bghatn, 2 m.W. of Sfeitisei 
Sandwich (cinque-port : sea-fight, and 

victory over French, 1350) . . . Kent 
Bark, river (victory of Scotch over On Scotch and English border, B. U 

English, 1448) Annan 

Bauchib Bubn (battle in 1487) . . Stbrlingshire, 8 m. N.W. of Falkiik, 

and near Bannockbum 
SCONB (coronation-place of Scottidi kings) Perthshire, 2 m. N.E. of Perth 
Selry (skirmish in 1644) .... Yorkshire (see p. 251) 
Bbdgbmoob (defeat of Monmouth, 1 685) Somersetshire, 5 m. B. by S. of Bridge* 

water 
Senlac (Hastings, battle of, 1066) . . Sussex (see p. 129) 
Shebn, West, afterwards Bichhond 

(death of Edward m. and Elizabeth) . Surrey, on river Thames 
Shbffebld (Mary queen of Scots, die.) . Yorkshire (see p. 194) 
Shbrburn (skirmish in 1645) . . . Yorkshire (see p. 257) 
Shbriffmuir (battle in 1715) . . . Perthshire, E. of Dnnblane 
Shrewsbury (battle in 1403) . . . Shropshire (see p. 167) 
Skipton Castlb (siege in 1645) . . Yorkshire ; Airedale, N.W. of Lee* 
Smbbwick (Fort del Oro, capture in 1580) Kerry, 28 m. W. by S. of Tralee, tt^ 

6 m. N.W. of Dingle 
Solebay (naval action in 1672) . . Off Southwold, Suffolk 
SOLWAY Moss (battle in 1542) . . . Cumberland, beside Sootoh bolder ao<l 

head of Solway Firth 
St. Albans (battle in 1455, &c.) . . Hertfordshire (see p 169) 
St. Faoans (skirmish in 1648) . . . Glamorganshire (see p. 259) 
St. Helens, I. of Wight (naval fight, 

1545) On E. aide of isUund, near Bradinit 

Stamford (battle of, 1470: or Erfino- 

HAM) Lincolnshire (see p. 1751, note) 

Stai€PORD Bbidqe (\»kit\&ot,\Q^^^ « . Yorkshire (see p. 107) 
8rOKK (battle ot, 14»T) . • • .'S.QNJtojsgMaaahire (seep. 197) 
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Stonshenob (Drnidical remains) . 
Brow-ON-THE-WoLD (skimiisli in 1646) . 
Stratford (birth-place of Shakespere) . 
Btratton (skirmish in 1643) . 
Tadcaster (skirmish in 1642) . 
Taunton (defence by Blake, 1644, 5) 
Tewkesbury (battle in 1471) . 
TiPPERMUiR (Montrose's victory, 1644) . 
Torbay (landing of Prince of Orange. 

1688) 

ToRBiNOTON (skirmish in 1646) 

Towton (battle in 1461) . 

ToTBURY (residence of John of Qannt^ 

Mary qneen of Soots, &c.) . . 
Wakefield (battle in 1460) 
Walsinqham (monastery, "Onr Lady of Norfolk, 28 m. N.W. of Norwich, and 

Walsingham ") 6 m. N. of Fakenham 

Wantage (birth-place of Alfred) . . Berkshire 
WmcEBY (Homcastle) .... Linoolnshire (see p. 246) 
Windsor (royal reddenoe) . . . Beckshire 
Woodstock (lesidenoe of Alfred, Henry 

11., &c.) . . . . . . . Oxfordshire, 8 m. N.W. of Oxford 

WORCB&rrER (battle in 1661) . . . Worcestershire (see p. 266) 

Yarmouth Suffolk, river Tare (see p. 198) 

York Yorkshire (see p. 191) 



Wiltshire, 7 m. N. by W. of Salisbury 
Qlonoestershlre (see p. 258) 
Warwickshire, 8 m. S.W. of Warwick 
Cornwall (see p. 286) 
Yorkshire (see p. 241) 
Somersetshire, on river Tone 
Gloucestershire (see p. 177) 
Perthshire, 4 m. W. of Perth 

Devonshire : coast of English Channel 
Devonshire (see p. 268) 
Yorkshire (see p. 173) 
Staffordshire, 18 m. E. by N. of Staf- 
ford, on river Dove 
Yorkshire (see p. 171) 
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ABB 

ABBEBLEY Hills, SI 
AbbeviUe, 147 
Aberdeen, 386, 839, 364 
Aberdeenshire, 381 
Aberffraw, 154 
Abemethy, 364 

— braes of, 817 
Aberystwith, 66, 118 
Abingdon, 306 
Abraham, plains of, 270 
Abravanntu Sinus , 94 
Acadie (Nova Scotia), 272, 

274 
Acemannes ceaster (or 

Bathanbyrig), 122 
Acheen, 223, 225 
AchU Head, 841 

— Island, 345, 347 

— Sonnd, 345 
Achonry, 861 
Achray, loch, 326 
Acton (Cheshire), 261 

— (Middlesex), 283 
Adder river, 323 
Aden, 291 

Adonr river, 142, 148 
Adwalton Moor, 364 
.Slscendun, 102, 413, note 
jEstrymnide* (or CassUe- 

rides) /»«., 94 
Agen, 143 
Aghadoe, 361 
Aghrim (or Aughrim), 

365 
Agra, 225 
Agricola, campaigns of, 

79—82 
Ahmedabad, 225, 278 
Ahmednuggur, 279 
Aigelesbyrig, 122 
Ailsa Crag, 819 
Air, point of, 20 
Airdrle, 339 
Airds Moss, 364 
Aire, river, 60 
Airy Force, 116 
Ajmere, 225 

Alan, or Camel, river, 49 
Alauna, 88 
Albany, 216 



ALB 

Albemarle Sound, 214 
Albion, first mention of, 

70 
Alclnyd (Dumbarton), 99 
Aide, river, 49, 891 
Alen^on, 126 
Alford, 864 

Alice Holt Forest, 68, 407 
Aliwal, 278 
Allen, lough, 349 
Allier, river, 142 
Alloa, 336 
Aln, river, 48 
AJney Island, 364 
Alnwick, 174, 364 
Ahresford, 248, 364 
Alsh, loch, 309 
Alton, 164, 247, 864 
— Hills, 33 
Amboise, 175 
Amboyna, 226 
Ambresbyrig (Amesbnry) 

122 
Amesbnry, 122 
Amicombe Hill, 27 
Ancalites, 76 
Ancrum Moor, battle of, 

864 
Andaman Islands, 291 
Anderida, 92 
Andover, 806 
Andredesceaster (Feven- 

sey), 122 
Angers^ 139 
Anglen, 97 
Anglesey, isle of,. 44, 296, 

806 
Anglo-Saxon towns, 188 
Angonl§me, 143 
Angoumois, 142, 148, 148 
Angus, 837 
Anjou, 139 
Annan, river, 823 
Annanda]e,8l6, 337 
Anstruther, 839 
Anticoeti I., 270 
Antigua, 218 
Antivedcewn (or Boleri- 

urn) Prom., 93 
Anton, or Test, rirer, 68 
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AXJC 
Antona (Nen), river, 78 
Antoninus, wall of, 80, 84 
Antrim, county, 363 

— mountains of, 344 
Antwerp, 206 
Appin, 337 

Aqvce SolU, 90, 92 
Aqnitaine, 141, 144 
Anracan, 279 
Aran Island (Donegal). 

847 
Arbeia, 92 
Arbroath, 336 
Arcot, 230 
Ardagh, 361 
Ardee, 614 
Arden, forest of, 68 
Ardfert, 861 

Ardnamurchan Point, 312 
Ardoch, moor of, 81 
Ardross, 337 
Argyleshire, 331 
Ariconiuniy 90 
Armagh, 361, 363 
Arques, river, 126 
Arran, island, 319 
Arran Islands, 347 
Arran Mowddy, 26 
Arrenig Mountain, 27 
Arthur's Seat, 314 
Artois, 149 
Arun, river, 68 . 
Ascension Island, 292 
Ashbumham, 202 note 
Ajphby-de-la-Zouch, 265 
Ashdown, 102 

— Forest, 84, 69 
Ashton-under-Lyme, 806 
Assam, 279 
Athelney, 108, 366 
Athenry, 366 
Atherton Moor, 248, 366 
Athlone, 364 

Athol, 837 

Atrebates, 71, 89 

AttaeotH, 73 

Auch, 148 

Auckland (N. Zealand)^ 

289 
Auckland Park, 105 
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ATTO 
Aughrim (or Agtarim), 

866 
Auldearn, 86A 
Aulne, river, 145 
Aunia, 142, 148 
Australia, colonisation of, 

284 

— discovery of, 281 

— bouth,287 

— Western, 287 
Auvergne, 142 
Avebury, 366 
Avon, loch, 816 note 
Avon, numerouB rivers so 

called, 112 
Avon, river (Bristol), 62 

— (Lanark), 824 

— (Salisbury), 68 

— (Warwickshire), 62 
Avranches, 126 
Awe, loch, 825, 8^ 
Axe-edge Hill, 21 
Aylesbury, 805 

— vale of, 42, 299 
Ayr, 336, 839 

— river, 322 
Ayrshire, 831 
Azinconrt, 149 



BADDANBYRIG (Bad- 
bury), 122 
Badeoauwyl (Bakewdl), 

122 
Badeno^'h, 337 
B>»ggy Head, 86 
B:ihama Islands, 218 
Bakewell, 65 
Bala, lake, 53, 67 
Ballard Down, 34 
Baltimore, 68 
Bambon>ugh, 98, 174 
Banatia, 88 
Banbury, 306 
Bandon, 864 
Bandon^ river, 848 
Banesingtun (Sensing- 

ton), 122 
Banff, 339 
Banffshire, 381 
Bankote, 278 
Bann, river, 848 
Bannockbum, 836, 865 
Bantam, 228, 226 
Bantrv, 686 

— Bay, 842 
Barbadoes, 217 
Burdsey Island, 47 
Barfleur, 126 
Bamet, 176, 865 
Barn.staple, 805 
Barra Head, 488 

— Hill, 865 

— Islands, 820 



BAR 
Barrow, river, 348 

— Waterfall, 57 
Basing Hou^e, 365 
Basing^erth, 154 note 
Basra (Bussorah), 226 
Bass Rock, 822 

— Strait, 286 
Basuto Land, 290 
Baspenthwaite, lake, 66 
Bnssein, 278 
Batavia, 225 

Bath, 89, 90, 806 
Batbanbyrig (Bath), 122 
Bathurst (N. S. Wales), 

285 
Battersea, 296 
BatUe, 129, 865 
Bayenx, 126 
Bayonne, 148 
Beachy Head, 19, 366 
Beaufort (Carolina), 214 
Beauley, loch, 809, 316 
Beaiunaris, 806 
Beaumont (or Glen) river, 

180 
Bebbanburgh (Bambo- 

rongh), 122 
Bedanford (Bedford), 122 
Bedford, 806 
Bedfordshire, 294, 303 
Behwr, 278 
Belfast, 364 

— Lough, 342 
Belgce, 71, 89 

Bell Rock (or Inchcape), 

822 
Ben Attow, 318 

— Clench, 315 

— Cruachan, 817 

— Lawers, 317 

— Lomond, 317 

— Mac Dhui, 816 

— More (MnU), 319 

(Perth), 317 

(S. Uist), 320 

— Nevis, 816 

— Wyvis, 318 
Benares, 278 • 
Benaventa (or Isannava- 

tia), 90 
Benbecula, island, 821 
Benburb, 865 
Bengal, 227, 278, 291 
Bengore Head, 341 
Benjarmassin, 225 
Benmore (or Fair Head), 

341 
Beranbyrig, 122 
Berbice, 221 
Bere Forest, 58 
Berkeley, 365 

— vale of, 42 
Berkshire, 294, 808 
Bermuda Islands, 208, 292 



BOT 
Bemicia, kingdom of, 96 
B«»rry Head, 19 
Bervie, 339 
Berwick - npon - Tweed, 

164, 305, 365 
Berwickshire, 831' 
Berwyn Moontains, 24, 

157 
Betencourt, 149 
Beverley, 112 wfte, 186 
Bewdley, 306 
Bibroci, 76 
Birkeiih^id, 306 
Birmingham, 188, 194, 

805, 865 
Black Combe, 23 

— Hambleton, 29 

— Larg, 314 

— Mountain, or Fewest 
Pawr, 26 

Blackburn, 305 
Blackdown Hills, 35 
Blackheath, 179, 260, 365 
Blaokmore vale of, 42 
Blackstone Edge, 21 
Blackwater, river (CTork), 

348 

(Essex), 61 

Blanche Taqne, 147 
Blaskets, the, 2 
BltUum Bulgium, 90 
Blavet, river, 146 
Blawrenge (or Blorenge), 

mountain. 27 
Blenheim (N. Zealand), 

289 
Blatium^ 90 
Blore Heath, 170,866 
Blue Mountains (N.S.W.), 

285 
Blyth, river (Northnin- 

berland), 48 
Boderia (or Bodotria) 

JEstttarhnny 93 
Bodmin, 306 
Bolerium (or A rUivedmm) 

Prom.^ 193 
Bolt Head, 19 
Bolton (Lancashire), 308 

— (Yorkshire), 365 
Bombay, 227 
Bomium, 90 

Bootan Dooara, the, 279 
Bordeaux, 142 
Bordelais, the, 142 
Borneo, 225 
Borrowdale, 24, 42 
Boscobel House, 384 
Boston (Lincolnshire), 

187, 305 
Boston (NewEnKland),213 
Bosworth, 177, 366 
Botany Bay, 284, 285 
Bothwell Bridge, 866 
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BOT 
Botley HiU, 32 
Botton Head, 29 
Boulswortlx Hill, 21 
Botfiumy 90 
Bow Fell, 28 
Bowland Forest, 58 
Bowness (Gumberload), 

83 
Boyne, batde of the, 

365 

— river, 348 

Bradford ( Yorlwhire), 805 
Bradock Down, 234, 365 
Braemar, 665 note 
Braich-y-PwU, 20 
Bramham Moor, 241 note 
Brandon, 392 

— Bay, 688 

— Mount (Kerry), 846 
Branodunum, 92, 96 
Brannogeniumy 89 
Branxton. 181 
Braviniumy 90 

Bray Head, 341 
Breadalbane, 337 
Breamish, river, 180 
Brecanmere (Brecknock), 

155 
Brechin, 339 
Brecknock, 306 

— Beacons, 26, 27 

— Mere, 57 

Brecknockshire, 296, 806 
Breiddin Hills, 32 
Bremenium^ 88, 90 
Bremeebyrig (Broms- 

gprove), 122 
BremetonaccBy 90 
Bremetenracumy 92 
Brendon Hills, 35 
Brent Marsh, 35 
Brent, river, 233, 292 
Brentford, 233, 294, 366 
Bresle, river, 124 
Bressay Island, 321 
Brest, 146 
Breti^e (or Brittany), 

144 
Bretigny, 148 
Breydon Water, 50 
Bridge Town, 217 

— of Dee, 365 
Bridport, 806 
Bridgewater, 188 
Bridlington, 365 
BHgantes, 71, 88 
Brighton, 66, 806 
Bristol, 186 notey 187, 192, 

305,366 
Britain, Boman conquest 

of, 78 

divisions of, 86 

towns in, 88 

Britannia Prima, 87 



BRI 
Britannia Secunda, 87 
British Bnrmah, 280, 291 

— Columbia, 276, 291 

— auiana, 291 

— India, divisions of, 280 

— Islands, situation, 
area, climate, etc., 1-12 

— kingdoms, the, 98 

— nations, before the 
Boman conquest, 71 

— population, etc., 270 

— possesfiionB, table of, 
291 

Brittany (Bretagne), 144 
Brixton Deverill, 103 
Broad Law, 313 
Brocaviuniy 90 
Brocksbnm, 264 
Bromwich (West), 188 
Broom, loch, 309 
BrovonacoBy 90 
Brown Willy, 27 
Broxmouth House, 264 
Brunnanburh, 122 
Brycgnorth (Bridgnorth), 

122 
Buchan, 337 

— Ness, 309, 311 
Budngnham (Bucking- 
ham), 122 

Buckingham, 306 
Buckinghamshire, 294, 

303 
BulUeumy 89 
Bulverhithe, 129 
Bundelcund, the, 279 
Burdwan, 278 
Burgh Head, 311 
Burghead, 571 
Burhampore, 225 
Burnley, 306 
Burntisland, 339 
Burriumy 90 
Burrow Head, 812 
Burry River, 26 
Bury, 306 
Bury St. Edmunds, 186, 

305, 366 
Bussorah, 226, 227 
Bute, island, 319 
Bute, kyles of, 310 
Buteshire, 331 
Buteer Hill, 33 
Buttermere, lake, 56 
Butterton HiU, 27 
Buttington, 105, 365 
Button (or Buddon) Ness, 

311 
Buxton, 66 
Bwlch Agrida, 80 



CADBR IDBIS, 24, 26 
Caen, 126 



CAN 
Oaer Garadoc, 79, 112 

— Colun (Colchester), 90 
Caerleon, 83, 154 
Caer-Lunden (London), 

90 
Oaermarthen, 306 
Caermarthenshire,29€, 306 
Caernarvon, 306 
Caernarvonshire, 296, 305 
Caerwent, 91 
Ccesar, landing-place of, 

75 
CoesaromagtUy 90 
Cahore Point, 341 
Cahors, 148 
Cairn Gorm, 816 
Caistor (Norfolk), 195 
Caithness, 831 

— ord of, 311 

— plain of, 318 
Calais, 147 note, 148, 152 
Calatumy 88 
CalcariOy 90 
Calcutta, 228, 278 
Calder, river (Lanark), 

824 

(Lancashire^, 262 

(Yorkshire), 50 

Calderbank, 532 
Caldy Island, 47 
Caledonian Canal, 316, 336 
CaUdonii, 72 
Calf, the, 21 
CaU of Man, 43 
Calicut, 226 
Calleva Atrebatum, 90 
Calne, 306 
Cambay, 226 
C!air^)oduntimy 90 
Camboricumy 90 
Cambridge, 186, 306 
Cambridgeshire, 294, 308 
Camel (or Alan), river, 

49 
Cam Fell, 21 
Campbeltown, 339 
Campsie Hills, 316 
Camulodtmumy 79, 80, 90, 

92 
Camunlodunum, 88 
Canada, 276 
Canara, 278 
Canche, river, 149 
Canganorum Prom., 33 
C!anna, island, 319 
Cannock Chase, 58 
Canoniumy 90 
Cantaiy 78 
Canterbury, 132, 186, 305 ^ 

— (N. Zealand), 28£l 
Cantiiy 71, 76, 89 
Cantire, mull of, 312 
Cantire,peninsula,3 11 , 337 
Cantium Prom,^ 93 
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CAN 

Cantwarabyrig (Canter- 
bury), 122 
Canute, dominions of, 106 
Canvey Island, 45 
Cape Breton Island, 274 

— Clear, 841, 347 

— Colony, 289, 292 

— Town, 290 
Caradoc Hills, 81,32 
Carbantoriguniy 88 
Carberry HiU, 365 
Cardiff, 65, 186, 305, 365 
Cardigan, 306 
Cardiganshire, 296, 305 
Careni, Ti 

CariHbrook Castle, 365 
Carlingford, lough, 842 
Carlisle, 305 

Carlow, 362, 864 
Camatic, the, 280 

— wars in the, 277 
Carnedd-y-Filiast, 27 

— Llewellyn, 26 
CamonaetKy 73 
Camsore Point, 340, 841 
Camtogher Mountain, 644 
Camtual (or Carrantual), 

4,845 
Carolina, 214 
Carpentaria, gulf of, 282 
Carrantnal (or Camtual), 

4,345 
Carrick (Ayrshire), 887 

— HUls, 813 
Carrickfergns, 364 
Carron, loch, 309 
Cart, river, 824 
Cashel, 861 

Cashio, hundred, 298 note 
Cashiobury Park, 298 note 
Ccusif 76 
CassUerides (or JSttrpm- 

nides) Iiu., 69, 94 
Castle Connell, 353 
Castle-rigg, 116 
Castle Semple, loch, 326 
Cataraetoniumy 88, 91 
Catmos, rale of, 42 
Catrine, 529 
Catyeuchlaniy 71, 89 
Causennce, 90 
Causey Pike, 23 
Cayan, 368 
Cawsand Beacon, 27 
Ceiriog, river, 156 
Celebes, 225 
Celtic area (of British 

population), 121 

— names (in British geo- 
graphy), 112 

Cenimoffnit 76 

Central ProvinoeB Cotlii 

dia), 291 
ferones, 72 



CEY 
Ceylon, 280, 291 
Chaleurs, bay of, 270 
Chalgrove, 289, 865 
Champlain, lake, 274 

Chard, 188 

Charente, river, 142, 148 

Charlesbourg, 271 

Charlestown, 212 

CThamwood Forest, 58 

Chatham, 306 

Chatsworth, 365 

Chelmer, river, 51 

Chelsea, 305 

Cheltenham, 65, 306 

Cher, river, 139, 142 

Cherboui^, 126 

Cherington (orCHieritoii), 
248 

ChOTwell, river, 51 

Chesapeake, river, 214 

Chesil Bank, 46 

Cheshire, 294, 303 

Chess, river, 299 

Chester, 188, 257, 805 

Cheviot Hills, 21, 180 

Chevy Chaoe, battle of, 
165 note 

Cniichester, 306 

Chiltem HiUs,80,289, 299 

Chinglepnt, 278 

Chinnor, 240 

Chippenham, 103, 306 

Chiselhampton, 239 

Chnstchurch, 306 

— (New Zealand), 289 

Christleton, 256 

Cimbric Chersonese, 96 

Cinque Ports, the, 187 

Circars, northern, 278 

Cirencester, 122, 306 

Cissanceaster (Chiches- 
ter), 122 

Civil War, battle-fields of 
the, 231 

Clackmannanshire, 331 

Clare (Ireland), 368 

Clare Island, 347 

Clarendon, 365 

Clausentumy 91 

Clear, cape, 341 

Cledemutha, 122 

aee Hills, 31 

Cleeve Hill, 31 

Clent Hills, 31 

Cleveland, vale of, 42 

Clew Bay, 842 

Clifton, 65 

Clitheroe, 306 

Clogher Head, 841 

Clonfurt, 861 

C'ota iEstuarVvim^^^^ 



COB 
Clnn Forest, 58 
Clyde, river, 824 

— firth of, 477 
Clydesdale, 337 
Coal-fields (English), O 

— arish), 852 

— (Scotch), 828 

— (Welsh), 62 
Cioalbrook Dale, 62 
Coeciumy 91 

Oockbums^path, 264,866 
Cockermoutb, 306 
CogaaCy 143 
0>imbafcore, 278 
Colania, 88 
Colchester, 186, 188,305, 

865 

Coldstream, 181 

Coleraine, 864 

ColeshiU Foiest, 154 netti 
156 

Coll, island, 319 

Collier Law, 21 

Colnoeaster (Colchester), 
122 

Coludesburh (Ciolding- 
ham), 123 

Colne, river (Essex), 51 

( Middlesex anJ 

Bucks), 61 

Colonies, British, founda- 
tion of the, 207 

Oolonsay, island, 824 

Cotnbretoniumt 91 

Compi^^e, 161 

CoHdate, 91 

Coniston, 11 

— lake, 56 

— Old Man, 38 
Connaught, 368 
Connecticut, 218 
Connemara,moimtaiD8 ot 

345 
Connor, 361 
Conovium, 91 
CJonway, Uyn, 57 

— rivrar, 49 
Coorg, 279, 291 
Coquet Island, 46 

— river, 48 
CorcUXy 88 

Corentyn, riyer, 221 
CotHOy 88 

Corinium (Duroeornof^ 
um)t 89 

Coritavi, 71, 89 

Cork, 368, 864 

ComcMi, 78 

Comavii, 71, 89 

Cornish Heights, tbs, 
N 27 
\ ^aiTSwvaiUe, 146 
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COB 
Corrychie, battle of, 865 
Gorsill (CoTsewall) Point, 

812 
CorstopUumt 91 
Gorulsk, loch, 825 
Cotentin, peninsula, 124 
Cothi, river, 468 
Cotswold Hills, 81, 286 
Gonnties, origin of : Eng- 
lish, 109 

Irish, 860 

Scotch, 887 

Welsh, 169 

— size and population : 
English, 270 

Irish, 862 

Scotch, 881 

Welsh, 271 

Goutances, 126 
Coyentry, 186, 188, 189, 

805 
Cowal, 837 
Goway Stakes, 76 
Gowton Moor, 161 
Giadle Mountain, 27 
Grail, 389 
Crake, river, 66 
Granbome Chace, 59 
Grecy, 147 
Cree, river, 828 
CreoneSy 72 
Grease, river, 143 
Gricklade, 805 
Griffell,814 
Grinan Canal, 886 
Croeolanunit 91 
Cromarty, 889 

— Firth, 809 

— plain of, 818 
Cromartyshire, 831 
Gropredy Biji^ge, fight at, 

248, 365 

Cross Fell, 21 

Crotoy, 147 

Grouch, river, 49 

Crowborough Beacon, 84 

Crown Point, fort, 274 

Groyland, 866 

Gmmmock Water, 56 

Gullen, 839 

Gulloden Moor, 865 

Cnlroes, 339 

Culver Cliff, 84, 45 

Cumberland, 295, 808 

Gumbrae (Great and Lit- 
tle), islands, 819 

Cumbria, kingdom of, 99 

Cumbriui Mountains, 20, 
22 

— Plain, 87 
Cunetio, 91 
Cunningham, 888 
Cunsey £eok, fi6 
Cupar, 899 i 



CUB 

C^ria, 88 
Cuttack, 279 
Cuyuni, river, 221 
Gyppenham (Chippen- 
ham), 122 



DALEEY Island, 847 
Damnii, 72, 88 
Damnonia, 99 
Damnonium (or Ocrinum) 

Prom.y 93 
Danelagh, the, 104 
Danes, the, 100 
Danum, 91 
Darent, river, 51 
Darlington, 806 
Dartmoor, 27, 59 
Darvmum (iHtrovemttm), 

89 
Darwen, river, 262 
Daventry, 258, 265 
Deal, 187 
Dealgin Boss, 81 
Dean Forest, 81, 32, 58, 63 
Deben, river, 49 
Dee, loch, 826 
Dec, river (Aberdeen), 323 

(Chester), 68 

(Kirkcudbright), 

824 
Dehenbarth, 154 
Deira, kingdom of, 91 
Delamere Forest, 68, 260, 

263 
Delaware, first settlement 

of, 215 
DelgovUia, 91 
Delhi, 279 

Demerara, river, 221 
DetnekBt 72, 89 
Denbigh, 306 

— Castle, 267 note 
Denbighshire, 296, 805 
Deoraby (Derby), 122 
Deptf ord, 295 
Derby, 805 
Derbyshire, 296, 303 
Derg, lough (Donegal), 

849 
(Tipperary and Gal- 
way), 849 
Derry (Londondeny), 861 
DervenHo (Papcastle), 92 

— (Stamford Br.), 91 
Derwent, river (Cumber- 
land), 64 

(Derby), 50 

(Yorkshire), 50 

— Water, 56 
Detroit, 278 
Deuna (Deva), 89 
Deva, 88, 89, 91, 92 



DTJM 

DevanOy 88 

Devil's Bridge, the, 57 

•— Cave, the, 22 

Devizes, 287, 306 

Devonport, 805 

Devonshire, 296, 804 

Dewsbury, 306 

Dieppe, 125 

Dimetia, kingdom of, 164 

Dindigul, 278 

Dingle Bay, 842 

Dingwall, 339 

Dirk Hertog Island, 283 

Ditchling Beacon, 83 

Dives, river, 126, 128 

Divis Mountatu, 844 

Doab, the, 278, 279 

Z>o&ttni, 71,89 

Dochart, loch, 317 

Dofera (Dover), 122 

Dogger Bank, the, 6 

Domesday Book, 180, 131 
note 

Don, river (Aberdeen- 
shire), 322, 324 

(Yorkshire), 50 

Donaghadee, 340 

Donegal, 363 

— Bay, 342 

— mountains of, 844 
Donnington Castle, 247 
Doon Hill, 264 

— loch, 826 
Doonas, falls of, 847 
Dorceceaster (Dorches- 
ter), 122 

Dorchester (Dorset), 806 

— (New England), 212 

— (Oxon), 93 note 
Dordogne, river, 142 
Dornoch, 839 
Dorsetshire, 295, 804 
Douglas, river (Lanark), 

324 
Dove, river, 50 
Dovedale, 42 
Dover, 187, 305, 866 
Doveran, river, 322 
Down, 363 
Downpatrick, 864 
Downs, the, 6 
Drake's Island, 46 
Drakenberg, the, 290 
Drogheda, 364, 866 
Droitwich, 188, 806 
Dromore, 861 
Drumclog, 366 
Dublin, 862, 864, 866 

— Bay, 842 

DubroBt 91 
Duddon, tW«c ,TA. 
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DUM 
Dumbartonshire, 881 
Dumfries, 839 
Dumfriesshire, 381 
Dumnoniif 71, 90 
Dunbar, 389 

— battle of, 264 
Duncansby Head, 811 
DuDdalk, 864 

— Bay, 842 
Dundee, 839 
Dundmm Bay, 342 
Dundry Hill, 31 
Dunedin, 289 
Dunfermline, 366 
Dungannon, 864 
Dungarran, 864 
DungeNees, 19 
Duniumt 89 
Dunkeld, 866 
Dunkery Beacon, 27, Sff 
Dunmore Head, 2, 841 
Dnnnet Bay, 809 

— Head, 308, 311 
Dunstanborough Castle, 

174 
Dunwich, 106 
Dupplin Moor, 866 
Durham, 169, 805 

— coun^, 295, 804 
Durleston Head, 19 
Durness, kyle of, 809 
Dumovaria, 91 
DurobriwBt 91 
Jhtrocobrirngt 91 
Duroeomoviumt 89, 91 
Durolevunif 91 
Durolipcntt 91 
Durotitum^ 91 
DurotriffeSy 71, 89 
Durotemum, 89, 91 
Dyfed, kingdom of, 154 
Djmevor, 164 
Dysart, 889 



EADESBYRIG (Bddis- 
burr), 122 
Eagle Islfmd, 347 
Eamout, river, 56 
Earn, loch, 825 
East Anglia, kingdom of, 
98 

— Anglian Hills, 80 

— India Company, for- 
mation of, 223 

~ Indies, early voyages 
to, 222 

— Retford, 305 

— Swale, the, 61 
EbudoB Insula^ 94 
Hburacum, 83, 92 
Eddracbillis Bay, 80d 
Eddyatone, 46 



BDB 

Eden, riTer(Cnmberlaiid), 

54 

(Fifte), 822 

Bdgecote, battle of, 176, 

866 
Edgehill, battle of, 282 
Edge Hills, 31, 282, 866 
Edgeware, 294 
Edinburgh, 885, 866 
Edinburghshire, 331 
Egbert's Stone, 108 
Ehen, river, 56 
Eig Island, 819 
Bil, loch, 809, 316 
Elgin, 339 
Elginshire, 831 
Ellgbyrig(Bly),122 
Elphin, 361 
Ely, 186, 209 

— isle of, 180 
Emly, 861 
Empingham (or Erping- 

ham), 175, 866 

Enard, loch, 309 

Enfield Chace, 58 

BnglMid under the Be 
mans, 86 

Saxons, 95 

Egbert, 102 

Alfred, 108 

Edward the Confes- 
sor, 106 

-. at the Noarman con- 
quest, 118 

— during the Tudor pe- 
riod, 185 

— in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 269 

English Channel, 6, 8 

Ennerdale, lake, 56 

Ennis.864 

Bnnisirillaa, 364 

Eoforwic (York), 98, 122 

J^pnacttm,88 

Epidii,n 

Epidium Prompt 9S 

Epping Forest, 58 

Epsom, 65 

Epte, river, 125 

Epynt Hills, 25 

Eriboll, loch, 809 

Bricht, loch, 817, 825 

Ermine Street, 86, 242 

Erne, lough and river, 849 

Erpingham (or Emping- 
ham), 175 

Errigal Mountain, 845 

Erris Head, 341 

Esk, river (Solway), 328, 
824 

CYoTkahire), 48 

C'Sartaa^^'Sa 



FOB 

Easeqnibo, 221 
Essex, 295, 304 
Essex Heights, 80 
Essex, kingdom of, 98 
Esthwaite Water, 66, 
Etbandune, 103 
Etherow, river, 54 
Etive, loch, 809 
Etoeetum, 91 
Ettrick Forest, 888 

— Pen, S14 
Evesham, 188, 806, 866 

— battle of, 168 

— vale of, 88, 42 
Evrenx, 126 
Ewe, loch, 809 
Ex, river, 58, 118 
Exanceaster ( Exeter), 123 
Exanmuth (Bxmonth),13 
Exeter, 182, 188, 805, 366 
Exmoor, 27, 85 

Eye, 806 



FAIBHead (Benmare), 

— Island, 821 
Fairfield Mountain, 38, 

272 
Fal, river, 49 
Falaise, 126 
Falkirk, 889,131 
Falkland Islands,] 
Falmouth, 805 
Fannichjloch, 825 
Far-out Head, 811 
Fteamp, 125 
Fens, district of the, 89 
Fermanagh, 868 
Fern Islands, 45 
Ferns, 861 
Feroseshah, 278 
Ferrybridge, 178 
Fetlar IsUmd, 821 
Fife Ness, 811 
Fifeshire, 881 
Filey Point, 19 
Fhidhom, river, 823 
IKnsbury, 805 
Firando, 225 
Flamboroufirb Head. 19 
Flavia CatKurietuU^ 87 
Fliut,806 

FlintBhiie, 296, 805 
Flodden, 180, 866 
Folkestone, 187 
Fontenay, 141 
Ford Castle, 181 
Forest Fawr, 25 
Forfar, 889 
Foifarsbire, 881 
^ormby Point, SO 
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FOB 
Fort Orange, 216 

— St. David, 280, 278 

— St. George, 2*26, 278 

— WiUiam (Calcutta), 
228, 278 

Forth, firth of, 809 

— river, 823 

— and Clyde Canal, 886 
Fortroae, 889 

Fosse Way, 86 
Fotheringhay, 366 
Fonla Island, 821 
Fotd Ness, 19 
Fonhieas Island, 46 
Foulney Island, 47 
Fountain's Fell, 21 
Foyle, lough, 842 

— river, 848 

France, oonquesits of 
Henry V. in, 148 

— in the ninth cen- 
tury, 186 

— portions annexed to 
English crown, 137 

— possessions of Edward 
III. in, 146 

Freshwater Bay, 46 
Frome, 806 

— (or Proom), river, 88 
Fronsao, 151 
Furmckabad, 278 
Fyers (or Foyers), falls of, 

8f6 
Fyne, loch, 809 



riABRANTUICORUM 

^-^ iSinta, 98 
Gadeni, 72 

(Jainsborongh, 244, 866 
Gala, river, 328 
OcUaeumy 91 
OalaffOy 91 
Galloway, 106, 812, 887 

— muU of, 808, 312 
G«lty Mountains, 846 
Galway, 363, 864 

— Bay, 842 

Gambia, British settle- 
ment on the, 291 
Oariannonum, 92 
Garry, loch, 826 

— river, 823 
Gkucony, 142, 143, 148 
Gateshead, 306 
Gemnan Ocean, 6, 8 
Genisburh (Glastonbury), 

122 
Georgia, 216 
OeMoriaeumy 76 
Giant's Causeway, 841 
Gibraltar, 291 
Gipping, river, 61 
Girdle Acwv^ii i 



GIB 
Girvan, river, 828 
Gladsmoor Heath, 176 
Glamorgan, plain or vale 

of, 26, 88 
Glamorganshire, 296, 806 
Glandagh, 361 
OloM^enta, 91 
Glasgow, 335, 866 
Glas^yn Cascade, 67 
Glastonbury, 366 
Glen (or Beaumont), 

river, 180 
Glencoe, 366 
Glenelg, 838 
Glenmore, 816 
Olevum, 91, 92 
Gloucester, 186, 306, 866 

— vale of, 38, 42 
Gloucestershire, 296, 304 
G<^nniumy 91 

Gog Magog HiUs, 30, 86 
Gogo, 266 

Gk)ld Coast, the, 291 
Golden Bay, 288 
Gombroon, 226 
Gk>odrich Castle, 366 
Goodwin Sands, 6 
Goojerat, 278 
Ck)wer, peninsula of, 26 
Gtowrie, 338 

— carse of, 816 
Goyt, river, 54 
Ck)zo, island, 291 
Graeme's Dyke, 84 
Grampian Mountains, 816 
Grangemouth, 836 
Grantham, 242, 806 
Grasholm, 47 
Grossmere, 28, 66 
Gravesend, 306 

Great Gavel, 23 

— Grimsby, 306 

— Orme's Head, 20 
Greenock, 331, 336, 339 
Greenore Point, 841 
Greenwich, 295, 806, 866 
Greta, river (Cumber- 
land), 64, 56 

Griesdale Pike, 28 
Guiana, 220 
Guienne, 142, 148, 148 
Guildford, 306 
Guinea, 162 
Gujerat, 279 
Gwent, 164 
Gwynedd, 164 



HACKNEY, 806 
Haddenrigg, 866 
Haddington, 889 
Haddingtonshire, 881 
Hadleigh Common, 116 
Hadrian, wall of, 83 
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HOC 

Haestingas (Hasting8),123 
Hagnstaldesham or Hag- 

stealdesham (Hexham), 

122 
Hainault (or Waltham), 

Forest, 68 
HaUdon Hill, 164, 366 
Halifax, 806 
Hallamshire, 194 
Hampden, 241 
Hampshire, 296, 804 
Hampstead Heath, 80 
Hampton Court, 61 
Hamtim (Northampton), 

122 

— (Southampton), 122 
Hanseatic League, 168 
Harfleur, 125, 149 
Harlaw, battle of, 866 
Harris Island, 320 
Harrow, 30 
Harrowgate, 66 

Hart Fell, 314, 621 
Hartland Point, 20 
Hartlepool, 65, 306 
Harwich, 187, 198, 806 
Hastings, 187, 806 

— battle of, 107, 129,866 
Haverford West, 806 
Havre, 126 

Ha warden, 168 
Hawes Water, 66 
Hawick, 885, 839 
Hawke Bay, 289 
Hayling Island, 46, 67 noto 
Heanbyrig(Hanbury),122 
Hebrides, the, 819 
He4geley Moor, 174, 866 
Heligoland, 291 
Helstoue, 806 
Helvellyn, 28 
Hengeetendun, 102 
Hennebonne, 146 
Hensbarrow, 27 
Heortford (Hertford), 122 
Herculis Prom.y 98 
Hereford, 186, 806 
Hereford Beacon, 82 
Herefordshire, 295, 804 
Hertford, 182, 298, 806 
Hertfordshire, 296, 804 
Heval Mount, 820 
Hexham, 174, 866 
Highclere Beacon, 88 
Highgate, 80 
Highlands, the, 316 
High Pike, 23 
High Street, 28, 86 
Hill Bell, 23 
Hind Head, 83 
Hingston Down, 102 
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HOD 
Hoddor, river, 262 
Hog's Back, the, 83 
Hokitika, 289 
Hollingboume Hill, 82 
Holme Mo8B, 21 
Holyhead Island, 44 
Holy Island, or Lindis> 

fune, 46 
Homeldon, 166, 866 
Honddu, river, 462 
Honfleur, 126 
Hong-kong, 291 
Hoogly, 228 
Hook Head, 341 
Hopton Heath, 241, 866 

Homcastle, 246, 366 

Horn Head, 841 

— Hill, 84 

Horsham, 806 

Bot Spring* (Bath), 89 

Hounslow, 294, 297 

Houm, loch, 809 

Howth Head, 841 

Hoy Island, 821 

Hrofesoeaster (Booheeter) 
122 

Hnddersfleld, 806 

Hudson, river, 216 

Hull, 186, 187, 198, 806, 
866 

Hnmber, river, 60 

Hundreds, origin of, 108 

Hungry Hill, 846 

Hunstanton Cliff, 40 

Huntanetun (Hunting- 
don), 122 

Huntingdon, 806 

Huntingdonshire, 296, 804 

Huntley, 666, 667 

Hythe, 187, 806 



PERVILLE, 278 
Jceni, 71, 89 
Icknield Street, 86 
Icolmkill (orlona), 820 
Jetis /., 77 
leme (Ireland), 70 
He, river, 146 
Inchcape (or Bell Bock), 

822 
Inch Island, 347 
Inchcolm, 822 
Inchkeith, 822 
India, divisions of, 280 
Indre, river, 189 
Ingleborough, 21 
Inglewood Forest, 58 
InishtrahuU, 847 
Inkx)en Beacon, 88 
Innerleithen (or Inver- 

leithen), 620 
Inniabannon, 848 



Inveroarron, pass of, 866 
Inverkeithing, 889, 866 
Inverlochy, 866 
InvemesB, 889 
Invemees-shire, 881 
Inverury, 889 
lona, or loohnkiU, 830 
Ipswich, 182, 186, 188, 

306 
Ireland, 5, 840 
Ireland's Bye, 847 
Irish Sea, 7, 8 
Irk, river, 881 
Irt, river, 66 
Irvine, 836, 839 

— river, 822 
Irwell, river, 64 

Isea Dumnoniorum, 90, 91 

— Silurum, 88, 92 
Jschalis, 89 

Isis, ii^ver, 51 
Islay Island, 320 

— sound of, 810 
IsUp Bridge, 268, 867 
Imriuniy 88, 91 
Itchin, river, 49 
Ituna JSstuariumf 98 
Ivel, river, 807 
Ivinghoe, 214, 800 
Ixworth, 892 



JAOATBA (Batavia),226 
Jacques Cartier, river, 
271 
Jamaica, 219 
James Town, 207 
Japan, 226 
Japara, 226 
Java, 223 
Jedburgh, 889 
Jhansi,279 
Judanbyrig (Jedburgh), 

123 
Julllndar Doab, 279 
Jura Island, 820 
— sound of, 810 



KANDBISH, 279 
Kandy, 280 
Karanja I., 227 
Katrine, loch, 326, 826 
Eeiss Bay, 809 
Kelvin, river, 824 
Ken, loch, 824 
Kendal, 806, 826 
Kenilworth,163, 367 
Kenmare Bay, 342 
Kennet, river, 61 
Kent, 296, 304 

— kingdom of, 97 

— river, 64 
Kentchester, 91, 172 



Kerry, 363 

— Head, 841 
Kidderminster, 188, 3M 
KilbirDie. loch, 836 
Kildai«, 861, 362 
Kilfenora, 861 
Ei1h9pe Law, 31 
Kilkenny, 862,864 
Killaloe, 361 
Killamey , lakes of, 880 
Killiecrankie, paas nd 

battle, 823, 867 
Kilmaoduagh, 861 
Kilmarnock, 336, 889 
Kilmore, 861 
Kilpatrlck, West, 84 im* 
Kilrenny, 889 
Kilsyth, 367 
Kincardine (KincazdiB^ 

shire), 831 
Kindersoout, 21 
Kineton (or Kington), Stt 
King (3eorge Sound, 287 
Kinghom, 889 
King's County, 863 

— Lynn, 806 
Kingsland, 172 
Kingston (Surrey), 260, 

867 
Kinross-shire, 881 
Kinsale, 364 

— old head of, 841 
Kintore, 839 
Kirkcaldy, 839 
Kirkcudbright, coant7t 

331 
Kirkwall, 339 
Knaig, river, 81 
Knapdale, 338 
Knaresborough, 806 
Knockmeiledown Moan* 

tains, 846 
Kumaon, 279 
Kyle (Ayrshire), 838 



LABUAN, island, 291 
Lactodorum, 91 
Lagan^ river, 848 
Laggan, loch, 674 
Lagoe (W. Africa), 291 
La Hague, cape, 124 
La Hogue, U7 
Lambay Island, 847 
Lambeth, 805 
Lammermnir, Hills, 814 
Lanark, 839 
Lanarkshire, 831 
Lancashire, 296, 304 
Lancaster, 188, 879 
Landsdown HiiL 81, W 

867 
Land's End, 20 
Langdale Fik«8, 3S 
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HiU, 80 

(or Lamport), 
>f , 256, 867 

367 

Harbonr, 46 

sland, 226 

7 

lie, 143 

ionse, 867 

le, 315, 338 

an, 306 

9 

91 

r, 61 

, 814, 622 noU 

bon, 66 

,61 

7 

1,91 

ter(Caer-lejeon) , 

ster (Leicester), 

•, 186, 188, 266, 

shire, 296, 804 
,861 
,363 

rdine, 90, 172 
6, 336, 339, 367 
32 

river, 328 
363 

lifts Siniu^ 94 
Portus, 91 
,139 
338 

ter, 172, 306 
3ch (Argyle), 309 
Inross), 826 
ife), 322 
umesB), 66 
62, 306, 367 
utt of, 321 
d, 321 
r,240 
1,306 
aiUs, 81 
lie, 314, 338 
iver, 348 
•n, 180 

k, 363, 364, 367 
n, 142, 148 
:ead, 20 

, 132, 186, 188, 
67 

shire, 296, 304 
In (Lincoln), 123 
(Ardoch), 88 
coin), 89,91, 92 
loch, 309, 316 
;ow, 839 
^owshire, 831 
,126 



LIS 
Liskeard, 306 
Lismore, 361 
Liverpool, 186, 196, 867 
Lizard, the, 19 
Llanberris, lakes and vale, 

42,67 
Llangollen, vale of, 42 
Llyn Safaddu, 67 
Lochaber, 888 
Loches, 140 
Lochie (or Lochy), loch, 

316, 826 
Lochleven Castle, 867 
Lofthonse, 22 
Logi, 73 

Loire, river, 145 
Lomond, loch, 826 
Londinium, 89, 90, 92 
London, 186, 189 
Londonderry, 868, 364, 367 
Longford, 862 
Longridge Fell, 262 
Loop Head, 341, 347 
Loosehoe Hill, 29 
Lords Seat, 21 
L'Orient, 146 
Lorn, 338 
Lorton, vale of, 42 
Lossie, river, 822 
Lot, river, 142 
Lothian, East, 838 

— Mid, 332 

— West, 338 
LoucopiMat 88 
Louisbonrg, 274 
Loath (Ireland), 862 
Lonther Hills, 327 
Lowdore Waterfall, 67 
Lowestoft Ness, 17, 19 
Lowlands, the, 818 
Lowther, river, 56 
Lnbnaig, loch, 226 
Lncan, 363 

Lnce (or Glenlnce) Bay, 

309 
Ludlow, 306 
Luentinumy 89 
Lngnaquilla, 344 
Luguvallium, 91 
Lidchart, loch, 826 
Londenbyrig, or Londen- 

wic (London), 123 
Lundy Island, 47 
Lune, forest of, 68 
— , river, 54 
Luxnilian, 64 
Lygeanbyrig (Leighton 

Buzzard), 128 
Lyme Begis, 249, 266, 367 
Lymington,806 
Lyne, river, 823 
Lynn (or Lynn Begis), 

186, 187 
Lyon, river, 823 



KEA 

MACASSAB, 226 
Macclesfield, 806 
MacgiUicuddy's Beeks, 

846 
Madras, 226, 280, 278, 291 
Magiovintumy 91 
MagnoBf 91 
Mahratta Wars, 277 
Maidstone, 269, 806, 367 
Maine, 138 

Mainland (Orkney), 821 
— (Shetland), 321 
Malabar, 278 
Maldon, 306 
Malham Tarn, 22 
Malin Head, 340, 341 
MaUow, 363, 864 
Malmesbury, 306 
Malta, 291 
Malton, 306 
Malvern, Great, 66 

— Hills, 31 

Mameceaster (Manches- 
ter), 123 

Man, isle of, 43 
Mancester, 91 
Manchester, 188, 196, 867 
Mancunium, 91 
Manduesseduniy 91 
Mangerton Mountain, 845 
Manhattan Idand, 216 
Manitoba, province, 276, 

292 
Mantes, 160 
Maplin Sands, 6 
Mar, 838 
Marazion (or Market 

Jew), 201 note 
Marche, 142 
Maree, loch, 826, 827 
Margidunum^ 91 
Maridununif 89, 91 
Market Harboroogh, 268, 

256 
Marlborough, 289, 806 

— Downs, 84 
Marlow, Great, 806 
Marston Moor, 262, 867 
Martindale Forest, 68 
Maryland, 214 
Marylebone, 805 
Mask, lough, 850 
Massacre Bay, 288 
Massachusetts, 212, 218 
Massaroonr, river, 221 
Masnlipatam, 226, 278 
Matlock, 65 
Mauritius, island, 292 
Maxima Coesarieruit, 87 
Mayenne, 139 

— river, 139 
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KEA 

Mealfonrrouny, 817 
Mearns, 8»8 
Heath. 861, 863 
Medeshamfttedo (Peterbo- 
rough), 133 
Mediolanium, or Mfdiola- 

num (Clawdd Ck)ch), 89, 

91 
Mediokmum (CheBterton), 

91 
Medway, river, 51 
Medwin. river, 324 
Meikle Says Law, 814 
Helboame, foundation of, 

387 
Meldamesbyrig (Malmes- 

bary),123 
Menal Strait, 44, 79, 80 
Mendip Hills, 81, 85 
Menteith, 8:^8 
Merantom (Merton), 123 
Hercia, Idngdom of, 98, 

100, 108 
Merionethshire, 160, 296, 

305 
Merriclc, mountain, 314 
Merse, the, 838 
Mersea Island, 46, 105, 

114, 367 
Mersey, river, 54 
MertcB, IB 

Merthyr-TydviU 306 
Metaris jEttuarivtm^ 98 
Meulan, 150 
Mickle FeU, 21 

— Force, 67 
Middleham, 170, 367 
Middlesex, 295, 804 
-- Heights, 80 
Middlesboroutrh, 306 
Middletnn (Mlddleton), 

123 
Midhnrst, 306 
Mid'Lothian, 338 
Midnapoor, 278 
Milford Haven, 18 
Millfleld, 167, 181 
Minch, the, 310 
Minster Lovel, 179 note 
Mirebean, 141 
Mizen Head, 840, 341 
Moel Shiabod, 27 
Mole, river, 5t 
Molnocas, the, 222 
Mona I. (Anglesey), 79, 

94 

— (I. of Man), 94 

— Island (W. Indies), 
233 

Monadh Leadh Moun- 
tains, 317 
Monaghan, 363 
Monmouth, 306 
Monmouthshire, 296, 804 



HON 
Monceda (or Mona) /., 

94 
Jf'm* OrampixUy 81 
Mont de Marsan, 148 
Montgomery, 806 
Montgomeryshire, 396, 

805 
Montreal, 370, 274 
Montn)ae, 339 
Mont St. Michel, 146 
Montserrat I., 218 
Moodkee, 278 
Mooltann, ^78 
Moray (or Murray), 838 

Firth, 809 

J/brWt/m, 92 
Morecambe Bay, 7, 18 
Morgan wg, l.H 
Moricambe ^stttariuinf 93 
Morueth, 806 
Morrer (or Morar), loch, 

825 
Mortimer's Gross, battle 

of, 172, 8rt7 
Motteston Down, 84 
Moume Mountains, 844 
Muck Island, 819 
Macklestone, 170 
Mnirfoot HiUs, 314 
MuU Island, 819 

— sound of, 816 
Mullet, the, 342 
Mumbles, the, 20 
Mnnster, 368 
Jluridunum^ ov Marldu- 

num (Caermarthen), 91 

— (Seaton), 91 
Mnsselburgh, 265, 366, 839 
Mweelrea Mountain, 845 
Mynach, river, 67 
Mysore, 278 



-^AEOMAGUa (Xoffio- 
-^' magtiJt),8d 
Nagpore, 279 
Nairn, river. S22 
Nairnshire, 381 
Nalkua, 89 
Nantes, 146 
Nantwich, 250, 367 
Napier (New Zealand), 

289 
Narragansett Bay, 213 
Naseby, battle of, 258, 

867 
Natal, 290, 393 
Naze, the, 19 
Neagh, lough. 849 
Neath, river, 49 
Needles, the, 45 
Needwood Forest, 58 
Nelson (New Zealand), 

289 I 



NOB 
Kephin. mount, 345 

— Beg Mountain«, 841 
Neabit Moor, 167, 867 
Ness, loch. 316, 326 

— river, 322 
Neville's Orom. 165, Kt 
Nevish (or Nevis), )oA, 

809 
Nevis Island, 318 
New Amsterdam. 315 

— Branswick, 293 

— England. 309 

— Forest, the, 85, 58 

— Prance, 273 

— (Calloway, 839 

— Jersey, 216 

— Netherlands, 315 

— Orleans, 378 

— Plymouth, 389 

— Providence, 319 

— Ross, 364 

— South Wales, 38i, 3S> 

— York, 215 

— Zealand, ooloDisadoi, 
288 

discovery of, 381 

Newark, 306, 867 

— Castie (Selkirk), 867 
Newborn, 867 
Newbury, 245. 867 
Newcastle - under • IjnMi 

305 

— upon-Tyne, 186, 187, 
303,305 

Newfoundland, 370, 391 
Newhaven (New EDg- 

land), 213 
Newlake Hill, 37 
Newport (Isle of Wight). 

306 
Newiy, 864 
Newton Butler, 867 
Niagara, 278 
Nioobar Islands, 391 
Nidd, river, 60 
Mdum, 91 
Nine Standards, 31 
Niort, 141 
Nith. river. 834 
Nithsdale, 815, 888 
Nive, river, 148 
Nonsuch Park, 360 
Nore, river, 348 
Norfolk, 98, 395, 805 
Normandy, 134. 188 
Normans, the, 127 
North Allerton, 161 

— Berwick. 839. 867 

— I>own8, the, 82 

— Foreland. 19, 45 

— Searle, 244 

— York Moors, 39, SM 
Northampton, 183, 188, 

867 
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NOB 
ampton, battle of, 

ajnptonshire, 295, 

unptun (or Ham- 

,128 

men, the, 101 

amberland, 295, 304 

iimbria, kingdom 

8,100 

wic (Norwich), 123 

mch, 305 

eh, 132, 186, 188, 196 

lead, 311 

gham, 186, 804 

ghamshire, 295 

tee, 72, 88 

turn Prom., 98 

Bcotia, 274, 292 

lagiUf 91 



5^,339 

cellum Prom., 98 

Hills, 815 

m (or Damnonium) 

n.,93 

arum Prom., 93 

Dyke, 154, 447 

och, 316, 325 

jTow Island, 47 

id of Kinsale, 841 

a, 305 

um, 92 

X 88 

(Wolvey), 175 

0, province, 276, 

« Inmtoe, 94 

(or Tarvedrum) 
n., 93 

cea, 71, 79, 80, 89 
Iver, Roman camp 
2 

I Territory, 277 
^ Islands, 321, 831 

8,151 

.nd of, 270 

,226 

river, 125 

ky Island, 820 

(,88 

, river, 49, 51 

:al, 96 note 

t, 72, 88 

289 

,92 

a, river, 272 

ume, 165, 367 

279, 291 

•Iver (Great), 50 

89CX), 58, 162 

)rk8hire), 50 

1, 186, 806, 867 



OXF 
Oxfordshire, 295, 804 
Oznaford (Oxford), 128 



PAISLEY, 835, 839 
Pallin's Bum, 180 
Pant, river, 61 
Paramaribo, 229 
Parishes (in England and 
Wales), number of, 110 

— (in Scotland), number 
of, 337 

PariHi, 71, 88 
Parliamentary Bepresen- 

tation of England and 

Wales, 808 

of Scotland, 888 

of Ireland, 864 

Parret, river, 52 
Parys Mountain, 44 
Patau, 225 
Peak, the, 22 
Peebles-shire, 381 
Peel Island, 47 
Pegu, 279 

Pembroke, 259, 306, 368 
Pembrokeshire, 156, 296, 

305 
Pendennis Oastle, 868 
Pendle Hill, 21 
Pengrwem (Shrewsbury), 

154 
Penmaenmawr, 27, 112, 

165 
Pennine Range, the, 20, 

21, 22 
Pennocrucium, 91 
Pennsylvania, 216 
Penrhyn (Cornwall), 805 
Pentland Firth, 822 

— Hills, 814 

battle of the, 868 

— Skerries, 822 
Penygent, 21, 112 
Percy's Cross, 174 
Perigneux, 143 
Perth, 339, 368 
Perthshire, 831 
Peterborough, 306 
Peterhead, 339 
Petuaria, 88 
Pevensey, 129 
Pewsey, vale of, 42 
Philiphaugh, 368 
Picardy, 147 
Pickering, vale of, 42 
Pilgrim Fathers, the, 209 
Pillar, the, 23 
Pillesdon Pen, 86 
Pinkie, battle of, 868 
Piperden, or Pip^ean, 

166 note, 368 
Pittenweem, 839 
Plassey, 280 



QUI 
Flewfs les Tonrs, 140 
Plym, river, 58 
Plymouth, 186, 187, 805 

— (New England), 209 
Plynlimmon, 25, 27 
Poitiers, 141, 147 
Poitou, 140 

Polden Hill, 81, 35 
Pomaroon, river, 220 
Pomona (or Mainland) 

Island, 820 
Por tefract, 305, 868 
Pontes, 91 
Ponthieu, 148 
Poole, 306 
Poonah, 279 
Port Darwin, 288 

— Glasgow, 335 

— Patrick, 840 

— Phillip, 286 

— Royal Island, 214 

— Way, the, 86 
Portarlington, 364 
Portchester, 95 
Portland Bill, 19 

— Isle of, 46 
Portobello, 389 
Portsdown, 85 
Porteea Island, 46 
Portsmouth, 805 

— Harbour, 46 
Porttu Adumi, 92, 96 

— DubrU (Dubrce), 91 

— JHus, 76 

— Magnus, 98 
Posentesbyrig, 128 
Postcombe, 240 
Powhfittan, river, 208 
Powick, 267 
Powys, 153, 154 

— Castle, 455 
Prcetorium, 91 
Precelly Mountain, 27 
Preston,- 305, 368 

— battle of, 261 
Prestonpans, 835, 368 
Prince Edward Island, 

276, 292 
Ptolemy, his geography 

of Britain, 88 
Pulo Roon, 226 
Pulteney Town, 583 
Punjaub, the, 279 
Porbeck, isle of, 84, 46 



QUANTOCK HILLS, 
81, 36 
Quebec, 272, 274 
Qneensberry Hill, 814 
Queen's County, 862 
Queensferry, South, 839 
Queensland, 287, 292 
Qaimper, 146 
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EiUUSAY ISLAND, S19 
Badnor Forat, 35 

— New.SM 
BadDonbire, S96, 805 
Baedingas (Beading), 128 
Bamaey Island, 47 
Bannocb, loch, 817, 325 

— moor of, 817 
Ratce (EAaga), 91 
Bakhlin Island, 347, 368 
Barenspor, 176, 368 
Beading, 305 

Becolver (Regulbium)^ 92 
Bed Bay, 641 

— Head, 311 

— Horse, vale of, 42, 282 

— Pike, 28 
Bee, longh, 349 
Beed, river, 166 
Beedsdale, 165 
Beedaqnair, 166 note, 868 
Jiegni, 71, 89 
R^pium, 91 
ReguHrium^ 92 
Benfrew, 339 
BenfrewBhire, 381 
Beniieg, 145 
JReUffontum^ 88 
Rhagcg (Rata), 89, 91 
BheMol, river, 57 
Rhigodunvms 88 
Bhinns of Kells, 314 
Bhinog Fawr, 27 
Bhode Island, 213 
Khutupice, 89 
Bhyddlan, 155, 159 
Bbynns, the, 525 
Bibble, river, 54, 262 
Bibblesdale, 42 
Bibchester, 262 
Bichelien, river, 272 
Bichmond (Yorkshire), 

8,06 
Rigodunum (Cooctum), 91 
Bipon, 306 
Bippin Tor, 27 
Bivington Pike, 21 
Bocbda'e, 306 
Bocbefort, 143 
Bocheeiter, 305 
Bockall Island, 320 
Bockingbam Forest, 58 
Bodez, 143 
Boeness Hill, 321 
Robilcund, 278 
Boman conquest, the, 78 

— divisions of Britain, 
86 

— roads, 84 

— statlonR, 90 

— walls. 83 
Romney, 187 

— Marsh, 34, 105 
BoDB, Island, 319 



BonaldshA (North and 

Sooth) Idands, 831 
Books Hill Beaooo, 88 
Bosoommon, 868 
Bos^Mrry Topping, 39 
Boaes, wars of tbe, 169 
Boesan Point, 841 
BosB-shin, 881 
Bothay, river, 56 
Bothbnry Forest, 58 
Bonen, 125, 138 
Bough Tor, 27 
Boondway Down, 287, 868 
Bowton Heath, 256, 368 
Boyston, 298, 309 
Boxbnrghsbire, 881 
BnisseanviHe, 149 
Buncofa (Boncorn), 128 
BnnnymcMd, 368 
Bnth^len, 339 
BnUand, 295, 304 
RtUwiiumy 91 
Rutupiae, 91, 92, 93 
Bydal Head. 28 
— Water, 56 
Bye, 68 nofe, 187,806 
-> Loaf,21 
Byknield Street, 86 



CABRINA (Seven), tl. 
^ ver, 78 

— jEstuarium^ 98 
Saddleback, 23 
Safaddu, Lynn (or Breck- 
nock Mere), 57 

St. Abb's Head, 364, 366, 
810, 311 

— Albans, 76, 298, 368 

battles of, 169, 178 

Head, 19 

— Andrews, 339 

— AusteU, 64 

— Bees Head, 20 

— Brienx, 146 

— C?atberine's Hill, 84 
Point, 19 

— (Charles, river, 271 

— (Christopher, 218 

— David's Head, 20 

— Pagans, 259, 368 

— Gkorge's Channel, 7 

— Gk>wan*s (or St. (Jo- 
ven's) Head, 20 

— Helena Island, 227, 292 

— Helens (I. of Wight), 
868 

— Ives (Gomwall), 806 

— John's Beck, 56 
vale of, 42 

— Eilda, 818, 320 

— Lawrence, river, 270 

— Leonards Forest^ 58 

— Lo, 126 



StwMa]o,l46 

— lUry (ScfflyldaaAi, 
47 

— jury's Loch, 826 

— Neots,361 

— Niniaii8,S88 

— Peter, laka, 879 

— Todwall's IdandB,47 
~ Valery, 138,139iMlr 
Sainte8,148 
Saintoiige,ltf,148 
Saloey Forest, 58 
fialdanha Bay, 389 
Salem, 278 
iSofaw, 89 
Sa]ford,80S 
SalisbiU7,186,188,ltf 

— Plain, 84 
Salsette Island, 337, m 

Saltaah, 384, 385 
Sanda Island, 830 
Sandal GasUe, 171 
Sandwic (Saadwidi), IS 
Sandwich, 187, 805^ 36S 
Sark, riyer, 868 
Sarthe, river, 139 
Sattara,279 
Saochie Bom, 868 
Savemake Forest, 5f 
Sawell, moont, 845 
Saxon area, the, 131 

— kingdoms in Biitaiit 
97 

— shore, the, 95 
Saxons, the, whenos di- 

rived, 96 
Saxton, 178 
Scaergate (&axgate),18 
Scale Forodf 57, 116 
Scalpa Island, 319 
Scarborough, 65, 805 
Scaw Fell, 4, 38 
Soeobyrig (ShoebnTy).l9 
Schaeftesbyrig (Shtfl» 

bnry), 138 
Scilly Islands, 47 
Scone, 368 
Scotland, 808 
Scrooby, 209 
Searoborh (Salisbarr),!^ 
Sedgemoor, 868 
Segedunum ((TenseDi 

Honse), 93 
Segeloeum (LitUs- 

borough), 91 
SegorUiaci^ 76 
S^fontium, 91 
Seiont, river, 57 
Selby, 251, 368 
Seletan (SiHon), 12S 
aOgowg, 73,88 
Selkirk, 889 
Selkirkahiie, 881 
Se]fle7Bi]l,19 
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SBL 
Selwood Forest, 99, 108 
Senlac, 129, 868 
Serampore, 279 
Severn, river, 8, 52 

— valley of the, 88 
Sevemdroog, 278 
Severus, wall of, 83 
Sevre, river, 141 
ShAftesbiuy, 306 
Shannon, river, 847 
Sharks Bay, 283 
Sharp Point Tor, 27 
Sheen, West (Richmond), 

868 
Sheffield, 194, 805, 868 
Sheppey, isle of, 45 
Sherbum, battle of, 257 
Sheri£Emnir, battle of, 868 
Sherwood Forest, 58 
Shetland Islands, 320, 831 
Shields, South, 806 
Shin, loch and river, 825 
Shoebnry Ness, 19, 45 
Shoreham, 305 
Shrewsbury, 167, 186,188, 

305, 368 
Shropsliire, 295, 304 
Shnnnor Fell, 21 
Siam, 225 
Sidlaw Hills, 315 
Sierra Leone, 291 
Sikh War, 277 
Saures, the, 72, 89 
Silver Mine Mountains, 

846 
aimeni (Jeeni), 89 
Sinde, 279 
SUornagWt 91 
Skerryvore, 319 
Skiddaw, 23 
Skipton, 368 
Skokham Island, 47 
Skomer Island, 47 
Skye, isle of, 319 
Slaney, river, 348 
S eat, sound of, 310 
Slieve Bingian, 344 

— Bloom, y46 

— Donard, H44 

— League, 345 

— More, 344 
Slieve-anee, 344 

— -beg, 344 
SUgo, 863 

— Bay, 661 
Slyne Head, 841 
Sraerwick Harbour, 868 
Snotingaham (Notting- 
ham), 123 

Snowdon, 5, 24, 26 
Soar, river, 50 
Soccabyrig (Sockbnm), 

123 
Sodor (Sadoreys), 114 note 



SOL 

Solebay, 868 
Solway Firth, 7, 809 

— Moss, 88, 868 
Somers Islands (or Ber- 
mudas), 209 

Somersetshire, 295, 804 
Somme, river, 147 
Sorbioditnum, 91 
Sorel, 278 
South Australia, 287, 292 

— Downs, 32 

— Foreland, 19 
Southam, 326 
Southampton, 187, 305 
Southwark, 305 
Speeton Cliff, 30 
Spey, river, 324 
J^Hnait 91, 245 note 
Spurn Head, 19 
Stabroek, 221 
Stafford (Stafford), 128 
Staff a Island, 320 
Stafford, 242, 305 
Staffordshire, 295, 804 
Staines, 294, 297 
Stainmoor (orStanemoor) 

Forest, 58 
Staley Bridge, 806 
Stamford, 123, 306, 868 

— Bridge, 107, 868 
Standard, battle of the, 

161 
Stanemoor (or Stainmoor) 

Forest, 58 
Start Point, 19 
Staten Land, 288 
Stinchar, river, 328 
Stiper Stones, the, 82 
Stirling, 339 
Stirlingshire, 831 
Stockport, 305 
Stockton, 306 
Stoke (Nottinghamshire), 

179, 368 
Stoke-npon-Trent, 305 
Stonehenge, 368 
Stoney Middleton, 66 
Stormont, 338 
Storr Head, 312 
Stort, river, 392, 893 
Stour, river (Dorset), 53 
(Essex & Suffolk), 

51 

(Kent), 51 

(Worcestershire), 

52 
Stow -on -the -Wold, 258, 

369 
Strageth, or Stratgeth, 

81 
Straits Settlements, the, 

291 
Strangford, lough, 842 
Stranraer, 889 



TAV 
Stratford-on-Avon, 869 
Strathbogie, 838 
Strath-ctyde, kingdom 
of, 99 

— Earn, 838 

— -more, 312, 838 

— Spey, 317, 338 
Stratton, 235, 869 
Stroud, 305 
Suck, river, 348 
Sudoreys (Sodor), 114 

note 
Suffolk, 295, 804 
SulloniaccBt 91 
Sumatra, 223 
Sumerton (Somerton), 123 
Sunart, loch, 309 
Sunderland, 306 
Surat, 225, 278 
Surinam, 220 
Surrey, 295, 804 
Sussex, 295, 804 

— kingdom of, 97 
Suthbyrig (Sudbury), 123 
Sutherland, 331 

Swale, river, 50 
Swaledale, 42 
Swanawic (Swanwich), 

123 
Swanlinbar, 853 
Swan Biver, 287 
Swansea, 806 
SwiUy, lough, 842 
Sydney, foundation of, 

285 



TADOASTBB, 241, 369 
Taff, river, 49 
Tain, 579 

Taizalum Prom.^ 98 
Tamar, river, 53, 234, 235 
Tamare, 90 
Tame, river (Cheshire), 

54 

(Warwickshire), 50 

Tameia,8S 
Tamissa ./Bst,^ 98 
Tamworth, 306 
Tanjore, 278 
Taranaki (New 2iea1and), 

289 
Tarbes, 143 
Tarbet Ness, 310, 811 
Tarn, river, 142 
Tarvedrum (or Orcas) 

Prom., 93 
Tasmania, 286, 292 
Taunton, 188, 255, 306, 

369 
— vale of, 86, 42 
TViia, river, 80 
Tava ^Estuariumt 98 
Tavistock, 806 
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TAV 
Tavy, li-vor, 63 
Tawe, river (Devon), 49 

(OlamorgHn), 49 

Tay, loch, 309, 826 

— river. 823 
Tees, river, 60 
Teesdale, 42 

Tetdd, Llyn (or Bala 

Lake), 67 
Tegnapatom, 278 
Teify, river, 14, 68 
Teme, ri\er, 62, 168, 267 
Temesford (Tempaford), 

128 
Tenchebray, 126 
Tern, river, 62 
Temoise, river, 149 
Test (or Anton), river, 63 
Teviotdale, 815. 338 
Tewkesbnry, 306, 369 

— battle of, 177 
Texali, 72, 88 
Thame, 239, 303 

— river, 61 
Thames, river, 61 

— valley of the, 41 
Thanet, isle of, 46 
Thealwall (Thelwall), 123 
Thetford, 123 
Thirlemere, 66 

Thirsk, 806 
Thomey Island, 46 
Tibbermore (or Tipper- 

muir), 369 
Ticonderoga, fort, 274 
Tilgate Forest, 84, 68 
Till, river, 166, 180 
Tinto HiU, «14 
Tipperary, 863 
Tippcrmuir (or Tibber- 

more), 869 
Tiree Island, 819 
Tober Tor, 27 
Tofeceaster (To^rcester), 

123 
Tomaworthy (Tamworth) 

123 
Tone, river, 62 
Tongue, kyle of, 809 
Topdiffe, 60 
Tor Bay, 369 
Torridge, river, 49 
Torridon, loch, 309 
Torrington, 268, 869 
Tory Island, 847 
Tonraine, 139 
Toiirs, 140 
Tower Hamlets, 806 
Towton, batUe of, 173, 

369 
Towy, river, 49, 62 
Tralee, 364 
Tranqnebar, 279 
Treigaroo Hooctain, 27 



TRB 

Trent, river, 60 
Tre\i*artha Tor, 27 
Trim, 618 
TWmonft'um, 88 
Tring, 298 
TrinobanU*, 71, 89 
Tripontium^ 91 
Trois Rivieres, 278 
Trosachs, the, 326 
Trostan Mountain, 844 
Troyes, 160 
Truro, 268, 806 
Tuam, 861 
Tuesis.t9» 

Timbridge Welto, 66 
Tunnocelum, 92 
Turlougbs, nature of, 860 
Tnmham Green, 234 
Tutoury, 869 
Tweed, river, 82S 
Tweedale, 816, 888 * 
T wiflell Castle and Bridge, 

181 
Tyne,river (Haddington), 

882 
(Northmnberlaad), 

60 
Tynemonth, 806 
Tyrone, 868 



C'QIB, river, 822 
TJist (North and 

South) Islands, 821 
IJlleswater, 66 
Ulster, 368 

United States, the, 216 
Upton-on-8evem, 266 
Ure (or Yore), river, 60 
Uroeonium (or Uriconium) 

89, 91, 168 note 
Urolanium ( Verulamium) 

89 
Usk, river, 62 

origin of name, 118 

Uttozeter, 268 
Uracona, 91 
ixela, 90 
Uxelumy 88 



17AC0MAGI,n,9& 
' VagniacoBt 91 
VaUtUia, 87 
Valentia Island, 847 
Yalognes, 126 
Vancouver Island, 277 
Vanduara, 88 
Vannes, 146 
Vara .dSfftforium, 98 
Vara, 91 
VertU /., 78, 94 
Fmicon/ei, 72, 88 



WAT 
Yennachar, loch, 825,836 
Vennonce, 91 
Venta iBeifforum), 9^91, 
92 

— (/r«fionim), 89, 91 

— Siiurum, 91 
Ver, river, 169 
Verlucio^ 91 
Verometum, 91 
Vet^rce, 92 
Verulamium (St. Albaiis), 

79, 92, 298 
Vervedrum Prom., 91 
Victoria (Dealgin Bern), 

88 
Victoria (AnstraUa),SW, 

292 
Vienne, river, 189, 141,142 
Yilalne, river, 14S 
Vindogladia, 92 
Findonu«, 92 
Vmdomora^ 92 
Vinnovium (jcxc Fiawfa), 

88,92 
Yfare, river, 125 
Yirginia, 207 
Yimwy, river, 62, 168 
Viroconium CUroeomUm)^ 

89 
Voliba^ 90 
Vortda,9% 



TT7-ERINQAWIC (War- 
f f wick), 128 
Wakefield, 171, 806, 869 

— battles of, 171, 248 
Wales, 163 

Wallasea (or Walbea) Is- 
land, 45 
WallingfoTd, 306 
Walls Bnd, 83 
Walney Island, 47 
Walsall, 806 
Walsingbam, 369 
Waltham Abbey, 894 

— (or Hainault) ForBst, 
68 

Wansbeck, river, 48 
Wansfell, 23 
Wantage, 369 
Wantsnm, river, 45 
Wsu^ur, vale of, 42 
Woreham, 306 
Warrington, 261, 263, 306 
Wart HiU, 820 
Warwick, 306 
Warwickshire, 296, 8<V4 
Wash, the, 18, 66, 67 
Wast Water, 56 
Water C3rag, 21 
Waterford, 861, 863 
Watertown (New Bng- 
]aiid),S12 
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WAT 
Watlisg Street, 86 
WatlinRton, 239, 263 
Waveney, river, 50 
Wayerton, 256 
Weald, the, 38, 41, 203 
Wealden Heights, 88 

— formation, 60, 61 
Wear, river, 60 
Weardbyrig (Warbo- 

rough), 128 
Weaver-HiUg, 21 
Wednesbnry, 806 
Welland, river, 60 
Wellington (N. Zealand), 

289 
Welsh Mountains, 24, 26 
Wenlock, 806 

— Edge, 81 
Wensleydale, 42 
Wensum, river, 50 
West Indies, 217 

— Lothian, 610 
Wessex, kingdom of, 97, 

100, 108 
Westbory, 806 
Western Australia, 287, 

292 
Westland (New Zealand), 

289 
Westmeath, 863 
Westmere, 105 
We8tminster,.188, 191 
Westmoreland, 296, 804 
Westra Iduid, 821 
Wexford, 862, 864 
Wey, river (Surrey), 51, 

247 
Weymouth, 806 

— Bay, 48 
Whalfltty Island, 821 
Wharf e, river, 50, 241 
Whemside, 21 



WHB 
Whemside, Great, 21 
Whitby, 806 
Whitehaven, 806 
White Horse, vale of, 42, 

102, 412 
Whiten Head, 811 
Whitgabyrig (daris- 

brook), 128 
Whithorn, 889 
Whittlebnry Forest, 58 
Whittle HiU, 21 
Whittlesea Mere, 40 
Wiok, 889 

— river (Bucks), 299, 800 
WicUow, 862 

— mountains of, 344 

— Point, 841 
Wigan,263, 306 

— skinnish at, 261 note 
Wight, isle of. 44, 304 
Wigton (Cumberland), 

870 

— (Scotland), 839 

— Bay, 309 
Wigtonshire, 831 
Wiki Boar FeU, 21 
Wilton (WUts), 306 

— Beacon, 29 
WUtshlre, 296, 304 
Wiltun (Wilton), 123 
Winoeby, fight at, 869 
Winchelsea, 68, 187 
Winchester, 186, 188, 806 
Windermere, 66 
Windsor, 306, 869 

— Forest, 68 
Wintanceaster (Winches- 
ter), 128 

Winwick, 261, 268 
Wisconsin, river, 278 
Wishaw, 852 
Wiske, river, 118 



TOU 
Wissant,75 
Witham, 128 

— river, 50 
Wolds (Lincohi), 80 

— (York), 29, 80 
Wolverhampton, 306 
Wolvey (or Ohiey), 176 
Woodstock, 806, 869 
Wooler, 166 

— Forest, 58 
Worcester, 186, 188, 189, 

306, 869 

— battle of, 266 

— vale of, 88, 42 
Worcestershire, 296, 804 
Worms Head, 20 
Wonrtead, 195 
Wrath, cape, 811 
Wrekin, the, 81 
Wychwood Forest, 58 
Wycombe, 806 

Wye, river, 52 
Wyg^gamere, 128 
Wygomaceaster (Worces- 
ter), 113 
Wyre, forest of, 58, 63 
Wyredale Forest, 58 



TABS, river, 50 
Yarmouth (Norfolk), 
186, 187, 193, 869 
YeU Island, 821 
Yeo (or Ivel), river, 52 
Yes Tor, 27 

Yore (or Ure), river, 60 
York, 182, 186, 188, 191, 

306, 869 
— idain or vale of, 87 
Yorkshire, 296, 804 
Youghal, 864 
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APPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 

Bt WILLIAM HUGHES, 

Profeiior of Otographt/ in King's CoUege and Queen's CoUege, London, 



The four following form part of *Gleig's Series': — 
The CHILD'S FIRST BOOK of GEOGRAPHY, arranged 

in a Series of Easy Reading-Lessons. With Woodcuts. 18mo. 9d, 

GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. A Book of General 

Geography, capable of use as a Reading-Book. 18mo. dd. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, including, 

together with an Account of the British Islands, a description of the 
various Colonies and Foreign Dependencies of the Empire. 18mo. 9d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for the USE of BEGINNERS. 

18mo. 1«. 

The brief preface attached to the last-named work, the first issue of which 
is of recent date, explains in few words the writer's aim. 

. ' The most satisfactory feature in the geographical tuition of the present 
day is found in the increased attention given to the study of the Earth's 
natural aspects, phenomena, and productions — in other words, to Physical 
Geography. It is in good books of travel, the work of competent observers 
of nature, that the best materials for satisfjdng the want thereby created on 
the part of the learner are most readUy found ; and it is from such sources — 
aided by the experiences and generalisations derived from many years 
devoted to tuition, as well as to geographical inquiries in general — that the 
writer of this Physical Geography for Beginners has drawn the aid neces- 
sary to his purpose. In its general design and mode of treatment, the plan 
followed is in harmony with that pursued in the case of the descriptive 
geography which formed one of the earlier numbers of Glbio's Series, 
** Geography for Beginners," by the same writer.* 



ABRIDGED TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 

Physical, Descriptive, and Historical. Fcp. 8vo. 1«. Qd, 

This little volume has been prepared equally with a view to usage in 
Middle-class schools, and in those numerous other quarters where a iareet 
share of attention than has hitherto been generally given to the geogra^y 
of Britain is recognised as a desirable condition of modem education, but 
where the dimensions and price of the Author's larger work on the * 6€ft- 
graphy of British History' may prove an obatAK& \a \Nsi Vs^uc^^s^sdckssoi. 



HcGH£S*s Geographical Works. 



unless in the case of the older and more advanced students. It is not, 
however, a mere abrid^:ment of that work, some of the more strictfy 
historical portions of which are unrepresented in the present compendiam ; 
while, on the other hand, certain features (the brief description of the coast- 
line may be referred to as one of them) have been introduced with sa 
especial view to popular class-us^ge, and with not less regard to the 
requirements of the Civil Service Examinations, in most of whidi a bar 
knowledge of the geography of Great Britain and Ireland fbnns n 
indispensable condition of success. 

In carrying his design into execution, the Author has fbllowed, in iD 

Ceral regai^ the course adopted in his previous works. The natmii 
ures and other physical attributes of the countries described are made 
the basis of the whole, and it is sought to exercise the reflecting faculties d 
the learner in alliance with his powers of memory. The contents of the 
work embrace — 1st. A description of the Physical features of England and 
Wales, followed by a brief and methodical description of the Counties and 
Towns, particular notice being taken of sites to which any special historical 
interest attaches. 2nd. A like description of Scotland, physical and topo- 
graphical, drd. Ireland, physical and topographical. 4th. A descriptife 
Summary of the British and Irish Coasts, comprehending the successive 
portions of coast-line, from point to point, the prominent headlands, estuaneit 
river-mouths, and maritime towns. 5th. The Distribution of the Population 
(aa based upon the Census of 1871), with referoice to its comparatiie 
aensity in particular districts, as seats of manufacturing industry, && 
6th. Inland communication, under which heading the great lines of railwir 
traffic, radiating from the metropolis of either kingdom, are briefly describei 
And 7th. A bnef Summary of Historical Geography, in which are sketehd 
the divisions of Britain dunng the Roman and Saxon periods respectivaly. 

A TREATISE on the CONSTRUCTION of MAPS. 

Comprehending an Inquiry into the Principles of Mathematics 
Greography, and the Relations of Geography to Astronomy; with 
Rules for the Formation of Map Projections. ISlew Edition, with 
Five Plates and Diagrams. Price 5s. 

In this volume, the first edition of which was published in 184S, the 
Author has aimed at supplying an obvious want in our schools and colleges; 
that, namely, of a clear and easily intelligible treatise on Maps, and tha 
mathematical principles involved in their construction. It had always 
appeared to him that in works referring to this subject, one or other of the 
following defects of treatment was commonly found to prevaiL Eithar 
tiiey are too completely theoretical, and afford an insufficient exphnatioo 
of the practical difficulties which occur to the student ; or they possess tin 
contrary defect of being merely indicative of manual operations^ withoat 
inquiring into the principles upon which those operations are dependent, or 
ishowing why they should be pursued : in other words, they do not oombaoa 
an explanation of the principles of mathematical science upon which tba 
theory of Map-projection depends, with a sufficiently practical description of 
the method to be followed in applying them to the actual constmcticm of 
Maps. 
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it The HISTOBT of ENGLAND from tiie Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
( . of the QtMuuBh Armada. By James AirrHOiTT Froudb, M.A. late Fellow 
ii of Bxeter College, Oxford. 

i LiBRART Edition, Twelve VolTimeB, 8to. price £8. 18#. 

i! OABiNKr Edition, Twelve Yolnmes, crown 8vo. price 72«. 

^ Hie ENGLISH in IBELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTTTBT. 

^ By James Anthony Froude, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
i^ 8 Tols. Sto. price 48«. 

\ S8TIKATES of the ENGLISH KINGS firom WILLIAM the CON- 

' QT7EB0B to GEOBGB III. By J. Langton Sanford. Crown Sto. VU, M. 

The HISTOBT of ENGLAND from the Accession of James II. By 
Lord Macaulat. 

Student's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8to. 12«. 

Fboflb's Edition, 4 vols, crown Sto. 16«. 
' Cabinet Edition, 8 vols, poet 8yo. 48<. 

t LiBBART Edition, 5 vols. 8to. £4. 
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'i On PABLIAMENTABT GOYEBNMENT in ENGLAND ; its Origin, 
; . Development, and Practical Operation. By Alpheus Todd, Librarian of the 
^ Legislative Assembly of Canada. 2 vols. 8vo. price £1. 17«. 

■The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTOBT of ENGLAND, since the Acces- 
sion of George m. 1760—1860. By Sir Thomas Ebskinb Mat, C.B. The 
k Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised. 8 vols, crown 8vo. price 18«. 

'DXICOCBACT in EITBOPE; a History. By Sir Thomas Ebskdob 
Hat, K.C.B. 2vols. 8vo. ilntheprets, 

'. The HISTOBT of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Year 
1865. By 0. D. Yonoe, B.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

-The ENGLISH GOYEBNMENT and CONSTITUTION from Heniy 
Yn. to the Present Time. By John Earl Bussell, K.G. Fcp. 8vo. 8«, Sd. 
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T&e OXFOBD BEFOBMEBS — John Colet, Erasmns, and Thomu 
More ; being a History of their Fellow-work. By Fbbdbbig Sbebohm. 
Second Bdition, enlarged. 8yo. lis, 

LECTUBES on the HI8T0BT of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Xing Edward II. By WIleiam LoNffiCAN. With ICipeaad 
lUastrations. 8to. 15s. 

The HI8T0BT of the LIFE and TIMES of EDWABD the THISD- 

By WnjJAM LoKOMAN. With 9 Haps, 8 Platee, and 16 Woodcuts. 2 y^ 
Sto. 2Ss, 

HISTOBT of MABT STITABT QUEEN of SCOTS. Translated fim 
the Original MS. of Professor Petit. By C. de Flandbb, F.S.A. Scot. Prafoaoc 
of the French Language and Literature in Edinburgh. Witii two PortzaitB. 
2 vols. 4to. 66f . 

WATEBLOO LECTTTBES ; a Study of the Campaign of 1815. Bj 
Colonel Cbarlbs C. Chbsnet, B.E. New Edition. 8yo. with Map, 10«. 6d. 

The LIFE and TIUES of SIXTHS the FIFTH. By Baron Hvbheb. 
lYanslated with the Author's sanction, by H. B. H. JsBimroHAM. 2 Toifi. 
Svo. 24<. 

The SIXTH OBIENTAL MONABCHT; or, the Geography, Hutozy, 
and Antiqfiitles of Parthia. By GaoBOB Bawunsov, M.A. Profeesor of Aadnt 
History in the University of Chcford. Maps and Illustrstions. 8yo. 16s. 

The SEVENTH 0BEAT OBIENTAL MONABCHT; or, a History of 
the SassaHlans : with Notices, Geographical and Antiquarian. By G. Bawunboi , 
M. A; Prof esior of Ancient History in the UniTersity of Oxford. Sro. wiOi Jttf» 
and Ulnstrations. llntkeprm. 

A HISTOBT of OBEECE. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. ToLS. I. & H. (to the Cloas of theBeb- 
ponnesian War) 8yo. with Maps and Plans, 36s. 

The HISTOBT OF GBEECE. By 0. Thiblwaix., B.D. Lord Bidup 

of St. David's. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 28s. 

GBEEK HISTOBT from Themistocles to Alexander, in a Series of 
Lives from Plutarch. Bevised and arranged by A. H. C^ncTH. Kew Bditkm. 
Fcp. with 44 Woodcuts, 6s. 

The TALE of the GBEAT PEBSIAN WAB, from the Histories of 
Herodotus. By Georoi W. Cox, M JL. New Edition. Fcp. 3s. 6d, 

The HISTOBT of BOME. By Whxiah Ihnb. English EditioD, 
translated and revised by the Author. YotLS. I. and n. 8vo. price 80«. 

HISTOBT of the BOMANS nnder the EMPIBE. By the Yeiy Ber. 

C. Mebivalb, D.CL. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, post Svo. 48<. 

The FALL of the BOMAN BEPUBLIG; a Short Histoiy of theLtft 
Century of the Conunonwealth. By the same Author. 12mo. 7s. 6(2. 

THBEE CENTUBIES of MODEBN HISTOBT. By Chasles Dm 
YONGE, B.A. Crown Svo. 7s. Sd. 

The STUBENrS MANUAL of the HISTOBT of INDIA, £roin d» 
Earliest Period to the Present. By Oolond Mbadows Tatlob, MJuAJi 
H.B J.A. Second Thousand. Crown Svo. with Maps, 7s, 6d. 

The HISTOBT of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the dose of Lofd 
Jtelhongie's AdministzaUon, By J. 0. Mabshjuan. 8 vols, crown 8va 32ft U. 
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DTBIAH POUTT : a View of the System of Administration in India. 
By Lientenant-Ckdoiiel Gbobgb Ohbsivbt, Fellow af the Univeraity of CMoatta. 
New Edition, revised ; with Map. 8to. price 21«. 

She IHPEBIAL and COLONIAL CONSnTITTIONS of the BBI- 

TANNIC BMPIRB, including INDIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Sir Bdwabd 
Cbeast, MjSl. With 6 Maps. 8yo. price 15<. 

The HISTOBT of PEBSIA and its PBESENT POLITICAL SITUA- 
TION ; with Abstracts of all Treaties and Conyentions between Persia and 
Bngland, and of the Oonvention with Baron Benter. By Olehektb B. Mabbsam, 
C.B. F.B.S. 8yo. with Map, 21«. 

REALITIES of IBISH LIFE. By W. Stextabt Tbench, late Land 
Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and 
Lord Digby. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. price 2s, 6d. 

The STTTBEirrS MANUAL of the HISTOBT of IBELAND. By 

Mabt F. Ousaok. Crown 8yo. price 6s, 

CBITICAL and HISTOBICAL ESSATS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Beview, By the Bight Hon. Lord Macaxtlat. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 yols. post 8yo. 24«. I Librart Edition, 3 yols. 8yo. 36«. 
BaovL^B Edition, 2 yols. crown 8to. 8j. | Student's EnmoN, 1 yol. cr. 8yo. 6s, 

HISTOBT of EUBOPEAN MOBALS, from Augastus to Charlemagne 
By W. E. H. LsCKT, M.A. Second Edition. 2 yols. 8yo. price 28s, 

HISTOBT of the BISE and INFLITEKCE of the SPIBIT of 

BATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lbckt, M.A. Cabinet Edition, 
being the Fourth. 2 yols. crown 8yo. price 16s, 

The HISTOBT of PHILOSOPHT, from Thales to Comte. By 
GsOBGB Henrt Lewes. Fourth Edition. 2 yols. 8yo. 92s, 

The HISTOBT of the PELOPONKESIAK WAB. By Thuctdides. 
Translated by B. Crawley, Fellow of Worcester College, and formerly Scholar 
of Uniyersity College, Oxford. 8yo. [/» tfte press. 

The MTTHOLOGT of the ABTAK KATIOKS. By aEOBas W. 
Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 2 yols. 8yo. 28«. 

HISTOBT of CIVILISATIOK in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Henry Thomas Buckle. New Edition of the entire Work, with 
a complete Index. 8 yols. crown 8yo. 24«. 

HISTOBT of the CATHOLIC CHITBCH of JESTTS CHBIST from the 
Death of St. John to the Middle of the Second Century. By the Bey. T. W. 
MossMAN, B.A. 8yo. price I6s, 

HISTOBT of the CHBISTIAN CHITBCH, from the Ascension of 
Christ to the Conyersion of Constantino. By E. Burton, D.D. late 
Prof, of Diyinity in the Uniy. of Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. 3s, 6d. 

8XETCH of the HISTOBT of the CHTJBCH of ENGLAND to the 

Beyolution of 1688. By the Bight Bey. T. Y. Short, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown 8yo. 7«. 6d, 

HISTOBT of the EABLT CHITBCH, from the First Preaching of the 
Gospel to the Council of Nicaea, a.d. 825. By Miss Sbwell. Fop. 8yo. 4«. 6d, 

MAITNDEB'S HISTOBICAL TBEASUBT ; comprising a General In- 
troductory Outline of TTniyersal History, and a series of Separate Histories. 
Latest Edition, reyised and brought down to the Present Time by the Bey. 
George William Cox, M.A. Fcp. 8yo. 6s, cloth, or lOs, calf. 
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GATES' and WOOBWABB'S EirCYCLOP.SI>IA of CHBOVOLOflT, 

HI8T0BI0AL and BIOOBAPHICAL ; oompriaing the Dates of all theGmt 
BventB of Hiatory, including Treaties, Alllaneee, Wars, Batties. &c- Lwikrti 
in the lives of Eminent Men and their Works, Sdentiflo and ^osraohiolOb' 
ooYeries, Mechanical Inventions, and Social ImproTements. SvoIpxteetiZ 

The FBEKCH BEYOLITTIOir and FIBST EKPntE ; an Historial 
Sketch. By William O'Connob Mobbis, sometime Scholar of Oriel GoDA 
Oxford. PostSvo. IJrearlfmth 

The HI8T0BICAL OEOOBAPHT of ETJBOPE. By E. A. Pbibkui 
D.O.L. late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. Maps. * [/« tlkfrtt. 

EPOCHS of HISTOBT: a Series of Books treating of the HistoiTrf 
England and Europe at successive Epochs suhseqnent to the Christian » 
Edited by Edward E. Morbis, MA. of Lincoln College, Oxford Lifca8» 
volumes of about 230 pages each. The three following are advaiicSv * 
press i~~ 

The Crniades. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinitj 
College, Oxford. 

The Era of the Protestant Beyolntion. Bj F. SsEBOHir. 

The Thirty Tears* War, 1618-1648. By Saicuisx Rawson GABDistt 
late Student of Christ Church. 

Biographical Works. 

AITTOBIOGBAPHT. By John Stuabt Mux. 8vo. price 7*. 6d. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. derived from State Becoids, UnpubMei 
Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By Bi^anchabd Jranoift 
4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from tiie Originals in posaessioa of the Tmpeid 
Family, and Facsimiles of Letters of Napoleon I. Napoleon m Qae» 
Hortense, &c. [Vol. I. nearly nadf. 

XIPE and LETTEB8 of Sir GILBEBT ELLIOT, First "gATtT. i 
MINTO, from 1751 to 1806, when his Public Life in Europe was dosed byli 
Appointment to the Yice-Boyally of India. Edited by his Orand-Nieoe tit 
Countess of Mikto. 8 vols. 8vo. 31*. 6d. ' 

KTEMOIB of THOMAS PIB8T LOBB BENMAN, formerly Loid Chi(^ 
Justice of England. By Sir Joseph Abnould, B.A. K.B. late Jadro of the ffigk 
Court of Bombay. "With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 32*. 

ESSATS in MODEBN MILITABT BIOGBAPHY. By Chabi^ 
CoKKWALLis Chesnet, Lieutenant-ColondL in tiie Boyal Bngineers. 8vo. 12j.6d 

^IBLIOTHECA COBNITBIEKSIS ; a Catalogue of the Writings, botli 
MS. and printed, of Comishmen from the Earliest Times, and of Works relatiof 
to the County of Cornwall. With Biographical Memoranda and copious Lita«y 
Eeferences. By G. C. Boase and W. P. Courtnbt. In Tieo Volumes. VolL 
A. — 0. Imperial 8vo. 21*. 

SHAEESPEABE'S HOME and BUBAL LIFE. By James Walter, 
Major 4th Lancashire Artillery Volunteers. Comprising a Biographical Narratiret 
illustrated by about 100 Landscapes and Views produced by the Heliotype pro- 
cess from Photographs taken in the localities. Imperial 4to. 52*. 6rf. 

BIOGBAPHICAL and CBITICAL ESSATS, reprinted from Reviews, 
with Additions andCoTtQcl\oi\&. Seoond Edition of the Second Series. 
HAlTf ABD, Q.C, 2 -voia. a\Q. ^Ticfe'i&i, 'I:BXKa ^ssasaa^ in 1 vol. 8vo. 
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The LIFE of LLOTD, PIB8T LOBD KENYOIT, LOBD CHIEF 

JUSTICE of ENGLAND. By the Hon. QsoBGB T. Kbnyon, If.A. of Gh. Gh. 
Oxford. With Portraits. 8to. price 14«. 

XEMOnt of eEOBOE EDWABD LTNCH COTTOIT, D.D. Bishop of 

Oalcatta and Metropolitan. With Selections from his Journals and Corre- 
spondence. Edited by Mrs. Cotton. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d, 

JEEMOIB of the LIEE of Admiral Sir EDWABD CODBINeTON. 

With Selections from bis PabUo and Private Correspondence. Edited by his 
Daughter, Lady Boubchibb. Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 2 vols. Svo. 86«. 

UFE of ALEXAKDEB VOIT HTTMBOLDT. Compiled in Commemo- 
ration of the Centenary of his Birth, and edited by Professor Kabl Bbtthkb ; 
translated by Janb and Cabolinb Lassell, with 3 Portraits. 2 vols. Syo. 96s, 

JEEMOIBS of BABON STOCKMAB. By his Son, Baron E. Yon 
Stogkmab. ' Translated from the Gterman by G. A. M. Edited by F. Max 
M&LLEB, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8yo. price 21s. 

IiOBD GEOBGE BENTIirGK; A Political Biography. By the Bight 
Hon. Benjamin Disbaxli, M.P. Crown Svo. price 6s. 

The LIFE OF ISAMBABD KINGDOM BBTINEL, Civil Engineer. 
By ISAMBABD Bbunbl, B.C.L. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8yo. 21s, 

BEGOLLECTIONS of FAST LIFE. By Sir Henbt Holland, Bart. 
M.D. F.B.S. late Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Third Edition. Poet 
8to. price 10s, 6d. 

The LIFE and LETTEBS of the Bev. STDNET SMITH. Edited 
by his Daughter, Lady Holland, and Mrs. Austen. Grown Svo. price 6s, 

IiSADEBS of PUBLIC OFINION in IBELAKD; Swift, Flood, 
Grattan, and O'Connell. By W. E. H. Leckt, M.A. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Grown 8yo. xxrice 7s. 6d, 

BICnONABY of GENEBAL BIOGBAFHT; containing C!oncise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by W. L. B. Gates. Syo. 21s. 

UYES of the QUEENS of ENGLAITD. By Agnes Strickland. 
library Edition, newly revised ; with Portraits of every Queen, Autographs 
and Vignettes. 8 vols, post Svo. 7s. 6d. eadl. 

LIPE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Eev. a. B. Gleio, 
M.A. Popular Edition, carefully revised ; with copious Additions. Crown Svo. 
with Portrait, 6s, 

7BLIX MENDELSSOHN'S LETTEBS from Italy and Switzerland, 
and LeUers fntm 1888 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. New Edition, with 
Portrait. 2 vols, crown Svo. 6«. each. 

KEMOIBS of SIB HENBT HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By John Clabk 
Mabshmak. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Grown 8vo. price 8«. 6d, 

yiCISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bebnabd Bitbkb, G.B. 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2 vols, crown 
8yo. 21s, 

The BISE of GBEAT FAMILIES, other Essays andStA^<^%. ^^^\:t 
J. BiRNABD BuBKB, O.B. Ulster King ol Arma. Otosm^^o, "^t\r»VL%» ^^ 
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ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTIGAL BIOeBAFHY. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir J. Btephes, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8to. 7s, 6d, 

XATIirDEB'S BIOGBAFHIGAL TEEASTJSY. Iiatest Edition, le- 
oonstrncted, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with 1,000 adffi* 
tional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. B. Cates. Fcp. 8to. 6s, doth ; lOi. calf. 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBANGIS BACON, including all his Oca- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a C omm entary, by J. SfdodiiiIi 
Trin. CoU. Cantab. 6 yols. 8vo. £3. 12«. Vol. YII. completion, nearly vetdf. 



Criticism^ Philosophy, Polity, &c. 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JUBISFBITDSia 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurispradence to the frvnu qI Oooxti 
iKmdon, 8vo. price 18s, 

A FBIMEB of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION and OOVESNIIIII 

By Sheldon Amos, MA. Professor ol Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court. Ner 
Edition, revised. Post 8vo. [/n thefn$L 

The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Introdnction,Tnitf' 
lation and Notes. By T. C. Sandabs, M.A. New Edition. 8vo. 16s, 

SOCBATES and tho SOCBATIC SCHOOLS. Translated horn tbe 
Oerman of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author's approval, k^ the Bev. OflWAiD /• 
Beichel, M.A. Crown 8vo. Ss, 6d, 

Tho STOICS, EFICTIBEANS, and SCEFTICS. Translated &om the 
(German of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author's approval, by Oswald J. T^grmuT 
M»A. Crown 8vo. price lis. 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Notes, 
By Sir A. Qrant, Bart. MJi. LL.D. Third Edition, revised and psit^ 
rewritten. llntfupresu 

The FOLITICS of ABISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Notes. Sj 

BiCHARD CONGREVE, MA. Ncw Edition, revised. 8vo. lITearlp readf. 

The NICOMAGHEAN ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By B. Williams, B.A. FeUow and late Lecturer of Mjerton GoM 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 12s, 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By B. Whately, D.I>. late Archbishop of 

Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, crown 8vo. 4«. 6d, 

Elements of Bhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. Sm 
lOs, 6d. crown 8vo. 4«. 6d, 

English Synonymes. By E. Jake Whately. Edited hy Archbishop 
Whately. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 8s, 

BACON'S ESSATS with ANNOTATIONS. By R. Whately, DJ). 
late Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition, 8vo. price lOv. 6cf. 

LOBD BACON'S WOBKS, collected and edited by J. SpBDonra, HJ. 
B. L. Ellis, M.A. and D. D. Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. price £8. ISj; 6dL 

ESSATS CBITICAL and NABBATIVE, partly original and pait^ 
reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Beyiews. By Wmztl 
Forsyth, Q.O. M.P. for Maiylebone. 8vo. ilf9» rtaih 
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The STTBJECTIOir of WOKCEK. By John Stuabt Mux. New 
Bdition. Post 8yo. 6s, . 

On BEPBESEirTATIVE eOVEENMElTT. By John Stuabt Mux 
down 8yo. price 2s, 

On LIBEBTT. By John Stuabt Mill. New Edition. Post 
8yo. 7s, 6d, Crown 8yo. price Is. ^d, 

PBINCIPLES of POLITICAL EGONOHT. By the same Author. 
SeTenth Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. BOs, Or in 1 vol. crown 8to. price 5s, 

ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 

BOONOMY. By JOHK Btuabt Mill. Second Edition. BY0.6s.6d, 

UTILITABIANISM. By John Stuabt Mill. New Edition. 8vo. 5«, 

DI8SEBTATI0NS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and HISTOBIOAL. By John Stuabt Mill. 8 vols. 8yo. 86«. 

EXAMINATION of Sir. W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By Johk Stuabt 
Mill. Fourth Edition. 8to. 16«. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSABY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Bey. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
ot York, D.D. F.B.S. Ninth Thousand. Crown Svo. price 5s. 6d. 

PBINCIPLES Of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Henby Dunninq 
MACLEOD, M. A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 
8to. price 15s, 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, BATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. By John 

Stuabt Mill. Eighth Bdition. Two yols. Svo. 25s, 

The ELECTION of BEPBESENTATIYES, Parliamentary and Mnni- 
oipal ; a Treatise. By Thomas Habe, Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo. 7s, 

SPEECHES of the BIGHT HON. LOBD MACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's Bdition, crown 8to. Ss. 6d, 

Lord Macanlay's Speeches on Parliamentary Beform in 1881 and 

1832. 16mo. Is, 

FAMILIES of SPEECH : Four Lectures delivered before the Boyal 
Institntion of Great Britain. By the Bev. F. W. Fabbab, D.D. F.B.S. New 
Bdition. Crown 8yo. 3«. 6d. 

CHAPTEBS on LANGUAGE. By the Bey. F. W. Fabbab, B.D. FJt JS. 
New Bdition. Crown 8yo. 5s, 

A DICTION ABY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By B. G. Lathak, 
M.A. 1£.D. F.B.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as 
edited by the B«v. H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
In Four Volumes, 4to. prtee £2, 

A PSACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONABY, on the Flan of White's 
Bnglish-Latin and Latin-English Dictionaries. By Jobn T. Wbitb, D.D. Ozon. 
and T. C. Donkin, M.A. Assistant-Master, King Edward's Grammar Sdiool, 
Birmingham. Post Svo. iJn the press, 

THESAUBUS of ENGLISH WOBDS and PHBASE6, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Booet, H J). New Edition. Crown 8yo. 10«. 6d. . 
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LECTXTBES on the SCIENCE of LAN 0TIA6E. By F. Max Mulub, 
M«A^ &c. Berenth Edition. 2 toIs. crown 8to. 16«. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITEBATITBE, Historical and CriticaL By 
Thomas Abnold, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d, 

THBEE CENTTTBIES of ENGLISH LITEEATUBE. By Chabui 
DuKB YoNOS. Grown 8yo. inioe Is, 6d, 

SOTITHETS DOCTOR, complete in One Yolnme. Edited by the Ber. 
J. W. WabteBi S J). Sqnare crown Syo. 12«. B(L 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLB TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kausch, PhJ). Yol. L Oemt, 
8to. 18<. or adapted for the General Beader, 12s. Yoita II. Exodus, Ifit. or 
adapted for the General Beader, 12«. Vol. in. Leviticus, Part L lb. ff 
adapted for the General Beader, Ss, Vol. IY. Leviticus, Pabt IL Ut, 9 
adapted for the General Beader, 8«. 

A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK AKTIQiriTIES, in^ 

about Two Thousand Engravings on Wood from Ancient Originals, iUnsbratin 
of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Homans. By A. BB3i| 
B.A. Third Edition, revised and improved. Grown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Jomr T. Whttb, DJ). 
Oxon. and J. E. BmDLS, M.A. Ozon. Bevised Edition. 2 vols. 4to. 42«. 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIOMABY dnteimediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (tf 
above). Medium 8vo. 18«. 

WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE LATIK-EHGUSE aal 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION AH Y. New Edition. Square 12mo. price ISi. 

a»«-«*^w / The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABY, price 5s. ed. 
Beparateiy | ^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY, price 7s. 6d, 

A LATIN -ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for Middle-Class Schools, 
abridged from the Junior Student's Latin-English Dictionary. By Jobs T> 
Whttb, D.D. Ozon. 18mo. [/n thepnss. 

An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Woidi 
used by Writers of good authority. By G. D. Yongfe, B.A. New Bdittoo. 
4to. price 2U, 

Mr. YONGE'S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged ftm 
his larger work (as above). Bevised Edition. Sqnare 12mo. price 8s, 6d, 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. LmnKix, DJ). 
Dean of Ghrist Ghurch, and B. Scott, D.D. Dean of Bochester. Sixth Editkm. 
Grown 4to. price 864. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddeix and Scon's 
Oreek-Engluh Lexicon, Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7s, 6d. 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanagari and in Boman Letters, Compiled hj t> 
Benfet, Prof, in the Univ. of GSttingen. 8vo. 52s, 6d, 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAI- 

GUAGES. By L, GONTANSBAU. Bevised Edition. Post 8to. 10«. 6tf . 

Contanseau'B Pocket liiQtVoTArj^'^TQiiOcLvccAlBlQ^liBh, abridged ton 
the above by the Aut^hoi. "Sew "aa^Mou^Te^VsRdL, ^«jf»a»\^xBSi,^^^^dr^ 
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HEW PRACTICAL DICTION ABY of the GEBMAN LAKGTIAOE; 

German-English and English-German. By the Bev. W. L. Blacxlet, M.A« 
and Dr. Carl Martin Fbikdlandbb. Post 8to. 7s, 6d, 

Xlie XASTEBY of LANGUAGES; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues IdiomatlcaUy. By Thoicas Pbbndbbgast. 8yo. 6», 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

JBSSAYS on FBEETHINKING and PLAIN-SPEAKING. By Leslib 
Stephen. Grown 8yo. 10«. %d, 

JKISCELLANEOTIS and POSTHTTMOTIS WOBKS of the Late HENBY 

THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Tatlob. 
8 vols. 8to. price 62«. 6d. 

KISCELLANEOTIS WBITIN6S of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 
Oorpns Professor of Latin in the TJniyersity of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
Symonds, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. SmTH, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28<. 

SEASIDE MUSINGS ON SUNDAYS AND WEEK-DAYS. By 

A. E. H. B. Crown Sto. price 8^. 6d[. 

Becreations of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. First and 
Second Series, crown 8ro. Zs, 6d, each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown 8to. price 8«. 6d, 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, ^sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A. E. H. B. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d, 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed to 
Frater^s iiagatine, &c. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8ro. 3«. 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fisst 
and Second Series, crown 8vo. d«. 6d. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tribnted to Frouer't Magatine, By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. Za, 6d» 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age; with some Account of various Cities and 
Men. By A. E. H. B. Crown 8yo. ds, 6d, 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K H. B. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d, 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays. By A. E. H. B. Crown 8ro. Zs, M, 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St Andrews Sundays. By 
A. E. H. B. Grown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 

8H0BT STUDIES on GBEAT SUBJECTS. By James ANTHomr 
Froudb, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. 2 toIs. crown 8to. price 13«. 

LOBD XACAULAY'S MISCELLANEOUS WBITINGS :— 

LiBRART EDinON. 2 TOlS. 8tO. PottCttit, ^\»« 

People's Bdihon. 1 vol. cxovm. %^o. 4», ^« 
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LOBD XACAULAT'S MISCELLANEOUS WBITHrGS and SFSBCESti 

Btudsnt'b Edition, in crown 8to. pzioe 6«. 

The Bev. SYDNET SMITH'S ESSAYS contributed to the Edinbmgii 
Review. Authorised Edition, complete in 1 voL Grown 8to. price 7*. M. eeini 
or 84. 6d. doth. 

The Eev. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOTTS WOSKS; indadiig 
his Oontributions to the Edinburgh Beview, Crown 8vo. 6s* 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. Sydney Smith ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Pasaages in his Writings and Conv^sation. Ifimc 8i. U- 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religions Sceptic ^ I 
HbnbtBogers. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Anthor ; a rejoinder to D& 
Newman's Jiepty, Latest Edition. Fcp 8to. price 8«. 6d» 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; Essays on the Sdeuoeof 
Bdigion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Costoms. 9y F. Max MSuA 
M.A. &c. Second Edition. 8 vols. 8yo. £2. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HXTHAK KIND. By 
Jambs Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, ninstratiTe and Critfcal, 19 
Albxander Bain, Andrew Findlatbb, and GBosas Gbotb. ' Edited, vitb 
additional Notes, by John Stuabt Mill. 2 vols. 8yo. price 28<. 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By J. D. Mobbll, M.A. LL.D. 8yo. 12«. 

ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY, containing the Analysis of tha 
Intellectual Powers. By J. D. Mobbll, M. A. LLJ>. Post Sro. 7«. 6cf. 

The SECRET of HEGEL; being the Hegelian System in QrigiB, 
Principle^ Form, and Matter. By J. H. Shrunq, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 881. 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON ; being the Philosophy of Perception: tf 
Analysis. By J. H. SnRUNO, LL.D. 8yo. 6s, 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Ai.exakdeb Badt, MD. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. lit, 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Anthor. Third Edition. Grown 8vo. 10«. M, tt 
separately : Part I. Mental Science^ 6t. 6d. Part II. Moral Science, is. 6<L 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By the same Anthor. Ii 
Two Parts, crown 8vo. lOs, 6(2. Each Part may be had aeparatdj :— > 
Part I. DedudUm^ As. Part II. Induction, 6«. Qd, 

TIME and SPACE; a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadwobth E 
Hodgson. (This work covers the whole ground of Speculative PhikMnpivJ 
8vo. price 16«. 

The THEORY of PRACTICE ; an ETHICAL ENQUIBY. By the saoa 
Anthor. (This work, in conjunction with the foregoing, oompletQB a evstem di 
Philosophy.) 2 vols. 8vo. price 24«, 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, Natnral Law as applicable to 

Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles Brat. 8to. d<. 

On Force, its Mental aiiA. M.oxal CorrelateB. By the same ATitbtf. 
Syo. 5«. 
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L MANUAL of ANTHB0P0L06Y, or SCIENCE of HAN, based 
on Modern Besearoh. By Charles Bray. Crown 8yo. price 6«. 

L PHRENOLOGIST AMONGST the TODAS, or the Study of a Frimi- 
tive Tribe in South India ; History, Character, Customs, Beligion, Infanticide, 
Polyandry, Language. By W. £. MarhhatJj, Lieutenant-Colonel B.S.O. With 
26 Dlustrations. 8vo. 21«. 

L TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE ; being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Beasoning into Moral Subjects. By David Hums. 
Edited, with Notes, &c. by T. H. Grkkn, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford ; and 
T. H. Gross, Fellow and Tutw of Queen's College, Oxford. 2 yols. Svo. 

llnihepreu, 

ZSSATS MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERART. By David Hxtme. 
By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. [/n the press, 

JEBERWEG'S ST8TEM of LOGIC and HISTORY of LOGICAL 

4 DOCTBINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Lindsat, 
M.A. F.B.S.E. Svo. price 16s. 

\. BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Augustus Be Mobgan, F.E.A.S. 
and J>.S. Svo. 16«. 

rhe O'EEEFFE CASE; a full Beport of the Case of the Eev. Robert 
O'KeefEe v. Cardinal CnUen, including the Evidence and the Judgments. With 
an Introduction by H. G. Kirkpatrick, Barrister. 8yo. 12«. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology , Popular Geography, &c. 

BRINKLEY'S ASTRONOMY. Eevised and partly re-written, with 
Additional Chapters, and an Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Stubbs, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Brunnow, 
Fh.D. Astronomer Boyal of Ireland. Crown Svo. price 6«. 

3UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hebschbl, Bart. 
M»A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square orown 8yo. 12«. 

BSSAYS on ASTRONOMY: a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star-Cloudlets ; and a Dissertation 
on the approaching Transit of Venus. By Biohard A. Proctor, B JL. With 
10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. Svo. 124. 

the UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS: Presenting Re- 
searches into and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. 
By B. A. Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. Svo. 16«. 

riie MOON ; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By B. A. Proctor, B JL With Plates, Oharte, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. I5s, 

The SUN; RT7LER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANETARY 

SYSTEM. By B. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, with 10 Plates (7 co- 
loured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown Svo. lis, 

OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Beoent Scientifio Beeearohes. By B, A« 'S«yn53SB^^.]b»^ 
Third Edition, with 14 Blnstrations, Oro^m %^o. Vte. ^, 
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The 0BS8 AEOTIND VB ; a Series of Familiar Essays on the Hoh 
and Fluwts, Meteors and Oomets, the Sun and Ck>loiived Pairs U StizB. Sr 
B. A. Pbootob, B.A.. Crown 8yo. prioe 7s. 6d, 

SATTJBir and iti STSTEM. Bj B. A. Pboctob, BjIl. 8yo. withU 
Plates, 14<. 

SCHELLXK'S SPECTBTTM ANALYSIS, is its application to Tezm- 
trial Substances and the Physical Oonstitation of the Heaveiily Bodies. Tn» 
lated by Jaitb and C. TiAHBitT.T. ; edited, with Notes, by W. Hugoiks, LLIL 
F.B.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 22S WoodoatB. Syo. price 28«. 

A NEW 8TAE ATLAS, fox the Library, the School, and the Ohsernitory, J 
in Twelve Circnlar M^ps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Ckxnpiiuoi 
to 'Webb's CetestiBl Objects for Common Telesoopes.' With a LefetopRS 
Introduction on the Btaoy off the Stars, illnsfcrated by 9 Diagrams. SyB.A< 
PBOOTOB, B jL. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Eer. 

T. W. Webb, M.A. F.BJL.8. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with ICapii 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crovm 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Ant and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. Bj 
EOBSBT Ajuqvb SMrra, Ph.D. FJt.S. F.G.S. With 8 Illustratians. «vo. Uu 

NAirriCAL SUBVETING, an INTBODTICTIOir to the PBAGTIGAL 

and THEOBBTIC AL STX7DY of. By J. K. Lauohton, H. A. Small 8vo. (fc 

MAGNETISM and DEVIATION of the COMPASS. For the Use of 

Students in Navigation and Science Schools. By J. Kebbifikij), LLD* 
18mo. Is. M, 

DOVES LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Oidinaiy 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by B. H. Soott, H. A. 8vo. Ids. fi- 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S 6ENEBAL DICTIONABY of GE06BAPK7, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gairttw 
of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected to the Present Date by tlie 
Author's Son, Eeeth Johnston, F.B.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. {Jfearl^ ree^< 

The POST OFFICE OAZETTEEB of the UNITED KINGDOM. Beii« 
a Complete Dictionary of all Cities, Towns, Tillages, and of the Principal Geo- 
tlemen's Seats, in Great Britain and Ireland ; Bef erred to the nearest PbstTbum 
Bailway and Telegraph Station : with Natural Features and Objects of Note. Bf 
J. A Shabp. 1 vol. 8vo. of about 1,500 pages. [/a thtfrm. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN OEOGBAFHY. h 

81 Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of ^ 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commesrdili 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Bev. G. Butlbb, ILi. 
Imp. 4to. inice Zs, Cd, sewed, or bs. cloth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODEBN GEOGBAPHY. By 

the Bev. Gborgb Butlbb, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; Bditor of *Tlii 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.' iln preparatkm. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGBAPHY Edited, 
with an Introduction on the Study of Ancient Geography, by the Ber. GioBSi 
BuTLEB, MA. Principal of Liverpool College. Imperial Qruurto. 

[/npfvjparafioii. 

A MANUAL of GEOOBAPHY, Physical, Indnstrial, and Political 
By W. HuoHBS, F.B.G.S. With 6 Maps. Fcp.7«. e<l. 

JCAUNDEB*8 TBEA«^B.Y q1 Qt^<(^^1UJ!HY^ Physical, Historical 
Descriptive, and Political. 'B&VbeOi'bi ^ .'&GqkSs&3 :&5^ &. '^is^tgMl BditioOi 
with 7 Maps and 16 PVaXoa. "Ecp. ^. ^JinlOa, ot \<i».\i««aa.>ca. tajja^ 
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••' Natural History and Popular Science. 

XONGMAK & CO.'S TEXT-BOOKS of SGIEKGE, ItECHAHICiX and 

FHYSIOAL, Adipted for the nse of Artisans and of Students in Pablio and 
Sdenoe Schools : — 

AimBRSON's Strengtb cf ICaterials, small Syo. Zs, 6d. 

ABMSTBONa's Organic Ohemlstiyi 3s, 6d, 

Bloxam's Metals, 3s. 6d. 

Goodevb's Elements of Medhanism, 3s, 9d, 

Principles of Mechanics, 84. Bd* 

Gbiffin's Algebra and Trigonometiy, 8s. (Uk Nofeei^ 3s,6d, 

Jbnkin's Electricity and Misignetism, 3s. 64. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d, 

MsBBiFiELD's Technical Arithmetic and Maosoration, 3s, 6d. Key, 3s. 6d.' 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, 84. 6d. 

Shelley's Workshop Alliances, 3s, 6d. 

Thobfb's Qoantitatiye Cfhemical Analysis, 4*. Bd, 

Thorpe & Muir's Qoalitatiye Analysis, 3s. 6d, 

Watboxt's Plane and Solid (Geometry, 3s. Sd, 

%* Other Text-Books in actiye preparation. 

JSXEMEITTABY TBEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and AppKed. 
Translated and edited from Ganot's SUments de Physique by E. ATKOrsoN, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, revised and enlarged ; with a Coloured Ptate ana 
726 Woodcuts. Post 8yo. Us, 

VATU'SLAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL BEADEBS and YOUNG 

PEBSONS; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulaa 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot's Oours de 
Physique and by E. AtkinsoNi Ph.D. F.C.S. Crown Svo. with 404 Woodcuts, 
price 7s. Bd, 

HXLMHOLTZ'S POPTTLAB LECTTIBES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
StafE. College. With an Introduction by Professor Ttndalu 8vo. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price I2s. 6d. 

SOUND : a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Eoyal Institution 
of Great Britain. By John Ttndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. New Edition, 
with 169 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 9s. 

HSAT a MODE of MOTION. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. 
F.B.S. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 

CONTBIBUTIONS to MOLEGULAB PHYSICS in the DOMAIN of 

BADIANT HEAT. By J. Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. With 2 Plates and 
31 Woodcuts. Svo. I6s. 

BESEABCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MA6NE-GBYSTALLIC 

ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetio Polarity. By J. TvimALL, 
M.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. With 6 plates and many Woodcuts. Svo. 14«. 

MOTES of a GOUBSE of SEVEN LECTUBES on ELECTBICAL 

PHENOMENA and THEOBIES, delivered at the Boyal Institution, A.D. 1S70. 
By John Ttndall, LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.S. Crown Svo. Is. sewed ; Is. 6d. cloth. 

MLEMENTABY TBEATISE on the WAVE-THEOBY of LIGHT. 

By Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. D.CL. Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. price 10s. 6d. 

IiBCTUBES on LIGHT delivered in the United States of America in 
the Years 1872 and 1873. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L* E.B.&, ^'SStv 
Frontispiece and Diagrams. Crown Svo. price 1 1. ^d« 
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H0TS8 of a C0TIB8E of KIITE LECTTTBES oa LIGHT delivered at the 
Boyal InsUtation, aj). 1869. By John Tyndaxj:., IiL.D. D.OJi. ?M. 
OrownSyo. price 1«. sewed, or Is, 6d, doth. 

FEAeKEHTS of SCIEKCE. By John Tyitoaix, IJL.D. D.C Ji. PJLS. 
Third Bdition. 8to. price lis, 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISTJSE HOtTHS; a Series of Familiu 
EesayB on Scientific Snbjects, Natural Phenomena, dec "By B. A. FsociQii 
B.A. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, each. 

The COBBELATIOK of PHT8ICAL POBCES. By the Hon. Sir W.S. 
Obovb, M.A. F.B.S. &c. Sixth Edition, with otiier Ckmttibutions' to Sdeax. 
8vo. [/« atgprttt. 

Professor OWEN'S LEGTTTEES on the COXPAHATIYH ANATOIT 

and Physiology of the Invertebrate AnimalB. Second Bdition, with 285 Woodcoii. 
8vo. 21s, 

The COMPABATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the TEBIE- 
BBATE ANIMALS. By BiCHABD OWSK, F Jt.S. D.O JJ. With 1.472 Woodcstii 
3 TOls. 8yo. £3. ISs, 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Bey. S: Sajjobm, 
F.B.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dabl. M.D. DuM. and D.C J*. Oxon. SbcobI 
Edition, with 111 Figures on '^ood. 8yo. 21s, 

The EABTH and MAN ; or, Physical Geography in relation to the 
History of Mankind. Slightly Abridged from the French of A. Gmzor with < 
few Notes. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 2s, ' ■ . 

BOCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCBIBEB. By Bbbitsabd Von Cora. 

English Edition, by P. H. Lawbencs; with sSoglish, German, and Ftcni 
Synonymes. Post 8yo. lis, 

GEOLOGY SIMPLIFIED for BEGINNEBS. By A. C. IUmsat, LLD. 
F.B.S. Forming part of the Bey. G. B. Gleig's New School Series. 18mo. 

llntheprest. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and OBHA- 

MENTS of GBEAT BBITAIN. By John Eyans, F JI.S. F.S JL. With 2 Fl»t» 
and 476 Woodcuts. 8yo. price 28s, 

The OBIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PBIMITIVE CONDITIOH 

of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Sayages. By Sir John LusBOCLt 
Bart. M.P. F.B.S. Second Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8to. price 16s, 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creatme 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Bev J 0. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 100 "Vignettes on Wood. 8vo.21«. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS ; a Description of the Habitations d 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By the Ber. X 
G. Wood, MA. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. 8yo. 21j; 

INSECTS AT HOME ; a Popular Account of British Insects, tbdi 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Bey. J. G. Wood, KJL 7JL& 
yn.th. upwards of 700 Illustrations. 8yo. inice 21s, 

INSECTS ABBOAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Wood, M JL FJD.Si.' Printed 
and illustrated uniformly with * Insects at Home/ to which it win tom a 
Sequel and Companion. [/^i (keprtst. 
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STItAKGE DWELLINGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from ' Homes without Hands.' By the Ber. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. FJuB, With about 60 Woodcut Illustratioiis. Crown 8ro. inrice 7«. M, 

plTT of DOpBS ; a Series of Essays on Natural History. By tlie Key. 
J. G. Wood, MA. FX.S. With Six Illustrations from Original Designs engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. {^Nearly ready, 

A VAMILUB HISTOBY of BIHDS. By E. Staklet, D.I). F.B.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Bdition» with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8«. 6d. 

7B0M JANTIABY to DECEMBEB; a Book for Children. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 3^. Gd. 

The HABKONIES of NATTIBE and XTNITY of CBEATION. By Dr. 

Geobqb Hartwiq. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, \%s. 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDEBS. By Br. Geoboe Habtwig. 
Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 10^. 6(2. 

The TBOPIGAL WOBLD. By Dr. aBOEGH Habtwig. With above 160 
Illustrations. Latest revised Edition. 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 

The 8TIBTEBBANEAH WOBLD. By Dr. Geobgb Habtwig. With 
8 Miqw and about 80 Woodcats, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 21«. 

The POLAB WOBLD, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctio Begiona of the Globe. By Dr. Gbobob Habtwiq. With 
8 Chromozylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10«. Bd. 

KIBBY and SPEKGE'S IKTBODTTCTIOir to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

IfAtnrDEB'S TBEASUBY of KATTTBAL HISTOBY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things. 
With above 900 Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. price 68, doth, or I0«. bound in calf. 

HANDBOOK of HABDY TBEES, SHBXTBS, and HEBBACEOTIS 

PLANTS, containing Descriptions, Native Countries, &c. of a Selection of the 
Best Spedas.in CiUtivation; togeth^ with Cultural Details, Comparative 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Positions, &c. By W. B. Hemslet, for- 
merly Ajffidstant at the Herbarium of the Boyal Gardens, Kew. Based (» 
DxGAisiTE and Naudin's Manuel de V Amateur des Jardins, and including the 264 
Original Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21«. 

A GEBEBAL SYSTEM of BOTANY DESCBIPTIVE and ANALYTICAL. 

I. Outlines of Organography, Anatomy, and Physiology ; n. Descriptions and 
' Hltlstrations of the Orders. ByB. Le Maout, and J. Deoaisns, Members of 
the Institute of I^»noe. Translated by Mrs. Hooker. The Orders arranged 
after the Method followed in the Universities and Schools of Great Britain, its 
Colonies, America, and India ; with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and 
other Additions, by J. D. Hooker, F.B.S. &c. Director of the Boyal Botanical 
Gardens, Kew. With 5,500 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. price 52«. Scf. 

The TBEASUBY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. Lindlbt, 
F.B.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. assisted ' by eminent Contributors. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. lis, cloth, or 20«. caU. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thoicas Moobe, F Ji.S. Fcp. with 154 Wood- 
cute, 2«. 6d. 

The BOSE AMATEUB'S GUIDE. By Thomas Eitebs. Fourteenth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 4«. 
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LOUDOVS XVCTCLOPJBDIA of PLAVT8 ; oomprising the Spedfie 
Ghancter, Deicriptlon, Caltnre, BUsUxty, ke, of all the Planti found In 
Great Britain. With npwards of 12,000 Woodcoti. 8td. 4Sc 

MAUVDEB'S SCIENTIFIC and UTSRABY TBEASUBY. Hat 

Edition, thoroughly refiriaed and in great part rewritten, with abofe Ip 
new Arttdet, by J. Y. Johhson, Corr. M.JZA Vcp, 6t. doth, or 10». f^^ 

A DICnONABY of SCIXHCE, LITESATirBE, mad ABT. FooA 

Edition, re-edited by W. T. Bsakdx (the original Author), and GftOBO W. 
CoXt MJL, assisted by contributors of eminent Sc&entiiBc mw^ Litea? 
AjoqnizementB. 8 vols, medinm 8to. price €8«. doth. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery^ and the 
Allied Sciences. 

A DICnONABY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Soienoes. By Hbnbt Watts, F.R.8. assisted by eminent ContribntiA 
Oomplete in 6 vols, medium 8yo. price £8. lif. Sd. Bupplbmkrt in Ou Prtu, 

ELEICEKTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Aluk 
ICiLLKB, 1£.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's Ck>U. London. Ke« 
Edition. 3 toIs. 8yo. £8. Pabt I. CHEiacAL Phtsics, 16«. Past n. 
iNOBGAino Ghsmistbt, 21«. Pabt m. OBaANio GmDoerrBT, 2U, 

A Conrse of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Kedical Stridents. 
By W. Odlino, F.R.S. New Edition, with 70 Woodcats. Crown 8yo. 7«. 6d 

A MANUAL of CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY, including its Points of 
Contact with Pathology. By J. L. W. Thxtdiohxtm, M.D. With Woodcntii 
8yo. price 7«. %d, 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, oMefly INOI- 

QANIO. By William Obookss, F.R.S. With 22 Woodcuts, down Sro. 
price 12«. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK of DYEING and CALICO PBINTIKG. By Wiliiax 
CROOKE8, F.B.S. Illustrated witti numerous Specimens of Dyed Textile FUvia 
8vo. ilntheSpnag. 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. Bj 

Oharlbs WsffT, M.D. &c. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 18i. 

The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY ; being a Treatise on Suigical 
Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By John Erio BRiCHsiir, Senior 
Surgeon to University Goll^^ Hospital, and Holme Professor of Clinicil 
Surgery in University College, London. The Sixth Edition, with 712 Wood< 
cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price Z2s, 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatiflfli 
by Various Authors. Edited by T. Holhbs, If.A. &o. Surgeon and Lectucr 
on Surgery at St. George's Hospital. Second Edition, thoroughly leviied, 
with numerous Illustrations. 6 vols. 8vo. £5. 6«. 

The SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHILDREN'S DISEASES. By 

T. HoLMBS, M.A. &c. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Childxeiu 
Second Edition, with 9 plates and 112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 
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I.ECTUBES on th^ FBINCIPLES and FBAGTIGE of PHTSIC. By 

Sir TH01CA8 Watbon, Bart. If.D. Fifth Edition, thoroughly reriaed. 
3 toIb. 8yo. price 864. 

XtECTTTBES on SXTBGICAL FATHOLOGT. By Sir James Paget, 
Bart. F.B.S. Third Edition, revised and re-edited by the Author and 
Professor W. Turner, M.B. Svo. with 134 Woodcuts, 21«. 

On the SXTBGICAL DISEASES of the TEETH and COKTIGTIOTIS 

STBTJOTXJBES, with their Treatment. By S. Jamks A. Salter, M.B. F JI.S. 
Dental Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 8yo. with numerous Illustrations. 

[In the AtUumn, 

A TBEATISE on MEDICAL ELECTBICITT, THEOBETICAL and 

Practical ; and its TJse in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other 
Diseases. By Julius Althaus, M.D. M.R.C.P. &c. Third Edition, enlarged 
and revised ; with 147 Illustrations. 8vo. price 18«. 

XECTDBES on FEYEB delivered in the Theatre of the Meath Hospital 
and County of Dublin Infirmary. By W. Stokes, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to the 
Queen in Ireland. Edited by J. W. Moore, M.D. F.E.Q.C.P. 8vo. 15«. 

The SKIM-MILK TBEATMEKT of DIABETES and BBIGHT'S 

DISEASE ; with Clinical Observations on the Symptoms and Pathology of 
these Affections. By A. S. Donkin, M.D. &c. Grown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

QXTAIN'S ELEMENTS of ANATOMT. Seventh Edition [1867], 
edited by W. Shabpet, M.D. F.B.8. Allen Tuomson, M.D. F.B.S. and 
J. Olbland, M.D. With upwards of 800 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 81«. M, 

AHATOMT, DESCBIFTIVE and SXTBGICAL. By Henht Gbat, 

F.B.S. With about 400 Woodcuts from Dissections. Sixth Edition, by 
T. Holmes, M.A., with a new Introduction by the Editor. Boyal 8vo. 28«. 

A TBEATISE on the GOKTINTIED FEVEBS of GBEAT BBITAIN. 

By Charles Murchison, M.D. LL.D. F.B.8. F.B.C.P. &c. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. 8vo. price 24«. 

CXIKIGAL LEGTTJBES on DISEASES of the LIVEB,* JAUNDICE, 

and ABDOMIKAL DBOPSY. By Charles Murohison, M.D. &c New 
Edition, preparing for publication. 

OXTTLINES of FHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By John 
IffARBHALTi, F.B.C.S. Sui^eon to the University College HospitaL 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, S2«. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and FHYSIOLOGY of MAK. By the 

late B. B. Todd. M.D. F.B.S. and W. Bowman, F.K.S. of King's College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Yol. II. 8vo. 25«. 

YOL. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. Beale, F.B.S. in course of publi- 
cation, with many Illustrations. Parts I. and II. price Is, M, each. 

COFLAHD'S DICTIOHABY of FBACTIGAL MEDICINE, abridged 
from the larger work and throughout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 8vo. 86«. 

PB. FEBEIBA'S ELEMENTS of MATEBIA MEDICA and THEBA- 

FBUnCS, abridged and adapted for the use of Medical and Pharmaoentical 
Practitioners and Students; and comprising all tiie Medicines of the 
British Pharmacopoeia, with such others as are frequently ordered in Pre- 
scriptions or required by the Physician. Edited by Professor Bxmtlbt, 
F.L.B. lie. and by Dr. Bedwood, F.C.8. &c. With 125 Woodcut JUnetra- 
tioni. 9vo. price 2S«. 

B 
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The ESSENTIALS of XATEBIA XEDICA mad THXBAPEimCS. 

By Alfbxd Baring Gabbod, M.D. F.B.S. &c. Physician to King's OoQ«b 
Hospital. Third Edition. Beventli Impression, brooght np to 1870. Gnfu 
8yo. price 12«. 6d. 

The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

A DIGTIONABT of ABTIST8 tf the EKeUSH SCHOOL : Fainteis, 
Soolptors, Architects, Engravers, and Omamentists ; with Notices of tiieirliTS 
an d wo rks. B y 8. Bedqrate. Svo. 16«. 

The THBEE CATHEDEALS DEDICATED to ST. PATTL, in LOEDOI; 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Gantarr 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral, By Wmaii 
Longman, F.A.S. with numerous Illustrations. Square crown Sro. price SU 

OEOTESQUE ANIMALS, invented, described, and portrayed by R W. 
Cooks, B JL. F.B.S. F.G.S. F.Z.S. &c in Twenty-fonr Plates, with EhwidatiaT 
Comments. Boyal 4to. 21«. 

Hr PAntTLAND; Pictures from the Elf-World. By RicsiBD 
DOTLB. With a Poem by W. Allxnoham. With Sixteen Plates, oonbdning 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Folio, 31«. fid. 

ALBEET DXTEEE, HIS LIPE and W0EE8; indnding Avto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By Wilzjam B. fiooR. 
Wi& Six Etchings by the Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16<. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Ifasters, chiefly of the Italian SchooL .Crown 4to. 63«. cloth, gUt top; 
or £6 5«. elegantly bound in morocco. 

LTEA GEEHAKICA ; the Christian Year. Translated by Cathxbdh 
Winkworth; with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by J. Ijdektos, 
F.S.A. 4to. 21«. 

LTBA GEEHAKICA ; the Christian Life. Translated by Cathxbdh 
Winkworth ; with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. LnoBioir, Y3X 

and other Artists. 4to. 21«. 

The LIPE of MAN STHBOLISED by the MOITTHS of fhe YEAS. 

Text selected by B. Floor ; Illustrations on Wood from Original Derigni bj 
J. LBiaHTON, F.S.A. 4to. 42«. 

GATS' and PAELIE* S MOSAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrafcions on Wood by J. Lbsbion, 
F.S.A. Text selected by R. Piqot. Imperial 8yo. 81«. 6d. 

SACEED and LEGENDAET AET. By Mbs. Jahesok. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8yo. 81«. 6<i. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, -with 1 1 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8yo. 21«. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 

166 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8yo. 21«. 

The Sistory of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precnnon. 
Oompleted by Lady 'Aifini.^Ea. "fiK^^Kd Bdition, with 81 EfeohiDai taA 
XI Woodcuts. 1 Tote. «q\x«ro ctorwu V^Q. ^»» 
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g The Useful Arts^ Manufactures^ &c. 

^ BISTOBT of the GOTHIC BEYIVAL; an Attempt to shew how for 
the taste for Mediceyal Architecture was retained in England daring the 
last two centuries, and has been re-developed in the present. By G. L. East- 
lake, Architect. With 48 Illastrations Imperial Svo. ZU, 6(2. 

> aWILT'S EirCTCLOF.SDIA of ABCHITEGTTIBE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by Wtatt 
B Fapworth. 8vo. 52«. 6d. 

» A XANTIAL of ABGHITECTTIBE : being a Concise History and 
Explanation of the principal Styles of European Architecture. Ancient, 
1* MedisBval, and Benaissance; with a Glossary of Technical Terms. By 

$ Thomas Mttghell. Crown 8vo. with 160 Woodcuts, 10^. %d, 

^ aiKTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FTTBITITTIBE, UPHOLSTEBT, 

and other Details. By Chabi^bs L. Eactlaks, Architect. New Edition, 
I • with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. lis. 

^ PSIHCIPLES of MEGHAKISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students generally. By B« 
Willis, M.A. F.B.S. &c. Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

OXOICETBIC TUBKIKG: comprising a Description of Plant's New 

Z Geometric Chuck, with directions for its use, and a series of Patterns cut \sj 

it, with Explanations. By H. S. Savory. With numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

UlTHES and TUBNING, Simple, Mechanical, and OBKAHENTAL. 

By W. Henbt Nobthcoit. With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 8vo. 18*. 

FXB8PECTIVE ; or, the Art of Drawing what One Sees. Explained 
and adapted to the use of those Sketching from Nature. By Lieut. W. H. 
OoLUNS, B.E. F.B.AJ^ With 37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 5«. 

IHDUSTBIAL CHEHISTBT; a Manual for Manufacturers and for 
use in Colleges or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of Professors Stohmann 
and Engler's Gferman Edition of Paten's Precis de Chimie Industrielht by Dr. 
J. D. Barry. Edited and supplemented by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. with Plates 
and Woodcuts. [In the press, 

UBE'S DICTIONABY of ABTS, MAKUFAGTUBES, and MINES. 

Sixth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Bobert Hukt, F.B.S. assisted by 
numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, and familiar witu 
Manufactures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols, medium 8vo. £4 lis, 6d, 

HANDBOOK of PBAGTIGAL TELEGBAPHT. By E. S. Cuixet, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Engineer-in-Chief of Tel^raphs to the Post Office. Sixth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates. 8vo. price 16«. 

The EITGINEEB'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery, with tba 
necessary Bules, Proportions, and Tables. By C. S. Lowndbs. Post 8vo. 6s, 

EKCTCLOPJEDIA of CIVIL EKGINEEBIKG, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Cbest, C.E. With above 8,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

The STBAIKS IN TBUSSES Computed by means of Diagrams ; with 
20 Examples drawn to Scale. By F. A. "ELAinas, HJL C.E. With 85 Dia- 
grama. Squaze onywn 8vo. 0«. 6d. 

b2 
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TBEATI8E on MILLS and MILLWOEK. By Sir W: Faibbaibx, 
Bart. F.B.S. Kew Bdition, with 18 Plates aiul 822 Woodcuts, 8 lob. 
8to. Z2t, 

XrSEPXTL IHFOSMATIOir for ENGIKEEBS. By Sir W. FAiBBiiBK, 
Bart. F.B.S. Eeviaed Edition, with numerotis lUnstrations. 3 vols, crown 8to. 
price 31«. 6d, 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOUOHT IKON to Bnilding 
Pnrposes. By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. F.B.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged ; irith 
6 Plates and 1 18 Woodcuts. 8yo. price ISs, 

GUNS and STEEL; Miscellaneous Papers on Mechanical Subjects. 
By Sir Joseph Whitwobth, Bart. G.B. F.E.S. LL.D. B.CL. Boyal 8to. vitb 
niostrations, Is. 6d, 

A TBEATISE on the STEAH ENGIITE, in its varions Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Hallways, and Agricnltore. By J. BocBXIi 
C.B. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42a 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its varions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agricnltore. By the aamt 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6<. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, formiiig 
a Key to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9f. 

BOUSNE'S SECENT IMPBOVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. By John Boubnb, G.E. New Edition including many liew Examples 
with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8ro. C«. 

PRACTICAL TBEATISE on METALLUBGT, adapted &om the last 
German Edition of Professor Kebl's Metallurgy by W. Crookrs, F.EJS.&c< 
and E. Bohbig, Ph.D. M.E. With 625 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 8vo. price £4 19i. 

MITCHELL'S MANUAL of PBACTICAL ASSAYING. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incorpontedi 
by W. Gbookes, F.B.a With 199 Woodcuts. 8vo. Sis. 6d, 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of AGBICULTURE : comprising the 
Laying-out, Imiirovement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Cotti* 
vation and Economy of Agricultural Produce. With 1,100 Woodcnts. 8yo. SU 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of C^dening : comprising; the Theoiy and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Liandscape Gardening* 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.21*. 

BAYLDON'S ABT of VALUING BENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lady Day. Bigbth 
Edition, revised by J. G. Mobtok. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 



ReligiotJLS and Moral Works. 

INTBODUCTION to the SCIENCE of BELIGIOH. Four Lectmtf 
delivered at the Royal Institution ; with Two Essays on False Ajialogies sod 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MVllbb, MA. down 8vo. lOt. U 

SUPEBNATUBAL BELIGION; an Inquiij into the Beality of Divine 
Berelatiom 2 vols. 8vo. 24/. 

ESSAYS on the HI8T0BY of the CHBISTIAN BELIGION. By Josf 
Earl BussBLU Ca\>Vn«t'&aixltoTi,'t«sVse^« 'Bc^«%^q. Vrioe 8«. tfd. 
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The SFEAEEB'S BIBLE COHHENTABT, by Bishops and other 
Clergy of the Anglican Churchy critically examined by the BJght Bey. J. W. 
COLBNSO, D.D. Bishop of NataL 8vo. Fart I. Oenesis^ 8«. 6<2. Fart II. 
Exodus, 4«. 6(2. Fart III. Leviticus^ 2s, 6d, Fart IY. Numbers, Zs, 6<2. 
Fart V. DeuUronomyf 6s, 

The OXTTLINES of the CHBISTIAN HINISTBT BELINEATEB, and 

brought to the Test of Beason, Holy Scripture History, and Ezx)erience, with a 
view to the Beconciliation of Existing Differences concerning it, espedally 
between Fresbyterians and Episcopalians. By C. Wordsworth, D.C.L. Bishop 
of St. Andrews. Crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d, 

CHBIST the CONSOLEB; a Book of Comfort for the Sick. With a 
Preface by the Bight Bev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Small Svo. price 6s. 

SEASONS of FAITH ; or, the OEDER of the Christian Argument 
Developed and Explained. By the Bev. G. S. Drew, M Jl. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Fcp. Svo. price 6s, 

STNOmrHS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEABING on CHBIS- 

TIAN FAITH and FBACTICE. By the Bev. B. B. Girdlestonb, M.A. Svo. 15*. 

The ANTIQUITIES of I8BAEL. By Heinbich Ewald, Professor <tf 
the University of Gottingen. Translated from the German. Svo. [In the press. 

An INTBODUCTION to the THEOLOGT of the CHTTBCH of 

ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Bev. T. P. 
Boultbeb, LL.D. New Edition, Fcp. Svo. price 6^. 

FXrNDAHENTALS ; or, Bases of Belief concerning MAN and GOD : 
a Handbook of Mental, Moral, and Beligious Fhilosophy. By the Bev. T. 
Griffith, M.A. Svo. price lOs, 6d. 

SEBHONS for the TIMES preached in St. Paul's Cathedral and 
elsewhere. By the Bev. Thomas Griffith, M.A. Frebendary of St. Faul's. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

PBATEBS for the FAMILY and for PBIVATE XTSE, selected 

from the COLLECTION of the late BABON BUNSEN, and Translated by 
Catherinb Winkworth. Fcp. Svo. price 3*. 6d, 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ABTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Harold Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. Ninth Edit. Svo. 16«. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Bev. W. J. 
CoNYBEARB, M.A., and the Very Bev. J. S. HowsoN, D.D. Dean of Chester :— 

Library EnrnoN, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes <»i 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. iSs. 

Imtsrmediatb Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcnti. 
2 vols, square crown Svo. 2ls. 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 lUnstrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown Svo. price ds. 

The VOYAGE and SHIPWBECK of ST. PAUL ; with Dissertations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of tha 
Ancients. By Jambs Smith, F.B.S. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 10s, 6d, 

COMHENTABT on the EPISTLE to the B0HAN8. Bj the Ber. 

W. A. O'CONOR, B.A. Bector of St. Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. Grown 
Svo. price Zs, 6d, 

The EPISTLE to the HEBBEWS ; with Analytical Introdnction and 
Notes. By the Bev. W. A. COonob, B.A. Crown Svo. price is, 6d, 

8T. MASK'S GOSPEL; Greek Text, with £ngl\B\iy^y»i\s^iSax^. ^^i&i^.^^ 
the Bev. J. T. Whttb, D.D. Ozon. Vhao, \«.^. 
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9T. JOHir 8 eOSPSL; Oreek Text, with English VocabiilaiT. Edited 
bj tlte Ber. J. T. WHm» D.D. Qxon. 32iiio. (jmdrm^. 

A CBinCAL and GSAKMATICAL COKMESTABT on 8T. PAVL'8 
Epistles. ByC. J.Euicorr, DJ). LocdBishopoCGloiioeBterandBriBUiLSvo. 

GalatUnfl, Fourth Edition, S», 6d. 

XphedAm, Fourth Edition, Ss. 6d, 

PMtoral Epiitlei, Fourth Edition, lOt. &d, 

Philippians, ColosiianB, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

TheualonianB, Third Edition, 7s, 6d. 

EISTOBICAL LECTirSES on the LIPX of OITB LOBD. Ey 

C. J. Elucott, D.D. Bishop of Gloooester snd BristoL KfUi Edition. Sro. 12*. 

SVIDEirCE of the TBTTTH of the CHBI8TIAV SELIGIOK deriyed 
from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Auexahdxb Keith, D J). 37tb 
Edition, with nnmenms Plates, in square 8to. I2t, 6d. ; also the 89th Edition, in 
post 8yo. with 6 Plates, St. 

Tho HISTOBT and UTEBATITBE of the ISRAELITES, acooidag 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By C. Ds Rothschhj) and A. Db 
BOTHSOEILD. Second Edition, rerised. 2 toIs. poet 8to. with Two Ma|Si 
price 12<. M. Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. fcp. 8to. price Ss. 6d. 

An IlTTBODXrCTIOir to the 8TTTDT of the KEW TESTAIOHT, 

Oritical, Bzegetlcal, and TheologicaL By the Bey. S. Davidson, DJD. LU). 
2 Tols. 8yo. 80«. 

HISTOBT of ISBAEL. By H. Ewald, Prof, of the UniT. of Gottin- 
gen. Trandated by J. B. Carpbnteb, HA., witii a Preface by Russell UaSf 
TINEAU, H.A. 5 vols. Svo. 638. 

The TBEASXTBT of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionaiy of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture. By Bev. J. Atrb, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and nmnerom 
Woodcats. Fcp. Svo. price 6s. cloth, or 10«. neatly bound in caJf. 

LECTXTBES on the PENTATEUCH and the HOABITE STOHB; 

with Appendices on the Elohistic Narrative, the Original Story of the Exodns, 
and the Pre-Christian Gross. By the Eight Bev. J. W. Colsnso, D.D. Bi^ 
of Natal. Svo. I2s. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITIGALLY EXAXINED. 
By the Right Rev. J. "W. Colenso, D.D. Bishop of NataL Crown Svo. 6*. 

AUTHOBITT and CONSCIENCE ; a Free Debate on the Tendency of 

D(^n3ciatic Theology and on the Characteristics of Faith. Edited by OoirWAT 
Morel. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A VIEW of the SCBIPTUBE BEYELATIOKS COKCEBHINe t 

FUTURE STATE. By Richard Whatelt, D.D. late Archbishop of DnbZfn. 
Ninth Edition, Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

TEXTS and THOUGHTS for CHBISTIAN MIKISTEBS. By J 

Harding, D.D. late Bishop of Bombay. [/n theprest. 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By Elizabeth H. Setweix, Author of 
* Amy Herbert,' &c. New Edition, revised. Fcp. Svo, price 6*. 

PasBing ThoughtB on Beligion. By Miss Sbwslu Fcp. 8to. Zs, 6i. 

Mf>Ezamination \)eioi« (^on&xi&AXIvnk. "STf Miss Svweix. S2oo> 

price 1«. 6d. 
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Beading^ for a Month Preparatory to Gonflrmation, from Writers 
of the Early and English Ghnrch. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. is, 

BeadingB for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jebbht Tatlob. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. 6s, 

Preparation for the Holy Communion ; the Devotions chiefly from 
the Works of Jbbemt Taylob. By Miss Sewell. 82mo. 8«. 

THOXTOHTS for the HOLY WEEK for Young Persons. By Miss 
Sewell. New Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 2<. 

PSIHCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Eevelation, 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Glasses. By Miss Sewell. 
2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12«. 6d, 

LYBA 0ESMANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wnac- 
WOBTH. FmsT Sebies, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals. Sbcx}ND 
Sebibs, the Christian Life. Fcp. 870. price 3s, 6d, each Sebies. 

SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
oat the Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. Fcp. 8yo. 4s, 6d. 

XNDEAVOUSS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE : Discourses. By the 
Bey. J. Mabtineau, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

HYMNS of PSAISE and PSAYEB, collected and edited by the Bev. 
J. MABTiNEAn, LL J). Grown 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

WHATELY'S INTBODUCTOBY LESSONS on the CHRISTIAN 

Evidences. 18mo. 6d, 

SISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS. With Life by 
Bishop Hebeb. Bevised and corrected by the Bev. G. P. Eden. Complete in 
Ten Volumes, 8va cloth, price £5. 6s, 



Iravelsj Voyages^ &c. 

MEETING the SUN ; a Journey all round the World through Egypt, 
China, Japan, and California. By William Simpson, F.B.G.S. With 48 Hello- 
types and Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo. 24«. 

The ATLANTIC to the PACIFIC; What to see, and How to see it. 

By John Ebastus Lesteb, M. A. Map, Plan, Woodcuts. Grown 8vo. 6<. 

SLAVE-CATCHIN0 in the INDIAN OCEAN. By Capt. Colomb, 
R.N. With a Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 21«. 

-UNTRODDEN PEAES and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS ; a Mid- 
summer Ramble among the Dolomites. By Amelia B. Edwabds. With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo. 21«. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Camiola, and Friuli, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbebt and G. 0. Guukuuill, F.B.G^ 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21/. 

CADORE; or, TITIAN'S COUNTRY. By Josiah Gilbert, one of 
the Authors of the * Dolomite Mountains.* With Map, Faosimile, and 40 1!laai> 
trati(ms. Imperial 8vo. 81«. 6<l. 
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HOUBS of EXEBCISE in the ALPS. By Jomr Ttnbaix, LLD. 
D.C.L. F.R.S. Third Kdition, with 7 Woodcats by E. Wliymper. Crowa 8fO. 
price 12s. 6d, 

The ALPINE CLUB MAP of 8WITZEBLAHD and the ADJAGEIT 

CX)TJNTRIES, on the Scale of Four Miles to the Inch ; from S<diafEhaasen oa 
the North to MUan on the Soath, and from the Ortler Qronp on the East to 
Geneva on the West. Constructed under the immediate sujieTintendenoe of the 
AiiPiXE Club, and edited by B. C. Nicbolb, F.S.A. F.R.a.S. In Four Sheets. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Surrey in 
1863-1864. By Adams-Rkilly, F.R.G.S. M.iL.G. Published under the Au- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stoat drawing- 
paper 28in. X 17in. price 10«. or mounted on canyas in a folding^ case, 12«. 6d, 

TBAVELS in the CENTBAL CAUCASUS and BASHABT. Indnding 
Visits to Ararat and Tabreez and Ascents of Kazbek and Blbnu. By D. W. 
Fbkshfield. Square crown 8vo. with Maps, &c. 18«. 

PAU and the PTBENEES. By Count Henbt Eussbix, Member of 
the Alpine Club, &c. With 2 Maps. Fcp. 8yo. price 5s, 

HOW to SEE NOBWAT. By Captain J. E. Campbexi.. With Map 
and 6 Woodcats. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s, 

MT WIFE and I in QUEENSLAND ; Eight Years' Experience in 
the Colony, with some account of Polynesian Labour. By Charlbs H. Bdbt. 
With Map and Frontispiece. Crown 8yo. price 9s, 

BAMBLES, by Fatricius Walker. Eeprinted from Fh^aser^s Jifagagine, 
with a Vignette of the Queen's Bower in the New Forest. Crown 8to. lOf. 6<I. 

The CBUISE of HEB MAJESTY'S SHIP, the CUSA9OA, AMONG 

the SOUTH SEA ISLANDS in 1866. By JuiJUS Brknchi.bt, Esq. HA. 
F.R.O.S. With Chart, 43 Coloured Plates acd numerous other niustratioDS. 
Imperial 8yo. price 43s, 

OUIDE to the PTBENEES, for tbe use of Monntaineerg. By 

Charles Packe. With Map and Illustrations. Grown 8yo. 7s, 6d. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 vols, post 8yo. Thoroughly Revised Editions, with Maps 
and Illustrations : — I. Western Alps^ 6s, 6d, U. Central Alps, 7s, 6d, QL 
Eastern Alps, lOs. 6d. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in Oeneral, and on the GFeology 

of tiie Alps, price 1«. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine CMk 
may be had with this Introduciton prefixed, price Is. extra. 

VISITS to BEMABBABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howrrr. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 25<. 

The BUBAL LIFE of ENOLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12«. 6d. 



Works of Fiction. 



JBXElfA; an Italian TaXe. "B^Ii."^. Gomyn, Author of * Atherstone 
Priory.* 2 vols, post Syo. \4«, 
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LADT WILLOTTGHBT'S DIABT, 1685—1668; Charles the First, the 
Protectorate, and the Bestoration. Reproduced in the Style of the Period to 
which the Diary relates. Crown 8vo. price Is. 6d, 

FOPULAB SOMANCES of the MIDDLE A0ES. By Geobgb W. 
Cox, H.A., Author of the * Mythology of the Aryan Nations ' &c. and Eustacb 
HiNTON Jones. Crown 8vo. price 10«. 6<2. 

TALES of the TETTTOinC LANDS ; a Sequel to * Popular Eomances 
of the Middle Ages.' By the same Authors. Crown 8yo. 10/. M» 

The FOLE-LOSE of BOHE, collected by Word of Mouth from the 
People. By R. H. Busk, Author of * Patrafias,' &c. Crown Svo. 12«. 6d. 

The BUBeOMASTEE'S FAHILT ; or, Weal and Woe in a Little 
World. By Christinb Mxtller, Translated from the Dutch by Sir John Shaw 
Lefbyre, F.R.S. Crown 8yo. price 6«. 

NOVELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. B. Disbaeli, M.F. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8yo. price £3. 



LOTHAIR, 6«. 
CONINOSBT, &S, 

STBUi, 6«. 
Takgbsd, Gs, 
Yenbtia, 6s, 



Henbikita Temple, Bs. 

CONTABINI Fl^MINO, dlC. 6«. 

Alrot, Ixioy, &c. 6s. 
The YouNQ Dttke, die. 6s. 
Vivian Gbet, 6s. 



The HODEBN NOVELISrS LIBBABT. Each Work, in crown 8yo. 
complete in a Single Volume :— - 

Athebstonb Pbiort, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d, cloth. 
^dBLYiLLB's Gladiators, 2s boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

— Good for Nothing, 2s. boards ; 2*. 6d. cloth. 

HoLUBT House, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

■ Interpreter, 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Kate Coventry, 2s. boards ; 2s, 6d, cloth. 

-- Queen's Maries, 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 

DiOBT Grand, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

General Bounce, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. clotii. 

Tbollopb's Warden, Is, 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Barchbster Towers, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d, cloth. 

Bbahiet-Moore's Six Sisters of the Valleys, 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d, cloth. 

CABINET EDITION of STOBIES and TALES by Miss Sewbll:— 



Amy Herbert, 2s. 6d. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d. 
The Earl's Daughter, 2s. 6d, 
Experience o/Life, 2s. 6d. 
Olbvb Hall, 2s. 6d, 



Ivors, 2s. 6d. 
Katharine Ashton, 2s. 6d. 
Margaret Percival, 2s, 6d. 
Laneton Parsonage, Zs, 6d. 
Ursula, 8j, 6d, 



CYLLENE; or, the Fall of Paganism. By Henby Snbyd, M.A. 
University Collie, Oxford. 2 vols, poet 8vo. price Hs, 

BECKEB'S 0ALLUS ; or, Eoman Scenes of the Time of Angastus : 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8ro. 7s. 6d, 

BECKEB'S CHABICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TALES of ANCIENT 0BEECE. Bj Geobob W. Cox, MJL late 
Scholar of Trin. ColL Oxon. Crown 8vo. prioe 6s. 6d, 



Poetry and The Drama. 

7AUST: a Dramatic Poem. By GovTHm. Ixwi^^X*^ \bX» ^^asg^^o^ 
Prose, with Notes, I7- A. Hatwabd. BightlilSAiUoxu "«c?e.%^^.V^«*i^* 
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B ALLAB8 and LTBICS of OLD FBAHCE ; with otlier FoemB. Bjr 
A . Laho, Fellow of Herton College, Oxford. Bqnaze fcp. 8to. price 6*. 

MOOBE'S IBISH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Snper-royal Svo. Vis, fid. J 

Hiniatnre Edition of Moore'i Irish Melodies, with Madise's Be- j 
Bigna (as above) reduced In Lithography. Imp. IGmo. 10s, Bd. { 

MOOBE'S LALLA BOOKH. Tenniers Edition, with 68 Wood ' 
Bngravings from Original Drawings and other JUnatratioiuu Fcp. 4to. 21i. 

SOUTHETS POETICAL WOBKS^ with the Author's last CorrectaaiB j;, 
and copyright Additions. Medium 8yo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14f. 

LATS of ANCIENT BOHE ; with IVBT and the ABMABA. By the 

Bight Hon. Lord Magauiat. 16mo. Zs, 6d, 

Lord Hacanlay's Lays of Ancient Borne. With 90 Illnstrations od 
Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G-. Scelabp. Fcp. tto. 3U. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macanlay's Lays of Aneient BonUi 
with the Illnstrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10*. ^ 

GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WOBKS, with Wood Engrayings frm 
Designs by Members of the Btching-Club. Imp. 16mo. 7«. Bd, 

The JENEID of VIB0IL Translated into English Verse. By Josr 
C!oNiNGTON, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8yo. 9s. 

The ODES and EPODES ef HOBACE ; a Metrical Translation into 
English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord Ltiton. With I<iti& 
Text. New Edition. Post 8to. price 10«. 6d, 

HOBATII OPEBA. Libraiy Edition, with Marginal Beferences and 
English Notes. Edited by the Bey. J. E. Yongb. 8yo. 21s, 

The LTCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS of MILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by C. 8. Jebram, M.A. Trin. Coll. Oxford ; is- 
eluding a Beprint of the rare Latin Version by W. Hogg, 1694. [In thepmi. 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILT SHAK8PEABE, cheaper Pennine Editions. 
Medium 8vo. large type, with 86 WooDCirrs, price 14s, Cabinet Edition, iritfa 
the same Illustrations, 6 vols. fcp. 8 to. price 21s, 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 10*. 

FmsT Series, containing * Divided,' * The Star's Monumbnt,' &c. Slxteeotii 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo.. price 5^4 
Second Series, ' A Stort of Doom,' * Gladys and her Island,' &c. F!fil> 
Thousand. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s, 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. fYnsr Sbbdss, with nearly 100 lUnstratioDB. 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 2ls, 



Rural SportSj &c. 

The DEAD SHOT ; or, Sportsman's Complete Guide : a Treatise oo 
the Use of the Gun, DoR-Xiiiea^at^, 'Si^ioon-shooting, &o. By MABisiiiX' 
Bevised Edition. Bcp. %^o. 'w^Stl'e^a^«a,^». 
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ENCTGLOFJEDIA of BUSAL SP0BT8 ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptire, of Hnnting, Shootiiig, Fishing, Bacing, 
and all other Bural and AtUetio Sports and Pastimes. By B. P. Blains. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Deigns by John Leboh). 8yo. 21«. 

The FLT-FISHEB'S ENTOHOLO0T. By Alfred Bonalds. With 
coloured Bepresentations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth Edition, 
with 20 coloured Plates. 8to. Us, 

A BOOK on AN0LIN0 ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By Francis Francis. New Edition, with Portrait and 15 
other Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. lfi«. 

*WIICOCKS'S SEA-FISHEBHAK ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, a Glance at Nets, and 
Bemarks on Boats and Boating. Second Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
12«. 6d. 

BOBSES and STABLES. By Colonel E. Fitzwtgbam, XV. the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, containing very numerous 
Figures engraved on Wood. 8vo. 15«. 

The HOBSE'S FOOT, and HOW to KEEF it SOUND. By W. 

Miles, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 12s, dd, 

A FLAIN TBEATISE on HOBSE-SHOEIN0. By the same Author. 
Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 

STABLES and STABLE.FITTIN0S. By the same. Imp. 8vo. with 
13 Plates, Us, 

BEHABKS on HOBSES' TEETH, addressed to Purchasers. By the 
same. Post 8vo. Is, 6d, 

A TBEATISE on HOBSE-SHOEING and LAHEHESS. By Joseph 
Gamgeb, Veterinary Surgeon. 8vo. with fi6 Woodcuts, price 16s, 

The HOBSE : with a Treatise on Draught. By WnxiAM Yotjatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12s, 6d, 

,The DO0. By the same Author. 8yo. with numerous Woodcuts, 68, 

The DO0 in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonbhenge. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. Is, 6d. 

The GBETHOTTND. By Stonehbngb. Kevised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Gr^hounds. Square crown 8vo. 10s, M, 

TheSETTEB: with Notices of the most Ikninent Breeds now Extant. 
Instructions how to Breed, Bear, and Break, Dog Shows, Field Trials, and 
General Management, &o. By E. Lavbraok. Crown 4 to. with 3 plates, .7«. 6d. 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment : with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Cow. By J. B. Dobson. Crown 8vo. witii Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 



Works of Utility and General Information. 

The THEOBT and FBACTICE of BAHKINe. B^ K.I^.'^&^^z^vsfsv^^ 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Baitton, en^ta^^ x«msA<S^«dL. «i-^<Sa^«VtKix'8Si*< 
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A DICnONABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Kavigation. ^ J. B. M'Culixich. New ^iid tbocoo^ 
MTised Edition. 8yo. price 63<. doth, or 70«. half -bd. inrosaiA. 

The CABINET LAWTES ; a Popular Digest of the Iiaws of Eo^ani 
Ciyil, Criminal, and Constitntional : intended for Practical Use and QcMril 
Information. Twenty-fourth Edition. Fcp. 8yo. price 9s. 

A PBOFITABLE BOOK UPON DOMESTIC LAW ; Essajs for EngM 
Women and Law Students. By Pebkins, Junior, ^JL, B«rrister-at-Law. t^ 
8to. 10s, 6d, 

BLACESTONE ECONOMISED, a Compendiiim of the Lain of 

England to the Present time, in Four Books, each embracing: the L^al Prindpta 
and Practical Information contained in their respectiye ^olx^paei^^ BlacUbnut, 
supplemented by Subsequent Statutory Enactments, Imi>ortaa|t IBcgtd DedaiflHi 
&c. By D. M. AiRD, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, ttoit 8yo. li. M. 

PEWTNEB'S COMPBEHENSIVE SPECIFIER ; a Guide to tin 
Practical Specification of erery kind of Building-ArtiUcerB' Work, with Fans 
of Conditions and Agreements. Edited by W. YouKO. Crown 8yo. 6$, 

COLLIERIES and COLLIERS ; a Handbook of the Law and Leading 
Cases relating thereto. By J. C. Fowlkb, of the Inner Temple, Banistert 
Third Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 7s. 6d, 

The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREK in HEALTH tai 

Disease. By Thomas Bull, H.D. Fcp. 5<. 

HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANA0EMENT of their HEALTH 

during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lyixig-in Boom. By the lati 
Thomas Bull, M.D. Fcp. 6s, 

The THEORT of the MODERN SCIENTIPIC OAUE of WHIST. 

By William Polb, F.B.S. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8to. 2«. Gd. 

CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Longman, BalUol College, Oxford. 
Second Edition reyised. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

THREE HUNDRED ORIGINAL CHESS PROBLEMS and STTTDIX8. 

By Jambs Piergb, M. A. and W. T. Pierce. With numerous Diagrams. Squue 
fcp. 8to. 7s, 6d. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING; with Formulse for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Priyate Families. By W. Bi.ack. 8yo. 10s, 6d, 

MODERN COOKERT for PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a Sjatm 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Beoeipts. By EuzA Aoroir. 
Newly reyised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates and IfiO Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

WILLICH'S POPULAR TABLES, for ascertaining, according to tlie 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, the yalue of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Chnidi Fr> 
perty. Renewal Fines, Beyendons, &c. Re-edited by M. MARRioTT.Post 8yo. 10s, 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRART of 

Reference ; comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uniyersal Gkksetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a synopsia of the 
useful Tables, &c. Reyised Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 6s, cloth, or 10s, f^i^ 
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Force 10 
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Cabinet Lawyer m 

Camfbbll's Norway M 

Catbb'b BiographicalDictionary 5 

and Woodward's EncycIopsBdi* 4 

Cats' and Fablib's Moral Emblems 18 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths 9 

Chbshbt's Indian Polity % 

Modem Military Biography ... 4 

Waterloo Campaign s 

Christ the Consoler II 

Clough's Lives from Plutarch S 

Codbikoton's (Admiral) Memoir ft 
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on Speaker's Bible Commentary 11 

CoLLnrs's Perspective u> 

COLOMB's Slave Catching n 

Conunonplace Philosopher, by A.K.H.B. ... 

CoiCTN's Elena u 

CONGBBVB'S Politics of Aristotle • . 

CONNuroTON's Translation of the ^neid... is 

Miscellaneous Writings 9 

CONTANSBAU'S French-English Diction- 
aries 8 

COKTBBABB and HowsoH's St. Paul 1 

CoOKB's Grotesque Animals 18 

Copland's Dictionary of Practical Medicine 17 

COTTON'S (Bishop) Memoir » 

Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit 9 

Cox's Aryan Mythology I 

Crusades 4 

History of Greece » 

Tale of the Great Persian War s 

Tales of Ancient Greece 1» 
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Edwabds'S Travels in Tyrol ^ S3 

Elementi of Botany '. U 
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ERiOHfOEN's Surgery 16 

Evans's Andent Stone Implements 14 

EWALD's Antiquities of Israel 21 

History of Israel 22 

FAiBBAiiUf's Applications of Iron 20 

Information fbr Engineers ... 20 

MilU and Mlllwork 20 

Fakrar'S Chapters on Language 7 

Families of Speech 7 

FiTZWTGRAK on Horses and Stables 27 

Forsyth's Essays t6 

FOWLBR'S Collieries and Colliers 28 

Francis's Fishing Book J7 

Freeman's Historical Geograpliy of Europe 4 

FRBSHriBLD's Travels in the Caucasus 24 

From January to December 15 

Froudb's English in Ireland 1 

History of England 1 

Short Studies on Great Subjects 9 



Gahoer on Horse-Shoeing 

Ganot's Elementary Fliysics 

Natural Philosophy 

Gardiner's Tliirty Years' War 

Oarrod's Materia Medica 

Gilbert's Cadore, or Titian's Countiry .. 
Gilbert and Chtrohill's Dolomites .. 

Girdlestonb's Bible Synonymes 

Gcethb'S Faust, translated by Hay^vard 

Goldsmith's Poems, Illustrated 

Goodbvb's Mechanism 

Meclianics ' 



Grant's Ethics of Aristotle 

Graver Thoughts of a Country POrsoii 

Grat's Anatomy 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry 

Griffith's Fundamentals 

Sermons fbr the Times. 



Grove on Correlation of Physical Forces 

Gutot's Earth and Man ^ 

GwiLT's Encyclopadia of ArchitiBOtiira!!!!! 



Harding's Texts and Thoughts 

HAR Bon Election of Representatives ....! 

Hartwig's Harmonies of Nature 

Polar World ......''. 

— Sea and its Living Wondcm 

-— Subterranean World 

Tropical World. 
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8>WBLL*8 Readings for Confirmation S3 

Reading! for Lent S 

Tales and Stories » 

Tlumglitsforthe Age n 

Thouglits for the Holy Week O 
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Shxllxt'b Workslkip Apf lifa p m IS 
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Misoellaneous Works ... 10 

.*Wit and Wisdom 10 
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.. (Br. R. A.) Ab and Rain 12 
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Freethinking Sc Plain Speaking 9 
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__— - Hbgbl 10 
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Stokbs's Lectures on Fever ^ ^.... 17 

SrosiHiaoB on the Dog 27 

1 on the Greyhound.... 27 
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Sunday AftemoonB« by A. K. H. B 9 

Supernatural Religion » 20 

Tatlob'S History of India 2 
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Text-Books of Sdence 13 

Thiblwall's History of Greece 2 

Thomson's Laws of Thought 7 
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Thobpb and MuiB's Qualitative Analysis 13 

THVDJOHinf'S (Themical Physiology 16 
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Todd aoA Bowman's Anatomy and Phy- 
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Fragments of fidenoe . 
• Hours of Exercise in tl 

.Lectures on Light 

-Ifolecular Physics 



Ubbbbwxg'b System of Logic 

Ubb'S Arts, Manufactures, and Min 

Walkbb's Rambles 

Waltbb's Home and Rural I 

Shakespeare 

Watson's Qeometry 

Principles ^^ractioe of 1 

Watts's Dictionary otChemistry... 
Wkbb'S Objects for Common Telesc 

Wbllington's Life, by Glbio 

WssT on Children's Diseases 

Whatblt's English Synonymea ... 
—^^-—~ Lessons on Christian El 

Logic 

Rhetoric 

Whitb's St. Mark's Gtospel ^ 

St. John's Gtospel , 

Latin-English and Englid 

Dictionaries 

Whitb 8l DONKiN'fi English DicUoi 
Whitwobth on Guns and Steel ... 

WiLOOOKS's Sea Fisherman 

Williams's Aristotle's Ethics 

WiLiiiOH's Popular Tables 

Willis's Prindpl of Mechanism . 

WiLLOUOHBY's (.Lady) Diary 

Wood's Bible Animals 

Homes without Hands 

Insects at Home 

Abroad 



Out of Doors 
Strange Dwellings 



WOBDSWOBTU's Christian Ministry 

YONOE'S English-Greek Lexiooni.... 
Horace w. 



■ History of England 
. English Literature.. 
• Modem History 



YouATT on the Dog 
on the Horse 



Zbllbb's Socrates 

Stoics, Epicureans, and S 



SpotlUwoode d; Co.» Priwters^ Nev>'«iTeel Sq^uvre 






